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THE  GERMAN  REACTION 
TO  ESTAUNIE 


BY  FREDERICK  LEHNER 


A  FEW  years  ago  when  the  work  of  fidouard  E^uni^  was  intro' 
duced  to  German  readers,  the  German  literary  world  discovered 
that  the  novels  of  this  man  whom  the  hiiories  of  literature 
I  %  have  been  inclined  to  neglecft  are  unusually  luminous  and 
living.  In  the  course  of  three  years  six  of  his  novels  were 
made  available  in  German,  and  in  spite  of  numerous  old-fashioned  touches 
they  were  voted  thoroughly  “modem,”  although  several  of  them  had 
fir^  appeared  as  long  as  twenty  years  before;  and  although  it  is  noto¬ 
rious  that  books  fade  rapidly.  The  circulation  figures  of  the  Paris  pub¬ 
lisher  Perrin  prove  that  old  Monsieur  E^unic's  reputation  (he  is  now 
almoA  eighty)  is  solidly  e^blished. 

He  lives  in  Dijon  in  the  winter  and  spends  his  summers  in  Lausanne. 
He  talks  freely  to  visitors  of  the  hard  road  he  had  to  travel  before  he 
became  a  highly  regarded  writer.  When  he  began  to  write,  his  novel 
VEmpreinUy  which  all  half-way  respecftable  hi^ories  of  literature  now 
mention  and  which  the  Academy  eventually  crowned,  was  declined  by 
one  publisher  after  another,  till  Perrin  finally  accepted  it.  He  had  a  similar 
experience  with  La  Vie  secrete^  to  which  the  Prix  Femina  was  awarded. 
And  one  publisher  encouraged  him  with  the  kind  injuncJtion:  “You  might 
be  a  grocer.  Monsieur,  or  anything  but  a  writer!” 

E^unie  followed  this  charitable  counsel  by  writing  fourteen  novels, 
two  scientific  Judies  in  the  field  of  electricity  (which  is  his  particular 
professional  line)  and  a  beautiful  work  on  Dutch  painting.  In  the  series  of 
his  novels  we  find  the  thrilling  presentation  of  the  transformation  of  a 
hard  heart,  L' Ascension  de  M.  Baslevre,  the  tragic  Appel  de  la  Route  (with 
VEmpreinte  his  greater  financial  success),  Tories  which  in  technical  skill, 
dramatic  ^mCture  and  philosophical  solidity  are  worthy  of  Bourget  and 
BarrM.  Readers  who  require  dramatic  suspense  will  be  gripped  by  Le  La' 
byrinthe;  Madame  Clapain  is  a  full-fledged  detective  ^ry  with  an  authen- 
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tic  psychological  foundation;  and  quieter  natures  will  be  won  by  the 
touching  disguised  autobiography  Tels  qu'ils  furent.  Every  reader  who  is 
impelled  to  think  seriously  of  the  problems  of  life  will  find  in  the  work  of 
this  serious,  kindly,  passionate,  self'reArained  wielder  of  magic  words, 
real  nourishment  for  his  spirit. 

The  French  writers  who  have  come  into  the  public  eye  since  the  Great 
War  know  this  and  have  long  known  it.  Several  of  them  have  confessed 
to  me  personally  and  have  admitted  in  their  writings  how  much  they  are 
indebt^  to  him.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  e^blish  who  gave  the  noveli^ 
Duhamel,  much  more  widely  known  than  E^uni^,  the  courage  to  present 
the  schizophrene  Salavin  who  figures  in  one  of  his  noveli^ic  cycles,  and  to 
what  a  degree  the  Mauriac  of  the  Baiser  au  Lepreux  and  Therese  Desquey' 
roux  is  indebted  to  him.  These  two  have  publicly  admitted  their  obliga' 
tion.  And  there  are  younger  ^ory^tellers,  DaniebRops  for  example  in 
?iotrc  inquietude^  who  confess  their  obligation  and  express  their  regret 
that  the  younger  men  of  this  generation  have  been  less  than  juA  to  him. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  “Discreet  in  his  person  as  well  as  in  his  work, 
the  author  of  Le  Labyrinthe  is  not  one  of  those  writers  who  hold  out  servile 
and  ingratiating  hands  to  the  populace.  He  never  tries  to  curry  favor, 
even  with  the  younger  generation.” 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  E^uni^  does  not  wish  to  please. 
It  means  that  he  lacks  the  gift  of  the  popular  idol.  The  man  and  his  work 
are  isolated  from  the  current  coteries.  TTiere  is  an  intrinsic  independence 
in  his  work,  which  grows  organically,  which  pays  no  attention  to  a  pub' 
lisher's  autumn  dead'line,  and  whose  innermo^  theme  is  juA  this  com' 
plete  solitude.  Tersely  catalogued,  the  fir^  novels  of  E^uni^  are  natu' 
rali^c;  but  the  farther  we  go  with  him,  the  more  evident  it  becomes  that 
he  is  growing  into  symbolism.  The  coolness  which  the  naturalism  of  the 
’nineties  set  up  between  the  author  and  his  work  disappears  more  and 
more  completely,  and  one  feels  with  increasing  vividness  and  definiteness 
that  we  have  here  an  individual  sufferer  who  is  voicing  more  than  his 
own  despair,  his  own  horror. 

It  is  true  that  his  work  is  bitter,  but  it  resolves  the  bitterness.  And  at 
the  heart  of  his  effort  is  the  consciousness  of  man’s  loneliness.  When  we 
realize  this,  we  have  arrived  at  the  mood  the  author  intended  for  us. 
“I  found  a  man,”  we  read  in  the  short'^ory  colle<ition  Solitudes,  “on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  in  the  micUt  of  the  tumult  of  touri^  from  every  land, 
who  was  seeking  solitude.”  Solitude  in  the  midA  of  such  confusion?  And 
why  not?  “Solitude  has  nothing  to  do  with  one’s  surroundings.  It  is 
something  inside  us.”  And  the  situation  is  illu^rated  very  simply.  A  man 
sitting  on  a  bench  beside  the  noveli^  draws  a  circle  about  himself  in  the 
sand  with  his  cane.  “It’s  this  way,”  the  man  says.  “This  circle  is  a  symbol. 
We  are  sitting  on  the  same  bench.  I  am  talking  to  you,  you  are  likening. 
But  this  circle  separates  us,  and  you  are  farther  away  from  me  than  the 
mo^  di^nt  of  the  planets.  That  is  solitude.” 
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The  central  presupposition  for  all  that  E^uni^  thinks  and  feels  is  that 
man  lives  in  solitude.  A  man  has  no  way  of  communicating  himself  to  his 
neighbor.  That  is  the  tragedy  of  life,  as  E^uni^  presents  it,  the  tragedy 
of  M.  Th^odat,  who  has  sacrificed  everything  to  a  sick  si^er,  love,  pro^ 
fession,  breath  itself;  that  is  the  tragedy  of  M.  Baslevre,  who  loves  the 
wife  of  a  boyhood  friend,  but  who  does  not  learn  till  after  her  death  that 
she  loved  him  too;  that  is  the  tragedy  of  three  lonely  souls,  the  old  scholar, 
the  old  spinier  and  the  prieA,  who  in  La  Vie  Secrhcy  alon^  with  their 
conventional  publicly  visible  lives,  lead  a  terrible,  second  “secret” 
exigence;  that  is  the  tragedy  of  the  hero  of  UEmpreinte  and  the  perhaps 
even  more  terrible  tragedy  in  Labyrinthe.  The  type  is  the  same  everywhere; 
again  and  again  we  have  charaders  before  us  whom  the  noveliA  presents 
as  silent  sufferers,  whom  the  psychologic  would  designate  as  cases  of 
suppression,  men  and  women  whose  shamefaced  silence  almoC  or  quite 
deCroys  them.  But  since  life  is  not  ended  by  silence,  it  lives  on  in  secrecy 
(La  Vie  secrete).  This  secret  life,  however,  since  it  is  a  hothouse  life,  a 
life  in  unhealthy  isolation,  can  be  only  a  life  of  suffering.  “Is  it  necessary 
for  men  to  will  it  in  order  to  cause  suffering?  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
exic!”  Moreover,  the  lonely  soul  does  not  realize  for  a  time  how  solitary 
he  is,  how  filled  with  suffering  is  the  very  air  he  breathes,  and  what  he 
has  loC;  suddenly,  through  some  accident,  he  is  made  conscious  of  his 
condition — a  letter  from  a  dead  woman  betrays  to  M.  Baslevre  that  his 
life  might  have  had  an  entirely  different  course.  “We  live  on,  side  by  side, 
for  years,  and  our  souls  remain  tightly  closed.  A  Conn  passes,  the  book 
opens  .  .  (Les  Choses  voient).  And  ECauni^'s  development  from  Un 
Simpley  his  firC  novel,  to  his  laC  work,  Madame  Clapairiy  seems  to 
advance  from  an  attitude  which  realizes  this  fruCration  and  suffering  only 
as  bitterness,  to  a  point  at  which,  especially  in  the  beautiful  conclusion  to 
L' Appel  de  la  rouUy  the  fruCration  and  suffering  have  become  something 
to  be  worshipped.  Suffering  need  not  be  rooted  out  if  we  can  eCablish 
that  there  is  fruitfulness  in  suffering.  In  L' Ascension  de  M.  BasUvrey  life 
does  not  end  at  the  mcanent  at  which  the  realization  comes  over  the  hero 
that  life  has  been  a  feilure;  the  “ascension”  sets  in  at  the  moment  when 
the  loC  is  recognized  as  loC  but  is  possessed  in  the  memory,  in  spirit, 
ecCatically  and  ethereally.  “When  he  resigned  himself  to  see  in  the  world 
only  a  painful  blending  of  reality  and  chimera,  he  suffered  less.”  This 
spiritualized  renunciation,  this  flight  out  of  the  world  of  bitter  reality  into 
a  world  of  serious  fantasy,  realized  at  a  time  which  found  relief  in  such 
measures  as  following  Bergson  and  Maritain  into  the  Renouveau  Catholi' 
quey  made  friends  for  the  author,  although  the  final  Cep,  the  public 
acceptance  of  a  religion,  was  taken  for  him  by  others. 

If  the  word  could  be  used  without  its  ugly  connotation,  one  would 
be  tempted  to  call  his  logically  developing  and  subCantial  achievement 
madness,  so  compelling  can  this  hymn  to  the  blessings  of  suffering  grow 
to  be.  ECauni^'s  novels  are  as  quiet  and  friendly  at  their  Cartout  as  the 
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man  E^unie  himself,  who  owns  a  charming  little  home  at  the  edge  of 
the  dty  of  Dijon — “La  maison  du  Sage.”  But  this  quiet  man  is  quiet 
only  to  create  an  illusion;  ju^  as  he  was  seen  time  and  again,  in  the 
course  of  his  business  trips  as  a  railroad  official,  sitting  at  a  re^urant  table, 
with  all  the  signs  of  external  calmness,  noting  down  the  outbur^  of  his 
fate'driven  creatures,  so  he  begins  a  discussion  with  a  friend  quietly  and 
calmly,  but  soon  warms  to  passionate  defense  of  his  position.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  afternoon  when  he  undertook  to  introduce  me  to  the  poems 
of  Marie  Noel.  He  indentified  himself  completely  with  the  work  of  the 
poetess,  who  lives  quietly  in  Auxerre  ju^  as  he  lives  in  Lausanne  and 
Dijon,  and  he  declaimed  certain  of  her  poems  with  passionate  excitement. 
He  was  worn  out  and  exhau^ed,  but  as  relentless  with  himself  in  his 
effort  to  win  a  friend  for  a  friend,  as  the  relentless  heroes  of  his  books. 

This  is  E^uni^,  bom  dramatic,  a  quiet  man  who  is  suddenly  overcome 
by  suffering,  by  despair.  The  reader  feels  the  noose  about  his  neck,  and 
it  is  only  E^uni^’s  natural  kindness  that  restrains  him  from  drawing  the 
rope  taut. 

The  intensity  of  his  presentation,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  his  themes, 
in  time  brought  friends  and  disciples  about  this  solitar>%  reserved  recluse. 
These  visions  of  a  painful,  almo^  sunless,  yet  again  glorified  world,  his 
only  possible  way  of  regarding  the  world,  attracted  other,  kindred  spirits. 
The  experiment  in  Germany  proved  that  his  climate  is  ^ill  there,  or  again 
there,  much  more  sympathetically  than  the  literature  text'books  admit. 
This  extreme,  maniacal  onc'sidedness,  this  keen  gaze  through  di^orting 
spedtacles,  made  him  and  make  him  a  precious  friend  of  all  those  who  are 
comfortable  in  the  society  of  Do^oevsky  (“What  would  bring  him  closed 
to  the  Slavs  is  the  general  atmosphere  of  his  work  as  well  as  the  quality 
and  the  nature  of  the  problems  which  he  considers  .  .  — ^DanieLRops), 

who  love  Joseph  Conrad  and  Maupassant,  that  artiA  whose  flame  E^uni^ 
^ves  to  keep  alight  and  carry  on  (It  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  a 
gap  between  the  mo^  powerful  of  these  and  Do^oevsky). 

E^uni^  came  to  naturalism  too  late,  but  he  retained  so  much  of 
naturalism  that  he  seemed  to  have  come  too  early  for  our  time.  The  author 
of  V Ascension  de  M.  Baslevre  and  U Appel  de  la  Route,  bom  in  1862, 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  is  therefore  a  foremnner.  He  had  a  part 
in  blazing  a  trail  which  in  very  recent  times  many  a  di^inguished  writer 
has  followed.  But  he  is  a  foremnner  whose  memory  will  not  be  obliterated 
by  the  glories  of  his  successors. — Weit  Virginia  State  College. 

AAA 

“The  Black  Fore*  clock,  which  with  its  town  (Furtwangcr)  with  colorful  folk  fe^i- 
melodious  chimes  and  jolly  cuckoos  has  vals  and  a  special  hi^ric  exhibit  in  a  unique 
brought  joy  to  young  and  old  throughout  clock  museum  containing  clocks  of  four 
the  world,  is  300  years  old.  The  300th  anni'  centuries.” — From  the  German  Railroads 
versary  will  be  celebrated  in  this  ancient  Information  Office's  }{ews  Letter  ?io.  22. 


THE  LITERARY  SCENE 
IN  BULGARIA 

BY  CLARENCE  A.  MANNING 

The  literary  developments  in  Bulgaria  follow  the  general  path 
of  world  literature  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  definite  local 
and  national  peculiarities  which  give  a  special  flavor  to  the 
whole.  These  are  closely  connected  with  the  progress  of  Bui' 
garian  hi^ory,  for  we  muit  remember  that  the  great  writer, 
Ivan  Vazov,  perhaps  the  fir^  pure  ma^er  of  literature  in  modem  Bulgaria, 
did  not  die  until  1921.  Many  of  his  younger  contemporaries,  as  Iordan 
lovkov,  have  passed  away,  and  the  modem  literature  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  ^ill  middle  aged,  or  less. 

Mo^  of  these  men  speak  at  lea^  one  foreign  language  and  this  is  not 
so  preeminently  Russian  as  it  was  before  the  Russian  Revolution.  Ger' 
man,  French,  and  English  are  all  well  known  and  in  Sofia  there  are  book' 
^ores  which  supply  volumes  in  all  these  languages.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  are  numerous  translations,  and  intereA  in  Pearl  Buck  is  perhaps  more 
intense  than  in  the  United  States.  In  fadt  it  is  probably  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  Eugene  O’Neill,  Hemingway,  and  similar  authors  are  better 
known  by  the  reading  public  of  Bulgaria  than  they  are  in  the  United 
States.  The  literary  circles  which  gather  in  the  various  coflee'houses  talk 
almo^  incessantly  about  the  makers  of  European  and  American  literature, 
even  though  at  times  they  do  not  seem  to  place  them  in  any  hi^orical 
perspective. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  leading  works  of  the 
modem  writers,  we  find  some  rather  intere^ng  developments.  Thus  Sofia 
is  the  outstanding  city  in  the  country.  It  is  the  home  of  many  of  the 
writers  who  would  hardly  think  of  retiring  to  the  various  provincial 
cities  and  villages  from  which  they  have  spmng.  Yet  Sofia  itself  furnishes 
the  theme  and  the  setting  for  remarkably  few  works,  and  these  are  usually 
of  a  more  or  left  Leftist  character. 

The  three  great  genres  of  modem  Bulgarian  literature  are,  first, 
the  village  tale,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  liberation  from  the  Turks. 
Thus  the' volume  by  Konstantin  Mutafov,  Simple  Souls,  gives  pictures 
in  a  series  of  short  Stories  of  various  types  of  the  simple  Bulgarian  villager. 
The  author  sympathetically  and  reali^ically  paints  the  local  trader  who 
is  scandalized  by  the  collapse  of  the  old  morality  and  sense  of  honor,  the 
sincere  if  untrained  judge,  who  does  his  best  to  promote  real  justice  and 
understanding  among  the  litigants  in  his  court,  the  local  barber  who  gives 
the  money  that  he  receives  as  a  jubilee  present  to  the  poor,  etc.  TTiese 
Stories  contain  a  great  deal  of  humor,  of  understanding,  and  of  simple 
human  psychology,  but  they  have  avoided  the  introduAion  of  extremely 
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complicated  motifs  that  conflict  sharply  with  the  old  rural  and  patriarchal 
life. 

They  arc  on  the  whole  more  true  to  life  and  more  satisfadtory  in  artis' 
tic  ^ru<±ure  than  are  such  novels  as  Lieutenant  Benz  by  Dimitar  Dimov. 
This  is  a  war  ^ry  of  the  adventures  of  a  German  physician  and  army 
officer  during  1918  and  the  difficulties  which  he  encounters  through  his 
love  for  a  Grange  girl  who  seems  to  have  an  inexhauAible  capacity  for 
(hanging  lovers.  The  author  never  makes  it  clear  whetiicr  the  girl  is  merely 
undisciplined  or  is  motivated  by  dreams  of  espionage,  for  she  has  a  tangled 
international  heredity,  which  might  result  in  international  complica' 
tions.  That  is  the  weakness  of  many  of  these  tales,  and  in  general  Bulgarian 
literature  has  done  its  be^  in  scenes  from  village  life. 

Another  popular  field  is  the  hi^orical  novel.  In  the  Balkans  there  is 
too  much  hi^ry,  hi^ory  which  has  inspired  short  and  long  novels,  novels 
that  are  really  little  more  than  short  Tories,  pamphlet  novels,  etc.  A  flood 
of  these  appear  almo^  every  month,  signed  by  gcxxl  authors,  like  the 
Angch  Voiced  Singer  by  Dobri  Nemirov,  president  of  the  Union  of  Bub 
garian  writers.  It  is  a  tale  of  Con^ntinoplc  in  the  twelfth  century; 
the  hero  is  a  young  Bulgarian  who  is  gifted  with  a  voice  of  almo^  super' 
human  beauty.  His  adventures  at  the  court  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  and 
his  cflbrts  to  return  to  his  native  land  make  intere^ng  reading.  The 
author  has  not  overloaded  his  work  with  hi^orical  details  and  false  scholar' 
ship,  but  he  has  felt  deeply  the  essential  features  of  the  Byzantine  tradition 
which  of  course  ^ill  lives  in  part  in  the  Bulgarian  life  of  the  day. 

There  is  also  a  great  flowering  of  children’s  literature.  Many  of  the 
bc^  e^eemed  writers,  like  Angel  Karalichcv,  devote  themselves  largely 
to  this  ^le  of  work  and  it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradieftion  that 
Bulgarian  literature  for  children  is  on  a  higher  plane  than  any  other  such 
literature  in  the  Balkans. 

One  of  the  mo^  Ariking  volumes  of  the  pa^  year  has  been  Visions 
on  the  Acropolis  by  Dimitar  Shishmanov,  the  present  Bulgarian  Miniver 
to  Athens.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  mo^  Ariking  volumes  ever  written 
on  Athens,  not  only  the  Athens  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Acropolis  but 
the  Athens  of  the  cafi^,  the  alleys,  and  the  Greets.  In  his  tour  the  author 
is  accompanied  by  the  timeless  and  eternal  Wandering  Jew  Akhasver, 
who  carries  him  back  to  present  him  to  Socrates,  forward  into  the  future, 
and  who  expresses  eternal  dreams  and  emotions  in  contra^  with  the 
moods  of  the  present  day.  There  is  one  more  than  whimsical  scene  where 
the  author  encounters  the  descendants  of  the  cats  of  the  famous  hetaeras 
of  ancient  Athens,  and  the  cats  discourse  on  hi^ory  until  they  completely 
confuse  and  myAify  their  companion.  Shishmanov  has  written  several 
other  novels,  but  he  has  not  dc^e  anything  yet  that  has  so  well  suited 
his  disposition  and  his  talent. 

In  the  field  of  poetry  Elisavieta  Bagrana  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  the 
outstanding  figure  although  the  number  of  her  volumes  is  limited.  In 
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general  at  the  present  time  Dora  Gabc  and  the  other  poetesses  are  doing 
more  and  better  work  than  are  the  men,  a  Ariking  phenomenon  when  we 
consider  that  there  arc  ^till  many  traces  of  Oriental  influence  in  the  social 
life  even  of  the  capital. 

In  the  field  of  literary  criticism  the  various  groups,  each  gathered 
around  their  own  coffee  house,  have  several  reviews  like  the  newly 
founded  IzJ^u^tvo  i  (Art  and  Criticism)  of  Georgy  Tsanev,  or  the 

older  Zlatorog.  These  differ  in  their  political  philosophy  and  their  atti' 
tude  toward  social  and  literary  que^ons.  On  the  other  hand  the  mo^ 
competent  literary  critic,  Iordan  Badev,  in  his  volumes  of  essays,  many 
of  which  fir^  appeared  in  his  newspaper  Zord,  declares  emphatically  that 
literature  cannot  be  judged  solely  by  its  social  message  and  that  social 
writing  is  all  too  apt  to  become  poor  literature,  or  if  not,  to  achieve  success 
for  literary  qualities  which  are  independent  of  the  ideas  and  social  purposes 
of  the  volume. 

Badev  and  with  him  Dobri  Nemirov  and  others  feel  that  much  of  the 
social  intere^  has  been  a  diredt  result  of  the  depression,  psychological  and 
economic,  that  has  weighed  heavily  on  Bulgaria  since  the  World  War. 
The  mood  of  optimism  that  reigned  until  the  Balkan  Wars  was  broken 
fir^  by  the  experiences  of  Bulgaria  at  that  time.  Her  defeat  in  the  World 
War  intensified  this  nessimism  and  so  did  the  long  period  of  political  ^rife 
that  followed,  and  these  critics  argue  that  Bulgarian  literature  cannot 
develop  on  a  normal  basis  until  the  depression  has  come  to  an  end. 

Editions  have  to  be  small,  for  lack  of  a  large  clientele  of  readers.  Very 
few  volumes  of  literature  will  have  a  sale  of  over  5,000  copies  and  mo^, 
even  of  the  really  good  works,  sell  less.  As  a  result  there  arc  troubles  in 
publishing  and  mo^  of  the  noveb  are  brought  out  in  various  scries  which 
appear  monthly.  It  is  as  if  the  various  “book  of  the  month  clubs”  were  each 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  publisher.  These  colledtions  have  the  bc^  sale  but 
they  tend  to  become  readied  to  certain  types  of  literature  and  they  assiA 
in  the  formation  of  literary  groups,  which  often  turn  literary  que^ons  into 
personal  quarrels. 

The  general  pidturc  of  the  modem  literary  scene  is  not  hopeless.  It  is 
much  what  we  would  expedt  in  a  country  which  has  had  the  unhappy  fate 
of  Bulgaria  in  the  la^  thirty  years.  The  native  traditions  of  Vazov  and  of 
Botyev  arc  ^ill  ^rong.  The  thoughts  of  the  writers  arc  ^till  diredted  in 
many  cases  toward  a  glorification  or  description  of  the  old  life  as  it  emerged 
from  the  Turirish  occupation.  And  there  is  a  large  and  growing  public 
which  is  in  close  contadt  with  the  literary  life  of  Europe  and  America, 
which  is  interc^cd  in  every  new  work  that  appears  abroad,  and  which 
is  ^rikingly  well  po^cd  on  these  developments.  The  union  and  interrcla' 
tions  of  these  two  tendencies  gives  the  key  to  the  literary  life  and  develop^ 
ments  of  the  Bulgarian  capital. — Columbia  University. 
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THE  WAY  OF  MY  DESTINY 


BY  HANS  EBERHARD  VON  BESSER 


Every  man  has  Fate  as  his  traveling  companion,  and  it  is  im^ 
portant  that  he  come  to  terms  with  this  Fate  of  his. 

I  was  bom  in  the  pleasant  little  dty  of  Hanau,  on  the  Main. 
I  spent  the  fir^  ten  years  of  my  life  in  the  little  town  in  which 
I  fir^  saw  the  light  of  day,  on  February  i8,  1895,  as  the  son 
of  a  captain  in  the  army.  Then  my  father  was  made  a  major  and  trans' 
ferred  to  Breslau.  I  thus  came  to  know  the  pulsating  life  of  a  great  dty. 
And  it  was  there  that  Fate  dealt  me  the  fir^  severe  blow.  My  father 
died  of  a  heart  ailment,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  since  in  accordance  with 
a  long  e^blished  family  tradition  I  was  expected  (and  was  entirely 
willing)  to  become  a  soldier,  I  entered  the  Wahktatt  cadet  school.  I  was 
buried  in  a  dilapidated  old  monaAery  building  with  mighty  towers  and 
thick  gray  walls.  I  had  to  change  my  manner  of  living  entirely.  My  daily 
program  was  ^ridtly  regulated,  severe  and  relentless.  My  mother  had 
moved  to  Liegnitz,  in  order  to  be  near  my  school.  I  could  see  in  the 
di^nce  the  towers  and  roofs  of  the  town  where  she  lived.  Many  a  time 
I  have  gazed  out  toward  the  city  and  on  to  the  blue  chain  of  the  Riesenge^ 
birge  shining  in  the  sun,  then  back  to  the  sober  dulness  of  my  room,  with 
its  tables,  wardrobes  and  gray  lime-washed  walls. 

At  sixteen  I  suffered  a  terrible  reverse.  I  learned  that  a  man  may  not 
escape  his  fate,  but  that  he  mu^  conquer  it  by  fortitude.  As  a  result  of  a 
tragic  accident,  I  loA  my  sight.  For  a  year  a  skilful  Breslau  oculi^  did  his 
be^  to  save  it,  but  he  tried  in  vain.  The  world  sank  out  of  sight,  and  a 
gray  fog  settled  down  over  me.  Years  of  spiritual  paralysis  followed.  The 
echoes  of  what  was  gone  ^ill  roared  and  rumbled  within  me,  and  I  ^ood 
impotent  in  a  spiritual  vacuum.  The  world  of  light,  of  beauty,  of  excited, 
cheerful  life,  had  sunk  below  the  horizon — ^and  a  new,  Grange  world  was 
rising  to  take  its  place.  Slowly  I  felt  my  way  into  this  new  world,  the 
unbroken  ^rength  of  my  youth  Sniggled  again^  the  threat  of  slavery, 
and  I  wre^led  with  my  fate.  I  went  back  to  Breslau  and  faced  life. 

I  left  home  and  threw  myself  into  the  battle  of  life.  I  was  determined 
to  be  independent  and  to  go  my  own  way.  I  was  a  lover  of  music,  and  I 
began  to  ^e  music  lessons.  But  my  years  in  Breslau  were  not  as  much 
years  of  Audy  as  of  activity.  I  found  many  friends  and  much  cordial 
hospitality,  and  I  freed  myself  from  depression,  from  the  fear  of  attrading 
morbid  attention  and  from  all  the  inhibitions  that  accompany  blind' 
ness.  Imperceptibly  a  change  came,  an  adjustment  to  the  twilight  life 
in  which  I  had  been  buried.  My  other  senses  grew  sharper.  My  ear 
came  to  be  unbelievably  keen,  I  could  read  the  voices  of  those  about  me, 
and  eventually  I  won  back  all  that  the  loss  of  my  sight  had  taken  away 
from  me.  I  learned  to  see  once  more! 
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Seeing  is  a  purely  spiritual  activity.  The  keener  the  mind  is,  the  more 
di^inAly  one  sees.  How  impressions  are  obtained,  whether  through  the 
eye  or  the  ear,  through  touch,  the  sensation  of  di^nce  or  smell,  is  at 
bottom  indifferent.  I  realized  with  a^onishment  that  I  was  making  daily 
progress  in  winning  back  my  spiritual  control,  that  I  was  growing  Wronger 
than  my  Fate.  Fate  ^till  walked  with  me,  I  could  hear  his  Aep,  but  his 
presence  had  become  a  matter  of  course.  An  innate  vigor  of  imagination 
and  ze^ful  faculty  of  awareness  made  it  possible  for  me  to  appropriate 
impressions  with  great  fedlity.  The  soft  evening  wind  in  the  fir-trees 
showed  me  the  sinking  sun,  the  climbing  of  a  mountain  told  me  about 
size  and  di^nce.  The  evening  coolness  in  the  meadow  revealed  tender 
images  of  the  early  twilight,  and  fragrant  pines  brought  me  the  golden 
heaviness  of  dull  midday  sultriness.  On  a  lonely  mountain  road  in  the 
evening  the  creaking  of  wagon  wheels  and  the  dull  trot  of  horses  bring 
the  climbing  vehicle  before  the  eyes  of  my  soul.  I  “see”  the  toiling  horses, 
the  driver  crouching  under  the  gray  awning,  the  spasmodic  light  of  a 
swaying  lantern.  I  learned  to  judge  men,  I  catalogued  them  according  to 
the  shape  and  pressure  of  their  hands,  I  could  feel  the  gaze  of  their  eyes, 
and  I  have  often  been  uncannily  accurate  in  my  e^imate  of  them.  I 
believe  I  can  say  that  I  never  miss  the  tinier  movement  in  a  human  fice 
and  that  I  can  tell  every  shade  of  a  man’s  mood  from  the  tone  of  his  voice. 
So  that  I  came  to  realize  that  I  was  no  longer  blind,  since  colorful  living 
images  are  with  me  constantly.  I  have  come  to  realize  how  much  I  saw, 
in  spite  of  the  few  years  in  which  I  had  the  light  with  me,  in  the  period 
of  my  childhood,  my  boyhood  and  my  young  manhood.  I  was  always 
considered  precocious,  and  this  rapid  growth  helped  me.  I  came  into  my 
new  existence  with  definite  impressions  of  life  and  the  world,  which  made 
my  life  less  Strange  and  monotonous  and  made  it  easier  for  me  to  become 
familiar  with  it.  There  had  always  been  good  books  in  the  house  of  my 
parents.  1  had  read  a  great  deal,  and  when  1  came  back  from  Breslau,  rich  in 
experiences  if  less  so  in  musical  attainments,  I  was  hungry  for  acftivity. 
My  day  needed  solid  forms,  a  goal  and  a  purpose.  I  heard  a  friend  of  the 
poet  Hermann  Lons  read  from  the  works  of  the  fallen  Story-teller,  and  as 
I  listened  I  felt  the  power  of  the  word.  The  word  goes  direct  to  men’s 
souls,  it  knows  nothing  of  exterior  things,  it  Strikes  Straight  to  the  heart. 
It  was  thus  that  the  word  Struck  me,  and  I  realized  its  Strength.  At  that 
moment  I  was  seized  with  the  previously  dormant  passion  for  literary 
creation.  Once  as  a  cadet  I  had  tried  my  hand  with  the  pen  and  been  sent 
to  the  guard-house  for  it,  which  gave  me  opportunity  to  complete  my 
masterpiece.  When  I  went  home  from  die  Lons  reading,  I  wrote  my  fir^ 
little  Story,  and  it  was  published  shortly  in  the  Licgnitzer  Tageblatt.  I 
held  the  newspaper  in  my  hand  for  a  long  time  and  drank  in  the  perfume 
of  printer’s  ink.  I  loved  this  wretched  little  scrap  of  paper  and  I  knew  that 
my  first  step  was  taken.  I  took  what  life  offered  me,  mingled  it  with 
matters  from  my  earlier  life,  and  watched  the  world  con^antly  with  wide- 
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open  inner  eyes.  I  printed  little  sketches,  essays;  finally,  in  1920, 1  brought 
out  my  fir^  small  volume  of  short  ^ries.  People  wrote  me  of  their 
a^onishment  that  a  blind  writer  could  see  so  di^tincftly.  I  progressed  slowly 
and  with  effort;  my  life  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  life  of  painful  druggie. 
I  put  out  a  volume  of  Tories  called  Wegsucher.  At  la^  I  began  to  win 
an  audience  beyond  the  limits  of  my  little  neighborhood.  One  of  the  mo^ 
important  of  the  literary  magazines,  the  Illuftrierte  Zeitung  of  Leipzig, 
printed  my  sketches.  Other  distinguished  periodicals  did  the  same.  The 
preparation  of  a  two'volume  work  on  my  family  awakened  in  me  an 
appetite  for  historical  investigation.  The  historical  novels  Wilhelmine  von 
Hindenburg;  Am  Ends  der  Welt,  a  Story  dealing  with  Amalie  Schonhausen; 
Dcr  silbeme  Schleier,  a  tale  from  the  days  of  the  cobbler-philosopher  Jakob 
Bohme;  and  the  short-Story  collecftion,  Dcr  Schlangcnl^onig,  appeared;  and  a 
cohesion  of  culture-historical  charadter  sketches  called  Schhssische  Origi' 
naUy  which  had  been  preceded  by  a  similar  coUedtion  entitled  WahlSldtter 
Kadettengeschkhten. 

Whether  my  work  is  based  on  historical  data,  or  whether  I  take  my 
motif  from  life,  a  certain  astonishment  is  always  evident  in  the  reviews  of 
my  work.  The  critics  wonder  at  the  accurate  sense  of  form,  the  colorful 
descriptions  of  nature,  the  portrayal  of  States  of  soul.  How  I  accom¬ 
plish  all  this,  I  haven’t  an  idea.  I  have  no  feeling  of  baffled  blindness.  I 
write  what  I  am  impelled  to  write  and  as  I  work  I  see  more  clearly  than 
I  ever  did  in  my  youth.  My  writing  gives  my  life  its  meaning,  and  I  am 
never  happier  and  more  care-free  than  when  I  am  putting  my  Stories  down 
on  paper,  when  I  am  thinking  over  the  exploiting  of  new  material,  when 
I  am  Straying  over  the  boundless  fields  of  phantasy.  When  life  is  looked  at 
with  poet’s  eyes,  it  takes  on  its  pristine  glory  again,  its  uplifting  clarity, 
its  color  and  greatness.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  light  on  the  problem 
in  the  phrase  of  the  Silesian  poet  and  myStic  Hermann  Stehr.  He  once 
said  to  me  thoughtfully:  “You  have  been  lifted  above  the  others,  but  you 
have  had  to  pay  dearly  for  the  uplift.’’ 

It  may  be  that  Fate  has  given  back  to  me  in  spiritual  values  what  it  so 
cruelly  took  away  from  me  in  worldly  gifts. 

My  first  little  book  came  into  the  hands  of  a  young  girl.  Baroness 
Hertha  von  Streit,  the  daughter  of  a  Saxon  Major.  She  wrote  me  a  finely- 
felt,  artistic  and  humanly  appealing  letter,  which  was  the  beginning  of  a 
lively  correspondence.  We  have  been  happily  married  for  fifteen  years, 
and  our  work,  our  artistic  aeftivity,  is  the  center  and  purpose  of  our  life. 

You  ask  me  how  I  do  my  work.  That  is  the  question  they  always 
ask  me.  Well,  I  don’t  think  that  I  work  particularly  differently  from  other 
writers.  I  use  an  ordinary  fourbank  typewriter,  then  I  have  my  first  draft 
read  to  me  and  didtate  corredtions;  then  I  rewrite  from  didtation,  this  is 
the  final  version  for  the  printer.  So  it  appears  that  I  am  no  special  sort  of 
freak  in  my  writing,  any  more  than  in  my  living.  I  walk  with  my  wife, 
with  no  one  leading  me,  exactly  as  if  I  had  my  sight.  I  climb  mountains 
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with  her,  and  it  is  one  of  the  mo^  beautiful  experiences  of  my  life  to 
wander  all  day  through  the  Riesengebirge  with  my  knapsack  on  my 
shoulders.  When  we  clamber  over  the  treacherous  rubble  on  the  summit 
I  feel  safer  than  ever,  for  I  know  I  can  depend  on  the  sharp  eyes  of  my 
wife,  who  secs  for  both  of  us.  My  Aep  is  cautious  and  certain,  and  when 
I  reach  the  higher  point  of  all,  the  Schneekoppe,  I  am  free  and  exultant 
like  any  other  human  being  who  has  accomplished  a  ^renuous  and  diffi' 
cult  climb. 

And  this  is  how  I  live,  once  pushed  into  the  shadow  by  my  Fate,  but 
happily  back  in  the  light  again,  in  articles  and  sketches,  Tories  and  tales, 
hi^orical  and  modem  novels,  in  my  books  and  through  them  in  my  con' 
taefts  with  men.  Books  have  their  fate,  too.  We  look  after  them  as  parents 
keep  their  eyes  on  their  children  when  they  leave  home.  A  bit  of  our 
innermo^  being  lives  in  them  and  goes  out  into  the  world  where  they 
meet  their  fate.  As  Klaus  Timmermanns  phrases  it:  “Books  are  the  heart's 
fruit." 

JuA  as  with  every  other  writer,  the  urge  to  activity,  the  intoxication 
of  creation,  our  joy  in  labor,  arc  the  driving  forces.  An  experience,  an 
observation,  a  hi^orical  incident,  release  the  inspiration  and  bring  the 
spiritual  conception;  then  come  weeks  of  sacred  silent  ge^tion,  till  the 
creative  aeft  is  accomplished  and  the  spiritual  flood  pours  out  into  the 
light  in  irrcsi^iblc  power.  The  work  of  art  is  bom. 

Thus  the  way  of  my  fate  was  swallowed  up  and  marked  forever  by 
the  unavoidable  faA  of  my  blindness,  which  determined  the  exterior  dr' 
cumstanccs  of  my  life  but  cannot  dim  the  noble  light  that  shines  above  me. 

If  I  have  one  overma^ering  desire,  it  is  to  draw  about  me  an  ever' 
growing  company  of  readers.  I  want  to  be  something  to  a  great  number  of 
men  and  women  who  will  go  with  me  and  undcr^nd  me. 

For  the  deeped  meaning  of  all  arti^c  ac5tivity  lies  in  a  sacred  Giving 
and  Reedving. — Liegnitz. 

AAA 


.  .  our  bilingual  dictionaries  use,  in 
the  main,  British  English  .  .  .  there  is  a 
considerable  body  of  American  expres' 
sions  at  present  not  included  in  our  bi' 
lingual  dictionaries  and  .  .  .  under  the 
circumAances  the  latter  ought  to  be  suty 
mitted  to  a  revision.” — John  F.  Sullivan, 
in  Monatshefte  fur  Deutschen  Unterricht. 

”As  Louis  Adamic  pointed  out,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  in  Baltimore  recently, 
roughly  half  of  the  population  of  the 
country  today  is  of  late  immigrant  ftock 
(as  differentiated  from  what  he  terms  old' 
ftcxk  Americans).  The  forthcoming  census 
may  prove  rather  ^artling  to  many  of 
us.” — Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 


Since  baseball  is  practically  as  popular 
a  sport  in  Mexico,  Cuba  and  several  coun' 
tries  of  South  America  as  in  the  land  of  its 
birth.  Professor  Graydon  S.  DeLand's 
Glossary  of  Baseball  Terms  in  Spanish^  in 
the  Modmi  Language  Journal  for  Fely 
ruary,  1940,  fills  a  real  if  not  a  long'felt 
want. 

“Satirical  journals  like  the  Canard  En' 
chatne  often  refer  to  them  as  J^dm^jean 
Tharaud.” — Les  T^ouvelles  LitUraires. 

The  French  Digest  is  a  well-edited  new 
eclectic  magazine  whose  material  is  taken 
entirely  from  current  French  magazines 
and  broks  (444  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.) 


TWENTY  YEARS  OF  POLISH 
LITERATURE 


BY  ARTHUR  PRUDDEN  COLEMAN 


WHEN  I  opened,  in  New  York  on  the  20th  of  laA  Sep' 
tember,  my  cx)py  of  what  proved  to  be  the  final  number 
of  Poland’s  leading  literary  weekly,  Wiadomosci  Lite' 
racl^,  a  loose  sheet  fell  out  which  looked,  at  quick 
glance,  like  the  news'fliers  recently  thruA  into  my 
hands  in  Copenhagen  as  I  waited  with  thousands  of  others  in  the  crowded 
squares  for  the  late^  war  bulletin. 

I  picked  up  the  sheet  and  found  it  in  one  respeeft  similar  to  those 
Danish  news'bills,  for  it  carried,  as  they  did,  a  frantic,  la^'minute  item 
received  too  late  for  routine  publication.  In^ead,  however,  of  being  news, 
this  was  a  poem. 

The  title  of  the  pcem  was  obviously  Wyspianskian,  “A  Ribbon  from 
The  Varsovienne:''  its  theme,  implicit  in  the  subtitle,  “Art  is  not  enough!’’. 
The  poem  was  by  Kazimierz  Wierzynski  and  he  had  written  it,  evidently, 
in  the  final  hours  of  Free  Poland,  the  laA  moments  of  foreboding  so  pain^ 
fill  to  the  memory  of  all  of  us  who  lived  through  them  in  Warsaw  la^ 
AuguA. 

Wierzynski  imagines  liimself  in  the  poem  to  be  wandering  back^ge 
in  a  theatre  which,  though  empty,  seems  full  of  a  my^erious  and  even 
ominous  Presence.  “Was  there  something  really  there  in  that  moling 
sound?’’  he  asks, 

“Was  it  only  a  dream?  Or  was  the  nocturnal  breeze 
GhoSt'laden?  Perhaps  it  ftill  may  be  found. 

Hiding  itself  in  a  loge  till  the  bravos  cease, 

Darl{,  mysterious,  resting  there  on  a  sword; 

Lifelil{e,  but  white  with  the  pallor  of  doom. 

— -Great  God!  Is  it  someone  risen  from  WaveVs  tomb 
To  see  that  the  guards  who  defend  the  land  are  abroad?'" 

As  I  refleefted  on  the  poem’s  meaning,  the  ribbon  stained  with  blood 
symbolizing  youth’s  recurring  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  country,  as  I 
read  the  lines  in  which  Wierzynski  hears  the  gho^ly  knight  whisper, 
“War  is  coming  again!’’  and  calls  on  the  Muse  to  “teach  his  colleagues 
to  win  or  return  on  their  shields,’’  I  thought  how  far  a  cry  it  was  from  the 
Wierzynski  of  1919  to  this  one  of  1939! 

I  saw  the  old  law  defined  by  Mickiewicz  fulfilling  itself  again  in  this 
poem.  I  saw  Polish  literature  all  flowing  again,  as  Mickiewicz  said  it  did. 
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from  the  concept  “ojczyzna,”  the  fatherland.  For  here  was  Wierzynski, 
whose  evolution  I  had  followed  with  intere^  for  a  number  of  years,  re^ 
turning  to  the  company  of  his  literary  ance^ors,  not  one  of  whom  had 
failed  to  serve  that  ideal  in  his  turn.  No  one,  I  recalled,  ever  tried  harder 
to  break  the  Arangle^grip  of  that  tradition  than  the  Skamandrite  poets 
of  po^'war  Warsaw  to  whose  coterie  Wierzynski  belonged.  They  had 
tried  to  take  love  of  country  for  granted,  as  poets  of  more  fortunately 
placed  nations  may  do,  to  abandon  it  as  proper  literary  material  and  to 
flee  the  compulsion  to  make  art  the  servant  of  patriotism.  Yet  here  was 
Wierzynski  on  the  old  path,  the  old  formula  repeated  in  his  lines.  Poland’s 
“fatal  geography"  had  triumphed  again,  forcing  the  poet  who  wished  to 
sing  of  the  common  experiences  of  mankind,  of  love  and  wine,  of  springs 
time  in  the  Carpathians  and  of  autumn  in  Litwa,  to  sing  in^ead  of  arms 
and  to  exhort  his  colleagues  to  warfare. 

The  laA  time  I  saw  Wierzynski  was  on  the  28th  of  hst  July,  in  Nowo-* 
grodek,  the  town  of  Mickiewicz’s  “angelic  and  idyllic"  boyhood,  when  by 
the  mereA  chance  we  spoke  together  at  an  impromptu  “akademja"  arranged 
by  Count  Jundzill'Balinski,  our  hoA  of  Sieniezyee.  Wierzynski  closed  the 
meeting  with  a  poem  he  wrote  to  celebrate  the  return  of  Marshall 
Pilsudski  to  Litwa.  There  was  no  one  in  the  audience  dry-^yed  when  he 
finished.  I  could  sec  that  Wierzynski  had  come  back,  in  his  poetic  course, 
to  the  two  themes  eternally  dear  to  the  Polish  heart:  love  of  “ojczyzna"  as 
an  ideal  and  love  of  “ojczyzna"  as  a  physical  being  of  rare  loveliness,  a 
country  glowing  with  the  beauty  of  meadow  and  fore^,  grain'ficld  and 
river  and  lake. 

It  came  over  me,  as  I  watched  the  audience,  that  probably  it  would  be 
this  kind  of  poetry,  out  of  New  Poland’s  abundant  crop,  which  would 
live,  for  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  great  tradition  of  Polish  verse. 

Polish  poetry  of  the  po^'war  vintage  has  not  all  been  like  this.  Much 
of  it  ran  counter  to  tradition,  being  city 'bom  and  bred,  its  authors  having, 
as  one  critic  pointed  out,  not  only  no  dirc<ft  connedion  with  the  country^ 
gentry  tradition,  but  also  none,  cither,  with  the  intelligentsia  recruited 
from  those  spheres.  Wierzynski  himself  docs  not  come  from  the  gentry, 
but  he  has  roots  in  the  nearer  thing  to  it,  the  country  village,  and  he  has 
been  felling  in  recent  years  more  and  more  under  the  spell  of  the  gentry 
tradition  as  the  charm  of  Litwa’s  peculiar  culture  has  attraded  him  in' 
creasingly. 

The  people  will  decide  which  of  New  Poland’s  poets  shall  live, 
whether  the  rebellious  verses  of  the  brilliant  virtuoso  Tuwim,  who  comes 
from  the  lead  fruitful  source,  hitherto,  of  poetic  inspiration,  the  dty  of 
Lodz,  or  the  lyrics  of  Kazimiera  Izakowicz,  a  tme  daughter  of  the  domi' 
nant  Borderland  tradition.  The  people  will  decide  whether,  as  in  Poland’s 
long  pad,  only  the  poetry  which  idealizes  “ojczyzna"  and  sings  of  its 
beauty  shall  endure. 
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Twice  within  the  present  century  a  Pole  has  been  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Literature,  Sienkiewicz  in  1905,  Reymont  in  1924.  Sienkiewicz 
belonged  to  the  period  “between  the  Uprisings,”  Reymont  to  the  period 
“after  1863.”  Now,  if  the  same  time  law  which  worked  in  the  case  of 
these  two  were  Aill  in  operation.  Reborn  Poland  would  soon  see  one  of 
its  noveli^  crowned  with  the  Nobel  award.  The  work  thus  singled  out 
would  have  been  written  in  the  middle  1920’s  and  the  Nobel  Prize  would 
fall  to  it  in  1943. 

This  will  probably  not  happen,  since  no  novel  of  Reborn  Poland  quite 
achieved  the  universality  and  unmi^kable  grandeur  required  of  a  Nobel 
Prize  work.  The  possibility  of  its  happening,  however,  is  the  less  remote 
because  of  the  coincidence  that,  ju^  about  the  time  of  the  middle  twenties, 
Marja  Dabrowska  abandoned  straight  reporting  for  fiction  and  set  out  on 
the  course  which  was  ultimately  to  give  New  Poland  its  fine^  novel, 
Nights  and  Days.  It  was  in  the  middle  twenties,  too,  when  Zofja  Kossak, 
the  only  other  noveli^  of  New  Poland  mentioned  as  a  Nobel  candidate, 
began  to  produce  tangible  fruit  each  year  from  her  Judies  in  the  Polish 
pa^  and  to  write  the  hi^rical  novels  which  have  won  her  the  di^inc' 
tion  of  being  called  “a  second  Sienkiewicz.” 

Whether  New  Poland  is  honored  with  a  Nobel  Award  or  not,  Da^ 
browska  and  Kossak,  of  all  its  many  noveli^,  will,  I  believe,  be  the  ones 
to  live. 

Why  they,  and  not  the  others? 

To  answer  this,  we  mu^  see,  fir^  of  all,  who  the  people  are  who 
will  decide  this  que^on  of  literary  immortality,  and  the  answer  in  this 
case  muA  obviously  be,  “Those  who  can  afford  to  buy  books  and  those 
who  have  to  rent  them.”  The  former  will  be  the  country  gentry,  the  latter 
townspeople  and  dty  folk.  Let  us  see  what  these  two  classes  read. 

LaA  summer,  as  I  went  from  one  Polish  country-house  to  another, 
it  seemed  to  me  I  could  deted:  a  complete  indifference  to,  amounting  to 
a  virtual  boycott  of,  the  great  body  of  recent  Polish  novels.  I  never  saw 
anywhere  a  single  volume  of  Gojawiezynska,  of  Unilowski,  of  Zarembina, 
of  Kurek,  of  any,  in  fad,  of  those  whose  themes  were  either  proletarian 
or  peasant.  These  books  had  been  the  ones  mod  widely  reviewed  in  the 
literary  journals,  I  had  seen  them  displayed  in  the  book  shops  and  had 
reviewed  them  myself  in  the  United  States.  Dabrowska  and  Kossak,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  missing,  and  when  I  asked  my  hods  what  books  I  should 
review  for  the  American  press  their  suggedions  were  invariably  Dabrow- 
ska’s  T^ights  and  Days,  Kossak’s  The  Crusaders. 

In  both  dty  and  country  I  found  French  and  English  novels  more 
widely  read  than  Polish,  but  when  I  did  get  an  opinion  of  the  Polish  novel 
even  in  the  dty,  Kossak  and  Dabrowska  were  sure  to  be  the  ones  mod 
warmly  praised.  Inddentally,  moreover,  I  was  often  told  that  if  I  wished 
to  know  who  was  really  read  and  adored  I  should  examine  the  sales  and 
rental  record  of  Marja  Rodziewicz6wna,  a  drange,  masculine  woman  from 
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the  prc'war  generation  whose  tales  of  the  Borderland  gentry  were  per" 
manent  beA"sellers! 

I  began  to  try  to  formulate  conclusions:  evidently  the  literary  ta^es 
of  city  and  country  were  identical.  Both  liked  T^ights  and  Days,  a  simple, 
moreor'less  epic  saga  of  a  country  family  of  We^em  Poland  between  the 
Uprising  of  1863  and  the  years  juA  before  the  Great  War.  Both  liked 
Kossak's  hi^orical  novels,  not  only  The  Crusaders  but  her  ^ricftly  Polish 
hi^orical  tales  as  well.  And  everywhere  there  was  a  secret  predilecftion 
for  Rodziewicz6wna. 

People  like  to  read  about  themselves,  I  decided,  and  both  Kossak  and 
Dabrowska  wrote  of  the  people  who  made  up  traditionally  the  “Respu" 
blica  Poloniae”  and  who  form  today’s  reading  public.  They  are  not  only 
the  “rich,  the  noble  and  the  well'bom,’’  but  the  much  wider  company 
of  all  Polish  literate  society,  not  one  member  of  which  but  is  Wrongly 
marked  by  the  dominant  country^gentry  tradition  in  Polish  letters.  Prob" 
ably  Dabrowska  and  Kossak  will  live  because  their  novels  are  in  hanr^ony 
with  this  tradition.  It  ^ill  remains  vital,  despite  two  decades  of  literary 
urbanization.  Perhaps  the  complete  overturn  of  Polish  life  which  is  going 
on  under  our  eyes  today  will  change  this,  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  The  old 
tradition  has  great  endurance,  great  tenacity:  it  will  persiA  in  a  country 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  geography,  is  bound,  for  a  long  time, 
to  be  predominantly  rural. 

A 

LaA  summer  I  was  told  by  one  person  after  another  that  the  “be^ 
book’’  he  had  read  in  a  long  time  was  Stefan  Kieniewicz’s  new  biography 
of  Prince  Adam  Sapieha,  the  Galician  ari^ocrat  who  was  known  as  “The 
Red  Prince.’’  “Read  it,  ’’everyone  said,  “it  is  excellent.’’ 

I  had  no  time  to  read  it  then,  though  it  was  on  the  library  table  of 
every  country-house,  but  I  have  read  it  since,  in  New  York,  and  I  agree 
that  not  only  is  it  excellent  intrinsically  but  symboh'cally  too,  for  it  ^nds 
for  the  whole  class  of  writing  in  which  Reborn  Poland  achieved  mo^. 
Biography  was  Reborn  Poland’s  mo^  conspicuous  contribution  to  the 
general  treasury  of  Polish  literature. 

Biography  did  not  begin  to  flourish  until  in  the  thirties,  but  then  it 
proved  a  truly  varied  vintage.  In  1934  came  the  romanticized  biography 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Sandomierz  in  Iwaszkiewicz’s  Red  Shields^  in  1939  the 
highly  personalized  Touth  of  Chopin  by  Nowaezynski,  and  in  between  the 
Biographies  of  Peasants  assembled  by  Ludwik  Krzywicki  and  the  comple¬ 
mentary  biographies  of  small  town  intelligentsia  coUeAed  by  a  foundation 
operating  under  other  direction.  Memoirs  of  fascinating  ladies  and  of 
equally  fascinating  gentlemen  have  come  from  the  pens  of  Wasylewski 
and  Piskor,  Boy-Zelenski  portrayed  the  true  MarysienJ{a  and  Marja 
Czapska  gave  us  an  excellent  life  of  the  poet  Slowacki’s  fir^  love,  Ludwi^a 
Sniadec\a.  And  though  ^ill  there  remains  to  be  written  a  genuinely  satis¬ 
factory  biography  of  Mickiewicz,  of  Slowacki  and  of  Krasinski,  of  Sien- 
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kiewicz  and  of  Rcymont,  Copernicus  was  finally  done  ju^ice  to  by  Jeremi 
Wasiutynski.  The  days  of  Reborn  Poland  were,  indeed,  great  days  for 
biography. — Columbia  University. 

AAA 

A  MEXICAN  aUATER' 
CENTENARY 

BY  RAFAEL  HELIODORO  VALLE 


For  many  years,  scholars  have  been  intere^ed  in  tracing  the 
hiAory  of  printing  in  America.  Four  centuries  after  the  great 
event  which  occurred  in  Mexico  City,  it  was  but  natural  that 
it  should  be  commemorated  in  books,  pamphlets,  lectures,  mono' 
graphs  and  newspaper  articles.  Renewed  consideration  of  this 
subje(ft  not  only  furnished  a  motive  for  emphasizing  the  significance  of  the 
event,  but  also  for  simulating  the  inveSigations  which  have  been  carried 
on  with  the  objeeft  of  determining  the  exaeft  date  on  which  it  occurred. 

The  celebration  of  this  hiSoric  anniversary  naturally  was  not  confined 
to  Mexico.  Observances  also  were  held  in  other  countries  of  the  Americas 
which  received  direSly  from  Mexico  City  that  inSrument  of  high  culture. 
On  their  p)art  the  Franciscans,  who  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
glorious  achievement,  could  not  but  give  renewed  thanks  to  the  colonial 
leader  Fray  Juan  de  Zumarraga  and  to  the  missionaries  who  took  advan^ 
tage  of  the  introdueftion  of  printing  to  dissiminate  in  this  hemisphere  the 
new  forms  of  ChriSian  thought. 

One  of  the  firS  bibliographical  fruits  was  the  notable  booklet.  Some 
Fir^  Franciscan  Books  and  the  Catholic  Art  of  Printing.  (St.  Anthony  Guild 
Press,  Franciscan  MonaSery,  Patterson,  N.  J.) 

Among  the  editorial  jewels  which  will  always  be  a  source  of  pride 
to  Mexico,  there  may  be  mentioned  the  facsimile  edition  of  the  Tumulo 
Imperial  de  la  Gran  Ciudad  de  Mexico^  by  Francisco  Cervantes  de  Salazar, 
which  was  printed  by  Antonio  de  Espinosa  in  1560,  and  published  in  a 
second  edition  by  Ju^ino  Fernandez  and  Edmundo  O’Gorman,  with  a 
prologue  by  Federico  Gomez  de  Orozco,  using  the  copy  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  E.  E.  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery.  The  Alcancia 
publishing  house  issued  one  hundred  numbered  copies,  describing  its 
reasons  for  doing  so  as  an  “homage  to  printing  in  America,  in  honor  of 
the  fourth  centenary  of  its  e^blishment.” 

Later  there  was  published  the  beautiful  book  of  the  engineer  Vito 
Alessio  Robles,  The  Fir^  Printing  Eftablishment  in  the  Interior  Provinces 
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of  the  East  (Libreria  Robredo  of  Jos^  Porrua  c  Hijos).  In  this  book  is  the 
following  dedicatory  note:  “On  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  e^blishment 
of  printing  in  Mexico,  rc8pc(^tful  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  illu^ous 
Fray  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  from  whose  efforts  resulted  the  e^blishment  of 
the  fir^  printing  house  in  America;  to  Juan  Pablos,  the  fir^  printer  who 
left  enduring  traces  of  his  beneficent  adtivities  in  the  we^em  hemisphere, 
and  to  Samuel  Bangs  of  Bo^on,  who  fought  for  Mexico’s  independence 
and  who  was  the  fir^  printer  in  Texas,  Tamaulipas,  Nuevo  Leon  and 
Coahuila.” 

A  splendid  editorial  work  has  been  the  second  edition  which  the  Old 
Bookshop  of  Robredo,  of  Jos^  Porrua  and  Sons,  made  in  1 10  copies  of  the 
Letter  of  Advices  and  T^otes  of  the  MoSt  Reverend  Father  Fray  Francisco 
de  Gonzaga,  who  was  miniver  general  of  the  Franciscan  order  in  Mexico. 
This  was  a  fecsimile  edition  of  that  printed  in  Mexico  by  Pedro  Ocharte 
in  1583.  It  has  a  prologue  by  Federico  Gomez  de  Orozco,  who  says  that 
besides  dealing  with  a  rare  printed  work  very  important  in  the  hi^ory  of 
Mexico,  it  con^tutes  an  homage  which  the  editors  render  “to  the  cele^ 
bration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  introdudtion  of  printing  into 
Mexico.” 

The  di^inguished  bibliophile  Salo  Hale  took  part  in  the  praiseworthy 
observance,  issuing  an  edition  of  one  hundred  copies  of  the  Instructions  of 
the  Most  Excellent  Don  Gaspar  de  Zuniga  y  Acevedo,  Count  of  Monterrey, 
?{inth  Viceroy  of  J^ew  Spain  Regarding  the  Raising  of  Hens,  a  rare  Mexi^ 
can  work  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  was  fir^  published  by 
Melchor  Ocharte. 

Notable  also  is  the  publication  of  the  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Her' 
nando  Cortes,  Marquis  del  Valle.  A  facsimile  and  paleographic  version, 
together  with  an  English  translation  of  the  original  testament,  dated  at 
Seville,  the  eleventh  day  of  October,  1547,  with  introdu(ition  and  notes  by 
Mr.  G.  R.  G.  Conway.  In  the  colophon  is  the  following  note:  “This  book 
was  privately  printed  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  under  the  direc5tion  of  J.  J. 
Allard,  during  the  month  of  September,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty ^nine, 
the  year  of  the  quatercentenary  of  the  e^blishment  in  that  dty  of  the 
firA  printing  press  in  the  New  World.” 

Worthy  of  occupying  a  primary  place  in  this  bibliography  is  Mexico 
Imprints,  iy44'j6oo,  in  the  Huntington  Library,  by  Henry  R.  Wagner 
(San  Marino,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A.,  The  Library).  Mr.  Wagner  is  the  author 
of  the  7{ew  Bibliography  of  Mexico  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  translated 
by  Joaquin  Garcia  Pimentel  and  Federico  Gomez  de  Orozco,  which  will 
be  issued  in  Spanish  very  soon  by  the  Polis  Publishing  Company  of 
Mexico  City.  The  edition  is  in  charge  of  Agutin  Veliisquez  Chavez. 

The  Franciscans  and  Printing  in  Mexico  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  is  the 
title  of  a  notable  bibliographical  ^udy  made  by  Roman  Zulaica  Garate 
(Pedro  Robredo  Publishing  House),  which  in  373  pages  makes  an  analysis 
of  the  books  of  Fray  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  Juan  Gerson,  Dionisio  Rikel,  and 
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the  clerics  Pedro  de  Cordoba,  Pedro  de  Gante,  Alonso  Rengel,  Luis  Villab 
pando,  Toribio  de  Motolinia,  Pedro  de  Betanzos,  Alonso  de  Molina, 
Maturino  Gilberti,  Juan  Bautin  de  Lagunas,  Diego  de  Landa,  Juan  de 
Ayora,  Alonso  de  Medrano,  Juan  de  Gaona,  Miguel  de  Zarate,  Bernar^ 
dino  de  Sahagun,  Francisco  Gonzaga,  Pedro  Ortiz,  Juan  Nazarmendi, 
Juan  Bautin,  Andr^  de  CaAro  and  Juan  de  Rivas. 

The  appendix  includes  the  erudite  ^dies  which  were  written  con^ 
ceming  the  hi^ory  of  printing  in  America  by  Joaquin  Garcia  Icazbalceta, 
Marcos  Jim6iez  de  la  Espada  and  Henry  Harrisse,  before  the  contract  of 
June  12,  1539,  between  Juan  Cromberger  and  Juan  Pablos  had  come  to 
light.  The  book  gives  information  about  the  libraries  where  may  be  found 
some  of  the  books  described  in  the  work. 

In  Yucatan  the  League  of  Social  Aefrion  held  a  formal  session  on  the 
seventeenth  of  November,  and  a  r^um^  has  been  published  of  that 
observance,  including  the  works  which  were  read  there.  The  chief  ones 
are.  The  Establishment  of  Printing  in  Mexico,  by  Licenciado  Gonzalo 
Camara;  Historical  Review  of  Printing  from  its  Inception  until  its  Introduc' 
tion  into  Yucatan,  by  Mireya  Priego  de  Arjona;  Some  Biographical  T^otes 
of  Jose  Francisco  Bates,  by  J.  Ignacio  Rubio  Mane  and  Some  Facts  About 
the  Introdiu^ion  and  FirSt  Tears  of  Printing  and  of  Journalism  in  Yucatan, 
by  Antonio  Canto  Lopez. 

Among  the  monographs  and  Judies  which  appeared  on  the  occasion 
of  this  important  centenary,  and  which  con^itute  a  valuable  hi^orical 
contribution,  we  may  mention  the  following:  Printing  in  Mexico,  by  En" 
rique  Arana  (La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  September  14);  The  Establishment 
of  Printing  in  Mexico  and  A  Great  French  Printer  in  Mexico  during  the 
Sixteenth  Century:  Pedro  Ocharte,  by  Emilio  Valton  (Excelsior,  Mexico, 
July  12  and  14);  The  T^oble  Art  of  Typography,  by  Luis  Cardoza  y  Arag6n 
(El  ?{acional,  Mexico,  May  19);  Some  Data  for  the  History  of  Printing  in 
Peru  from  1791  to  1839,  by  Carlos  J.  Bachmann  (El  Comercio,  Lima, 
May  4);  Fourth  Centenary  of  Printing  in  Mexico,  by  Carlos  E.  Castaneda 
(Historical  Investigations,  Mexico,  April);  A  Century  of  Printing  in  Yuca' 
tan,  by  Mireya  Priego  de  Arjona  (Orbe,  Merida,  January-March);  and 
Printing  and  Journalism  in  Parral,  by  Jos^  G.  Rocha  (Bulletin  of  the  Chihua' 
hua  Society  of  Historical  Studies,  April  15). 

But  among  the  mo^  di^inguished  expressions  of  homage,  undoubt' 
edly  out^nding  was  the  edition  in  English  of  number  seven  of  the  review 
Mexican  Art  and  Life,  of  which  Francisco  Diaz  de  Le6n  was  art  editor. 
This  edition,  entirely  devoted  to  the  hi^ory  of  printing  and  enriched 
by  reprodudtions  of  book  covers,  bindings,  vignettes,  engravings  and 
Mexican  ex'libris,  offers  the  following  works;  Pre'Hispanic  Manuscripts 
of  Mexico,  by  Rafiiel  Garcia  Granados;  Mexican  Booths  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  by  Federico  Gomez  de  Orozco;  Printing  in  Mexico  in  the  Seven' 
teenth  Century  and  Printing  in  Mexico  During  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by 
Manuel  Toussaint;  The  Press,  a  Social  and  Political  School,  by  Angel 
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Martin  P^rez;  An  Early  Mexican  Xilograph  Incunabula^  by  Edmundo 
O’Gonnan;  Mexican  Boo\s  in  the  T^ineteenth  Century,  by  Enrique  Fer^ 
nandez  Ledesma;  Bool^'Binding  in  Mexico,  by  Manuel  Romero  de  Terreros, 
and  Fire  Marlas  and  Ex'Libris,  by  Jos^  Juan  Tablada. 

One  of  the  mo^  enthusia^ic  promoters  of  the  great  commemorative 
observance  has  been  Francisco  Gamoneda,  bibliographer,  bibliophile  and 
archiviA,  who  in  his  capacity  as  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Book 
Sellers  of  Mexico,  organized  a  series  of  conferences  which  were  held  in 
Mexico  City  from  November  20  to  December  15.  At  these  meetings, 
fir^'rank  scholars  discussed  the  following  topics:  Western  Culture  and 
the  Mexican  Bool{s  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  by  Federico  Gomez  de  Orozco; 
The  Franciscans''  Contribution  to  the  E^blishment  of  Printing  in  Mexico, 
by  Romin  Zulaica  Garate:  Printing  in  America,  by  Demetrio  S.  Garda; 
Printing  in  Yucatan,  by  Ricardo  Lopez  Mendez;  Literary  Production  in 
7^ew  Spain,  by  Francisco  Gamoneda;  Typographical  and  Artiftic  Traits  of 
Mexican  Publications  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  by  Emilio  Valton;  Mex' 
ican  Journalism  in  the  Daum  of  Independence,  by  Manuel  Toussaint;  The 
First  Printed  Words  in  Puebla,  by  Francisco  Perez  Salazar;  The  FirSt  Boo\ 
Printed  in  Mexico,  by  Juan  B.  Igumiz;  Printing  in  the  Interior  Provinces  of 
the  East,  by  Vito  Alessio  Robles;  The  Legislation  on  Printing  in  Mexico,  by 
Luz  Garcia  Nunez;  and  The  European  Printers  and  Printing  in  Mexico,  by 
Carlos  E.  Linga. 

In  Guatemala  an  exposition  of  “old  books  and  pamphlets"  was  opened 
November  sixth  in  the  Museum  of  Hi^ory  and  Fine  Arts.  Publications 
issued  in  that  country  from  1660  to  i860  were  placed  on  exhibition.  The 
prindpal  objed:  of  the  exposition  was  “to  display  to  the  public  the  capa^ 
dty,  preparation  and  execution  of  book  covers  and  pages,  notwithdanding 
the  meager  elements  available  at  that  time  for  such  worL"  At  this  exposi- 
tion  were  exhibited  works  published  by  Guatemalan  printing  edablish^ 
ments  from  the  time  of  that  of  Joseph  de  Pineda  Ibarra  to  the  printshop 
of“LaPaz." 

It  has  been  said  that  there  was  a  fird  book  published  in  Guatemala 
even  before  the  introdudion  of  printing  into  the  country,  “that  is  to  say, 
before  1660,  for  on  the  cover  can  be  read  easily  the  year  1641,  although 
that  date  has  been  the  subjed  of  controversy,  and  scholars  now  argue 
whether  it  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century  or  the  dghteenth."  This 
printed  work  is  called  Puntero  apuntado  con  apuntes  breves  (which  might 
be  translated,  “Pointer  pointed  with  brief  points"),  issued  by  a  Franciscan 
of  the  province  of  Guatemala. 

The  original  occupies  a  place  in  the  Medina  coUedion  of  the  National 
Library  at  Santiago  de  Chile,  and  the  typographical  work  is  attributed  to 
Fray  Juan  de  Dios  del  Cid.  But  in  El  Imparcial  (Odober  23,  1939)  of 
Guatemala  City,  a  learned  invedigator.  Fray  Lazaro  Lamadrid,  published 
some  notes  affirming  that  “El  Puntero"  was  not  the  fird  work  published 
in  Guatemala. — Mexico  City. 
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Exiled  German  Writers  in  the  Belligerent  Countries 

BY  F.  G.  WEISKOPF 

The  writer  who  is  compelled  to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  exile  is 
no  rarity  in  German  literature.  In  the  course  of  Germany’s  long 
hi^ory  there  have  been  frequently  recurring  periods  of  emigra' 
tion.  The  reason  for  this  phenomenon  has  been  the  prevalent 
“deutsche  Misere,”  to  appropriate  a  phrase  coined  by  the  ' 
brilliant  Holderlin,  himself  broken  by  the  “Misere”  which  he  describes. 
The  explanation  lies  in  Germany's  peculiar  hi^orical  development,  as  a 
result  of  which,  after  the  greater  popular  movement  for  freedom  which 
she  had  ever  known,  the  Peasants’  War  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
feudal  rule  was  solidly  re^ored  for  a  long  time  to  come,  every  progressive 
movement  was  ruthlessly  repressed,  and  even  the  formation  of  the  modem 
^te  was  accomplished  entirely  from  above,  by  the  monarchi^ic  Junker 
Bismarck,  and  not,  as  in  France,  England  and  the  United  States,  through 
a  victorious  uprising  of  the  people. 

The  France  of  the  “D^laration  des  Droits  de  I’Homme,”  the  England 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  disposed  of  mo^  of  the  spiritual  forces  of  the 
nation.  The  writer  was  free  to  create  as  he  chose,  or  at  lea^  to  criticize 
as  he  chose,  hence  there  was  no  reason  for  him  to  emigrate.  It  is  significant 
that  Benjamin  Con^nt  and  Madame  de  Stael  went  into  exile  during  the 
fir*  Imperial  intermezzo  and  Vieftor  Hugo  during  the  second.  It  was 
different  in  Germany,  chopped  up  as  she  was  into  a  hundred  jealous  little 
*ates  and  sighing  under  a  hundred  tiny  despots.  Again  and  again  writers 
were  forced  to  flee  to  foreign  countries  in  order  to  breathe  and  work 
freely.  Sometimes  they  merely  crossed  the  boundaries  of  Hanover  or  Wiirt' 
temberg,  like  Jakob  Grimm  and  Friedrich  Schiller.  Sometimes  they  crossed 
the  Rhine  or  the  Alps  or  the  ocean.  At  bottom  there  was  not  much 
difference,  since  in  those  days  the  little  German  *ates  were,  on  paper  and 
in  fact,  as  completely  separate  from  each  other  as  the  great  nations. 

On  the  long  li*  of  exiled  German  writers  we  find  many  of  the  be* 
names  of  German  literature:  Jakob  Grimm  and  Georg  For*er,  Georg 
Herwegh  and  Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  Heinrich  Heine  and  Ludwig  Borne, 
Georg  Buchner  and  Karl  Po*l  (Charles  Sealsfield),  Reinhold  Lenz  and 
Gottfried  Kinkel,  J.  J.  Winckelmann  and  Platen  (the  la*  two,  it  is  true, 
purely  voluntary  exiles).  But  even  this  imposing  roll  of  the  precursors 
is  a  short  one  compared  to  the  army  of  banished  German  writers  of  today. 
Nor  is  the  numerical  difference  the  only  one.  It  is  quite  as  much  a  matter 
of  quality  as  quantity.  We  no  longer  have  a  li*  of  literary  emigres,  but  a 
literature  of  emigration.  The  exodus,  which  set  in  after  the  Reich*ag  fire 
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and  the  burning  of  the  books,  became  a  mass  movement.  This  and  the 
circum^nce  that  the  prouder  names  and  the  mo^  promising  talents 
among  German  writers  appear  on  the  li^,  make  of  the  situation  one  which 
is  completely  unique,  not  merely  in  the  hi^ory  of  Germany,  but  in  the 
hi^ory  of  the  world. 

A 

“Give  the  man  your  hand,  he  is  an  exile!”  an  old  Hessian  peasant 
woman  said  to  her  grandson  as  she  welcomed  the  banished  Hanoverian 
Jakob  Grimm  to  her  hospitable  land  of  Hessen.  The  German  writers  who 
fled  from  the  Third  Reich  a  hundred  years  later  did  not  always  find  as 
cordial  a  reception,  but  they  did  find  asylum  in  one  place  or  another. 
The  conditions  under  which  they  lived  and  worked  in  more  kindly  Euro' 
pean  countries  till  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  were  usually  very 
difficult.  There  were  always  serious  material  problems  to  druggie  with. 
There  was  the  securing  of  papers  of  legitimation,  the  druggie  for  residence 
permits,  the  search  for  publishers,  for  sources  of  documentation,  for  facili' 
ties  for  ^dy;  there  was  the  eternal  anxiety  over  tomorrow’s  rent,  over 
the  wherewithal  to  maintain  a  respecftable  e^blishment;  there  was  even 
the  problem  of  finding  enough  to  eat,  which  in  some  cases  was  solved  only 
by  the  mo^  complicated  manoeuvers  and  at  the  co^  of  enormous  sacrifices. 
TTien  there  were  psychological  problems,  the  emigration  psychosis,  the 
loss  of  the  old  conta<5ts  and  inability  to  adju^  oneself  to  new  ones,  and  the 
like.  Some  of  the  exiles  lacked  length  to  carry  on  and  gave  up  the  toiggle 
(Tucholsky,  Toller).  But  the  moral  Arength  and  the  confident  vitality 
of  the  German  emigration  literature  is  proved  by  the  hA  that  suicides  have 
been  as  rare  as  in^nces  of  defedion  and  submission  (Glaeser).  And  it  is 
particularly  to  the  credit  of  emigration  literature  that  in  a  situation  which 
could  scarcely  be  more  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  new  talents, 
capable  young  writers  have  appeared  (without  any  eflFort  to  cover  the 
ground  completely,  I  will  mention  among  writers  who  have  begun  their 
work  in  exile,  the  names  of  H.  W.  Katz,  Erich  Keisch,  Ruth  Lenz,  Werner 
Ilberg). 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  there  was  a  sudden  and  even  catas^ 
trophic  change  in  the  living  and  working  conditions  of  the  Emigre  writers 
in  Wed:  Europe.  It  is  the  situation  of  these  exiled  German  writers  that 
I  wish  to  discuss  here. 

A 

Whereas  the  German,  Audrian  and  Sudeten  German  emigre  writers  in 
England  were  affeded  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  mod  seriously  aflfedted  drata  of  the  English  population  (with  the 
addition  of  special  regulations  looking  toward  the  determination  of  their 
attitude  toward  Nazism);  whereas,  although  the  material  conditions  of 
living  became  more  difficult  for  them,  they  remained  for  the  mod  part 
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rclativsly  free  to  live,  work  and  ^udy,  and  even  received  financial  support 
from  various  funds — ^their  fellow-sufferers  in  France  were  the  vidtims  of 
a  series  of  useless  and  cruel  measures  that  reduced  them  to  a  condition 
which,  when  their  effedt  is  generally  known,  cannot  fail  to  ^ir  the  pity 
and  the  indignation  of  all  lovers  of  unhampered  literary  creation. 

Indiscriminately  and  ruthlessly,  along  with  all  the  other  anti-Nazi  emi¬ 
grants,  the  writers  were  arreted  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
and  herded  into  prisons  and  prison  camps  which  lacked  the  simple^ 
hygienic  conveniences.  What  I^ul  Hertz,  late  Prussian  miniver,  himself 
a  joumaliA  and  writer,  reports  under  the  title  Franl^reich  und  die  deutsche 
Emigration^  is  ju^  as  true  of  the  writers  as  of  the  other  ^migrw.  Hertz 
writes: 

“Four  months  have  passed  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  greater 
number  of  the  fugitives  who  were  interned  in  the  middle  of  September 
are  ^ill  in  the  concentration  camps.  It  would  be  a  great  inju^ce,  not  only 
to  the  interned  refugees,  but  to  France  as  well,  to  pass  these  conditions 
without  mention.  For  many  years  France  has  been  ju^ly  regarded  as  a 
place  of  generous  asylum  for  political  refugees.  Now  she  unqualifiedly 
refuses  such  asylum.  We  are  told  that  the  interning  of  all  refugees  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  liberal  granting  of  the  right  of  asylum  in  the 
pa^.  An  American  newspaper  declared  a  short  time  ago  that  the  interning 
of  all  refugees  was  the  only  way  by  which  France  could  proted:  herself 
againd  the  possibility  of  Germany's  sending  out  her  spies  equipped  with 
J-passes  (Jew-passports).  There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  this  asser¬ 
tion  ....  If  there  were,  how  does  it  come  about  that  England  has  let 
these  ‘spies’  circulate  unmoleded  for  weeks?  .  .  .  Neither  is  it  true  that 
this  aeftion  of  the  French  government  was  occasioned  by  the  Stalin-Hitler 
pad.  The  Sodalid  deputy  J.  Moch,  Julius  Deutsch,  Willi  Miinzenberg 
and  I,  on  Augud  26th,  had  an  interview  in  the  Minidry  of  the  Interior 
with  Minider  Sarraut’s  chief  of  cabinet.  We  were  told  frankly  that  it  had 
been  decided  long  before  that  all  refugees  would  be  interned,  without 
didindion  of  age  or  sex.” 

It  is  easier  to  determine  whether  writers  are  “genuine”  or  “false” 
6nigr^  than  with  mod  other  categories  of  refugees.  The  German  emigrant 
writers  in  France  had  since  1933  been  offering  public  tedimony  to  their 
anti-Hitler  views  and  adivities.  The  majority  of  them  had  been  formally 
deprived  of  their  German  citizenship  long  before.  Many  of  them  had 
publicly  worked  againd  Hitler  at  the  time  of  the  Saar  plebiscite,  many  had 
fought  in  Spain  againd  Hitler’s  “Condor  Legion,”  many  had  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  immediately  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the 
French  government.  And  yet  in  hearings  and  disposition  they  were 
usually  treated  like  the  mod  vicious  criminals.  It  is  true  that  this  treatment 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  central  government.  But  in  pradice,  subaltern 
bureaucrats  very  generally  displayed  their  authority  in  the  mod  brutal 
fashion.  And  for  mod  of  the  ^migr^  writers,  life  was  made  a  hell. 
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A  number  of  the  writers  were  released  in  a  short  time.  Among  these 
were  Lion  Feuchtwanger,  Alfred  Kantorwicz,  Wilhelm  Speyer,  Hermann 
Ke^en,  Leonhard  Frank  (the  la^  two  were  freed  as  a  residt  of  the  desper^ 
ate  efforts  of  the  English  PEN'Club.)  Several  dozen  less  well-known 
writers  were  in  this  group.  Many  of  these  relatively  fortunate  exiles  were 
assigned  to  definite  places  of  residence,  which  they  were  not  allowed  to 
leave.  One  has  written  to  friends  in  America  (reproduced  with  all  its 
infradtions  of  English  grammar): 

“I  was  released  from  the  camp  and  sent  to  the  little  village  of  .  .  ., 
where  I  muA  hold  me  to  the  disposition  of  the  authorities  and  wait.  But 
wait  from  what?  There  is  no  money  and  no  possibility  to  earn.  French 
papers  and  magazines  are  closed  to  us.  German  papers  of  and-nazi  charac¬ 
ter  don’t  exi^  any  more.  The  people  in  the  village  are  good  French  people. 
They  are  not  camp  wardens.  But  I  can’t  beg  them  to  give  me  all  the  time 
to  eat.  And  my  wife  is  very  sick.  .  .  .” 

I  know  of  another,  an  even  more  fortunate  exile  writer,  Em^  Weiss. 
He  was  not  interned,  since  he  has  a  Czechoslovak  passport.  But  how  is  he 
living,  this  famous  noveli^,  prize-winner,  author  of  some  twenty  books 
which  have  been  translated  into  mo^  of  the  European  languages?  Here  is 
a  passage  from  one  of  his  letters: 

“No  work,  very  little  money,  no  friends,  many  comfortless,  despairing 
days.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  need  your  help  very  much.  But,  my  friends,  what  can 
you  do?  Find  me  writing  to  do?  Help  me  financially?  Place  one  of  my  novels 
in  the  L^nited  States  (I  have  a  new  one  finished)?  Those  are  dreams  of 
mine.  But  whatever  else  you  do  or  don’t  do,  write  to  me,  break  through 
this  terrible  wall  of  isolation,  of  moral  solitary  confinement,  that  is  choking 
me!  Perhaps,  if  you  do  that,  you  can  save  me.  .  . 

Many  others  are  in  the  camps  of  the  “undesirables’’  (camps  des  indesi' 
rabies).  Some  idea  of  their  vegetative  exigence  there  may  be  gained  from 
a  report  which  appeared  in  the  ?^ew  Tor\er  Vol\szeitung  (Editor-in-Chief 
the  former  Reich^g  deputy  Segher,  assi^nt  the  former  Miniver  Soll- 
mann).  The  camp  is  the  one  at  Frandllon,  in  which  men  between  50  and 
65  were  interned  (Balder  Olden,  who  was  later  released  because  of  illness, 
was  confined  there): 

“The  conditions  under  which  these  men  half  live,  half  die,  are  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  a  civilized  country  and  almo^  invite  comparison  with  the  con¬ 
centration  camps  in  Nazi  Germany.  The  men  are  housed  in  abandoned 
sheds.  The  ^raw  they  lie  on  has  in  the  course  of  the  months  beccme  a 
swamp.  The  sheds  are  overcrowded,  there  are  no  tables,  no  chairs,  liter¬ 
ally  nothing.  The  inmates  have  the  choice  of  lying  all  day  long  on  the  wet, 
rotting  Araw,  or  standing  up  part  of  the  time.  They  live  exadly  like  bea^ 
in  a  ^ble.’’ 

At  present  moA  of  the  interned  writers  are  in  the  camp  at  Vemet 
d’Ariege.  The  be^  known  of  them  are:  Friedrich  Wolf,  whose  anti-Nazi 
film  Professor  Mamloc\  ran  in  250  English  theaters,  although  their  author 
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did  not  have  enough  money  to  buy  himself  an  overcoat;  Gu^v  Regler, 
seriously  wounded  in  Spain,  noveliA  of  European  reputation,  known  also 
in  America;  Dr.  Budzislawski,  publisher  of  the  Weltbuhne,  whose  editor 
was  Carl  von  Ossietjki,  Nobel  prize  winner  and  vicftim  of  the  Nazis; 
Theodor  Balk,  author  of  a  book  on  the  Saar  which  particularly  birred  the 
anger  of  the  Nazis,  for  two  years  army  surgeon  in  Spain;  Malter  Mehring, 
one  of  the  be^  German  lyric  poets;  Arthur  Koehler,  author  of  the  sensa' 
tional  bock  A  Spanish  Teitamenu  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Chronicle 
in  Spain,  condemned  to  death  by  Franco  and  freed  through  the  special 
intervention  of  the  Duchess  of  Atholl,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
others;  Bruno  Frei,  editor  of  the  anti'Hitler  Deutschen  Informationen; 
Johannes  Wue^en,  noveli^  and  arti^;  Dr.  Bom^ein,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Pariser  Tageszeitung^  the  Conservative  Democratic  daily  organ  of  the 
German  imigcis;  Bruno  von  Salomon  and  his  wife  Doris,  especially  hated 
by  the  Nazis  on  account  of  their  part  in  anti'Hitler  activities  (Salomon’s 
brother  is  a  well-known  Nazi  author);  Rudolf  Fei^mann,  author  of  works 
on  military  science;  Rudolf  Leonhard,  president  of  the  “Schutzverband 
Deutscher  Schrift^eller”;  Max  Schroeder,  executive  secretary  of  the  same 
organization. 

Let  me  offer  a  bit  of  evidence  as  to  the  life  in  the  camps  in  the  Pyre¬ 
nees.  The  wife  of  an  inmate,  a  well  known  author,  writes  as  follows: 

“My  husband  lives  very  much  the  life  of  a  “Moor  soldier’’  (allusion 
to  the  title  of  a  celebrated  concentration-camp  book.  Die  Moorsolddtcn,  by 
Langhoff),  with  a  little  more  amiability  and  humanity.  It  would  be  won¬ 
derful  if  you  would  write  to  him,  for  what  he  needs  mo^  is  to  be  roused 
from  his  feeling  that  he  is  deserted  and  forgotten.  He  has  been  assigned 
the  duty  of  cleaning  the  latrines  and  keeping  the  paths  in  order.  He  is  also 
in  charge  of  the  cultural  adtivities  of  his  barracks.  In  this  capacity  it  is  his 
business  to  light  the  one  oil  lamp  which  the  barracks  possess.  And  even 
that  is  something.’’ 

That  the  morale  of  the  interned  writers  is  high  in  spite  of  all  discour¬ 
agements  is  evident  from  the  following  letter  which  comes  from  the  camp 
itself  (its  writer  is  a  very  well-known  author) : 

“We  are  ^udying.  We  give  each  other  lessons.  The  Wronger  help  the 
weaker.  I  have  seen  the  example  of  Lazarus,  who  cut  his  cloak  in  two  to 
give  a  beggar  half,  followed  here  again  and  again.  We  can’t  write.  We  have 
no  lights  and  no  heat.  But  we  plan  the  themes  of  books  which  we  will 
write  some  day.  As  Heine  phrased  it,  our  heads  are  twittering  birds’ 
ne^  full  of  ideals.’’ 

A 

They  are  almo^  entirely  deprived  of  means  of  expression.  And  even 
when  they  have  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves,  they  mu^  be 
careful  to  say  little,  and  that  little  mu^  be  non-committal.  So  that  it  is 
^11  too  early  to  draw  general  conclusions  as  to  the  effedt  of  their  situation 
on  their  writing  and  their  thinking.  But  from  the  infrequent  letters  and 
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other  signs  of  life  which  emanate  from  them,  it  appears  that  the  majority 
look  forward  confidently  to  the  downfall  of  Hitler,  the  vidtory  of  liberty, 
the  triumph  of  their  free  German  literature.  Again  and  again  the  phrase 
recurs:  “We  are  going  through  the  harden  but  certainly  the  la^  ^ge  of 
our  exile.  It  will  be  better  and  brighter  tomorrow.” 

They  are  working,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  work,  on  new  books. 
Information  with  regard  to  their  literary  plans  is  meager.  Lion  Feucht' 
wanger  has  gone  to  work  on  a  new  book.  Kantorwicz  has  finished  a  novel; 
Anna  Seghers  has  written  a  ^ory  called  Die  sieben  Kreuze  (the  fortunes  of 
seven  fugitives  from  a  German  concentration  camp)  and  is  at  work  on  an 
essay  entitled  Das  gewohnliche  und  das  gefdhrliche  Leben;  Em^  Weiss  has 
been  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  a  ^ory  of  old  Au^ria;  Hermann 
Ke^en  is  busy  with  literary  criticism  and  translations  from  the  English; 
Friedrich  Wolf  is  planning  two  plays;  H.  W.  Katz,  whose  second  Fisch^ 
mann  novel  will  appear  soon  from  the  Viking  Press,  was  called  to  the 
colors  as  a  Polish  citizen  and  is  collecting  material  for  a  book  whose  title  is 
Corporal  Katz  vs.  Corporal  Hitler. 

Mut  (Courage)  was  the  title  of  the  la^  book  by  Heinrich  Mann,  prob' 
ably  the  mo^  highly  regarded  of  all  ^migr^  writers.  When  he  was  asked 
a  short  time  ago  what  he  expected  to  call  his  next  book,  he  replied  Sieg 
(Victory).  He  was  not  speaking  for  himself  alone. — 7^ew  Torf{. 

(Written  in  the  Spring,  this  article  is  out  of  date  in  some  details. — The  Editors). 

AAA 

We  learn  from  the  Intellectual  Coopera'  **How  many  languages  are  spoken  on 
tion  Bulletin  of  Paris  that  the  “University  this  planet?  This  is  a  que^ion  which  has 

of  Poland  Abroad”  was  inaugurated  in  never  yet  been  satisfadtorily  answered, 

December,  at  6,  Quai  d 'Orleans,  Paris,  although  philologians  have  been  working 

A  monthly  review,  La  Voix  de  Varsovie,  on  it  for  a  long  time.  An  international 

is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  new  collaboration  of  competent  scholars  at  la^ 

in^itution,  and  arrangements  are  under  furnishes  us  exadt  figures.  Grammarians 

way  for  the  e^blishment  of  associated  have  located  6,760  different  languages,  of 

centers  in  other  capitals.  which  more  than  half  are  no  longer  spoken. 

Maria  Kuncewictowa,  one  of  the  able^  To  be  precise,  there  are  2,796  living  Ian' 

noveli^  of  New  Poland,  who  won  wide  guages.  Among  the  peoples  which  con^i' 

popularity  as  well  as  critical  applause  for  tute  the  white  race,  English  is  the  moA 

her  radio  novel  The  Day  by  Day  Experien'  widely  used  language,  followed  in  this 

ces  of  the  Kowalsh^,  is  in  P<u^,  busily  order  by  Russian,  German,  Spanish, 

engaged  in  rebuilding  out  of  its  scattered  French,  Portuguese  and  Italian.  Among 

fragments  the  once  powerful  Polish  branch  the  other  races,  Chinese  occupies  the  firft 

of  the  international  P.E.N.  Club.  Madame  place;  then  come  Japanese,  Arabic,  Hin' 

Kuncewictowa  is  seeing  through  the  du^ani  and  Persian.” — From  Le  Recueil, 

press,  also,  a  French  translation  of  her  Quebec. 

di^inguished  novel  Cudzoziem\a  (The  The  Exiled  Writers  Committee  of  the 
Foreigner),  and  writing,  in  French,  a  re'  League  of  American  Writers  announces 

cord  of  the  experiences  of  the  Polish  Emi'  the  award  of  literary  fellowships  of  $100 

gration  both  in  Warsaw,  during  the  siege,  each  to  Oskar  Maria  Graf,  Will  Schaber 

and  in  exile.  The  work  will  be  called  A  ma  and  Bodo  Uhso,  refugee  anti'Nazi  writers 

concierge  de  Varsovie.  now  living  in  this  country. 
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HANS  GRIMM  STATES  HIS  CASE 
(By  Kenneth  C.  Kaufman) 

In  the  Odx)ber  1939  issue  of  the  Amerv 
can'Gerrruin  Review  (Philadelphia)  ap' 
peared  an  article  by  the  Editor  of  Boo^s 
Abroad  on  The  South  African  Stories  of 
Hans  Grimm.  A  copy  of  this  article  went 
to  Grimm  at  once,  and  despite  some  delay, 
presumably  occasioned  by  an  inquisitive 
English  gentleman  who  signs  himself 
Onsor  589  P  C  66,  it  eventually  reached 
him.  The  singer  of  the  veldt  was  pleased, 
not  to  say  flattered,  by  some  of  Dr.  House's 
evaluations;  but  that  he  was  very  much 
put  out  by  others  of  his  remarks  is  evident 
from  an  open  letter  which  Hans  Grimm 
addresses  to  him  in  Das  mnere  Reich  (Voh 
ume  6,  lOll),  some  of  the  high  points  of 
which  are  here  condensed. 

He  flrft  correct  a  few  matters  which 
are  essentially  minor.  In  the  flrft  place  his 
frther  was  not  “choleric”  but  a  dicin' 
guished  gentleman,  gifted  ^Adth  remarkable 
self  control,  who,  frr  from  inspiring  in  his 
son  a  rabid  racial  and  national  bias,  had  a 
positive  inclination  toward  the  be^  of 
English  culture,  as  well  as  an  equally 
positive  diftate  for  anything  low  or  mean. 
Secondly,  he,  Hans  Grimm,  was  never  a 
joumalift,  but  a  business  man,  until,  in 
1911,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  free^ 
lance  writing.  And  again  he  was  not  a 
“nearsighted  young  trader,”  else  he  could 
never  have  become  the  lynx-eyed  observer 
of  the  f^-flung  South  African  veldt,  as  he 
is  acknowledged  to  be,  but  would  have 
remained  only  an  observer  of  African  bars, 
clubs,  bridge  tables,  and  business  offices. 

He  agrees  emphatically  that  the  saga' 
like  quah'ties  of  certain  of  his  ^ries  derive 
from  primitive  African  surroundings  and 
the  primitive  mental  processes  of  the 
natives.  And  that  his  thinking  has  been 
molded  by  oxitad  with  Boers,  English, 
Zulus  and  Kafirs.  And  that  he  learned  to 
know  Southwe^  Africa  as  a  grim  and 
terrible,  yet  tender  and  loving  goddess, 
and  through  the  tenderness  and  grewsome' 
ness  of  nature  in  the  raw,  the  needed  iron 


was  driven  into  his  soul  and  made  a  poet 
of  him.  He  agrees  also  that  the  au^erity 
of  his  tales,  the  absence  of  laughter,  is 
conneded  with  the  African  scene.  That 
the  purifying  effed  of  suffering  is  one  of 
his  principles;  and  that  his  call  is  not  to  a 
life  of  ease  and  enjoyment  but  to  toil, 
suffering  and  sacrifice  for  the  ffitherland. 

But  he  objeds  to  the  use  of  catchwords 
and  cliche — particularly  those  referring 
to  racial  and  national  enthusiasms.  He  re' 
fuses  to  be  classified  as  a  wandering  proph' 
et  of  (jermany's  exaltation,  he  denies  that 
he  is  like  Kipling,  a  champion  of  racial  and 
political  inequality.  He  thinks  his  critic 
and  admirer  should  be  able  to  praise  his 
literary  worth  without  taking  a  frill  out  of 
his  Deutschheit.  Two  of  the  Schlagume 
he  particularly  objeds  to  are  “consuming 
adoratim  of  a  Prussianized  Germany,”  and 
“jingoism.”  (“Some  day  his  books  may  be 
translated  into  English,  and  we  may  be 
able  to  smile  indulgently  at  his  jingoism 
and  admire  wholeheartedly  his  epic  gift, 
and  his  broad,  if  considerably  less  than 
world'wide,  sympathies.”) 

And  he  defies  anyone  to  produce  a 
single  one  of  his  South  African  dories  in 
which  jingoism  is  glorified,  in  which 
sacrifice  for  the  fatherland  is  worshiped, 
in  which  the  German  protagonid  is  ele' 
vated  above  Boer,  Englidiman,  Irishman  or 
Scot.  He  thinks  it  frirer  that  the  phrase 
should  be  “racial  devotion”  rather  than 
“racial  obsession;”  for  his  devotion  to 
Germany  grew  in  proportion  as  it  became 
more  difficult  to  be  a  German. 

He  is  puzzled,  not  to  say  hurt,  by  the 
datement  that  “It  is  a  curious  illudration 
of  the  perversity  of  external  circumdances 
that  of  these  two  equally  eloquent  cham' 
pions  of  racial  and  political  inequality 
(Kipling  and  Grimm),  one  has  made  his 
name  a  household  word  from  Peking  to 
Valparaiso,  whereas  the  other,  although 
one  book  of  his  sold  well  toward  a  million 
copies  in  his  own  country,  although  some 
groups  know  him  and  admire  him  in  Eng' 
land  and  America,  is  outside  the  German' 
speaking  world  little  more  than  a  name  to 
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the  general  public;"  and  he  wants  to  know 
what  that  has  to  do  with  his  Prussianism, 
his  national  ^th,  his  racial  dogma? 

He  goes  on  to  say  that,  coming  fr^  a 
home  whose  father  and  mother  were  inter' 
national  in  their  sympathies,  lovers  of 
music,  lovers  of  culture,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  an  importing  house  in  London, 
with  a  wide-eyed  truA  that  the  world 
would  return  confidence  for  confidence, 
goodwill  for  goodwill.  The  GSermany  of 
that  day  was  suffering  frc»n  lack  of  raw 
materials,  from  under-development  of  in- 
duties,  from  the  bitterer  feelings  over 
labor  questions.  Many  Germans  were  leav¬ 
ing  home.  And  all  Germany  thought  that 
England  would  welcome  everywhere  in  her 
empire  those  who  were  indu^rious  and 
well-behaved.  So  he  worked  in  London 
from  1895-1897,  and  then  in  South  Africa, 
fir^  as  an  employee  of  the  same  exporting¬ 
importing  firm,  then  after  1901  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  trader  in  Ea^  London,  Cape 
Colony. 

Both  in  England  and  in  Africa  he  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Englishmen  more  than  with 
Germans,  socially  as  well  as  in  business 
matters.  And  at  la^  he  became  convinced 
that  Englishmen,  all  Englishmen,  including 
his  good  friends,  had  for  a  long  time  cher¬ 
ished  a  political  enmity  toward  Germany. 
His  la^  bosom  friend  was  a  young  colonial, 
leader  in  sports,  horseman,  officer  in  the 
local  militia,  with  whom  he  spent  long 
week-ends  on  his  little  farm  on  the  Nahoon 
(where  Grimm  lived  in  order  to  get  closer 
to  the  heart  of  Africa);  they  rode  countless 
miles  together  and  read  Kipling  for  hours 
on  end.  And  when  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  colony,  clubs,  sporting  circles,  news¬ 
paper,  all  were  filled  with  a  latent  hatred 
of  Germany,  which  looked  forward  to  “the 
day,”  when  war  with  Germany  should 
come,  a  war  to  be  begun,  of  course,  by 
Germany,  and  Grimm  suffered  from  it, 
his  friend  (later  to  fiill  as  a  major 
in  German  Ea^  Africa)  poc^-poohed  ^e 
idea  and  assured  him  that  there  was  really^ 
nothing  but  goodwill  for  him  and  for  his 
fatherland.  The  sadness,  the  au^rity, 
the  bek  of  bughter,  of  the  South  African 
tales  well  from  bitter  disillusionment  in 
those  days  when  he  firft  came  to  know  the 
“legend”  of  a  plotting,  Machbvellian, 
power-hungry  Germany — lurking  like  a 
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tiger  to  spring  on  whatever  victim  might 
prove  to  be  mo^  defenseless. 

In  England  he  had  seen  the  London 
Saturday  Review  begin  its  aeries  of  articles 
demanding  the  deftruc^ion  of  Germany, 
frankly  and  shamelessly  because  Germany 
was  becoming  a  trade  rival  of  England;  he 
saw  the  firA  concentration  camps,  in  which 
more  Boer  women  and  children  died  than 
Boer  men  in  the  war;  in  1904  he  saw  the 
understanding  between  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  take  shape,  which  gave  France  a  free 
hand  in  Morocco  and  began  the  encircle¬ 
ment  of  Germany.  There  was,  to  be  sure, 
about  1911,  a  period  of  readtion  and  of  a 
kindlier  attitude  toward  Germany;  it  was 
about  that  time  that  E.  D.  Mc:'ers  Morocco 
in  Diplomacy  appeared  (bter  republished 
under  the  titb  Ten  Tears  of  Secret  DipUy 
macy).  But  again  the  warning  finger  and 
the  whispered  suspicion  had  their  way. 

And  Grimm  particularly  objeefts  to  the 
use  of  catchwords,  because  it  was  these 
very  catchwords,  “Prussianized  Germany,” 
Germany  seeking  her  “place  in  the  sun,” 
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“lurking  Germany,”  which,  greeting  every 
achievement  of  every  German,  led  to  the 
war  of  1914'18,  to  the  treaty  of  Versailles, 
to  the  sacrifice  of  millions  of  lives  and  to  the 
misery  and  despair  of  millions  more,  in' 
ftead  of  a  blo^less  refbrmaticm  of  the 
world  and  mankind. 

He  goes  on  to  maintain  that  the  German 
government  was  driven  to  its  principle  of 
power  politics  by  the  abuse  of  others  and 
again^  its  own  will;  that  German  natkmal' 
ism,  like  American  nationalism,  merely 
ftrove  to  provide  every  able  and  willing 
workman  with  a  job,  to  opert  the  doors  of 
opportunity  to  every  man  of  genius,  closed 
by  reason  of  Germany’s  narrow  geograph' 
ual  limits,  and  thereby  prevent  the  fer' 
ment  of  unreft  and  bitterness  which  comes 
from  thwarted  ambition.  This  widKHit  the 
necessity  of  the  ambitious  German's  giving 
up  his  lamguage  and  his  home  ties.  And  such 
goals,  he  says,  were,  in  view  of  the  great 
gifts  of  German  genius  to  mankind,  not 
precisely  i^tenomena  of  German  jingoism. 

The  goals  of  the  old  nationalism  were 
never  reached.  For  the  enemies  who  made 
of  the  modeft  German  ambitions  of  fifty 
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years  ago  the  legend  of  the  power'mad, 
lurking,  ruthless  Germany,  felt,  even 
better  than  the  Germans,  that  these  am' 
bitions  were  merely  symptoms  of  the 
revolutionary  will  of  a  sick  mankind  to  a 
better  world.  And  these  enemies  deceived 
themselves  when  they  believed  that  Get' 
many,  home  of  Proteftantism,  would  be 
the  only  one  to  be  injured. 

He  closes  with  a  sort  of  explanation; 
he  could  well  underftand  it,  should  Dr. 
House  be  surprised  over  his  sensitiveness. 
But  he  is  not  sensitive  on  his  own  account, 
personally,  he  is  sensitive  for  his  country’s 
fate,  which,  he  repeats,  should  have  be^ 
the  occasion,  the  ftarting  point  for  a  long' 
hoped'fbr  reformation  of  the  universal  lot 
of  mankind.  For  writers  involuntarily 
bring  to  light  in  their  creative  work  what 
is  going  on  in  the  souls  of  their  people. 
And  when  they  are  misunderftood,  they 
dare  not  keep  silent. 

THE  THRILLERS  STILL  THRILL 

The  typewriters  drip  gore,  on  occasion, 
juft  as  delightfully  as  the  old  quill  pens 
once  did. 

In  Pierre  Apefteguy’s  contemporary 
Syrian  novel  Le  Roi  des  Sables  (Librairie 
des  Champs'Elysees),  the  extraordinarily 
efficient  spy'heroine,  of  extraordinarily 
ancient  and  diftinguished  lineage,  Aurore 
de  Lusignan,  is  being  both  annoyed  and 
tempted  by  two  reprehensible  Arab  intri' 
guers,  Hachem  Bey  and  Soleiman.  All  at 
once  and  very  opportunely: 

“Two  meters  above  their  heads,  on  the 
edge  of  a  wall  which  they  were  passing, 
Melek  el  Kamil  (Aurore  de  Lusignan ’s 
ffiithfiil  assiftant'spy)  ftood  upright, 
brandishing  a  dagger  in  each  hand. 

“He  leapt  from  the  wall.  .  .  . 

“And  ffilling  between  the  two  emirs, 
with  all  his  ftrength  multiplied  tenfold 
by  the  height  from  which  he  had  fallen, 
he  planted  a  dagger  between  each  pair  of 
shoulders  and  rolled  to  the  ground  with 
the  others. 

“He  rose  to  his  feet,  covered  with  blood, 
and  approached  Aurore. 

“  ‘You  will  underftand,’  he  said  simply. 
‘I  was  with  the  captain,  yefterday  mom' 
ing,  when  Solton  El  Sahara  told  him  that 
these  two  men  had  ordered  the  death  of 
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Lieutenant  de  Toussac  (Aurore’s  muT' 
dered  fianc^).  The  lieutenant  is  avenged. 
Are  you  satisfied?’ 

’’She  tried  to  answer,  but  not  a  sound 
came  from  her  trembling  lips.  Her  eyes 
expressed  the  diversity  of  her  emotions. 
They  (that  is  to  say,  the  eyes)  turned 
with  admiration  toward  Melek  el  Kamil; 
with  hatred  toward  the  prostrate  corpses; 
with  despair  toward  the  sea.” 
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SOME  RECENT  DUTCH  BOOKS 


(Compiled  from  Critisch  Bulletin,  Am^er' 
dam,  by  Pieter  H.  KoUewijn, 

Wilmington,  California) 

We  shall  deal  in  this  contribution  only 
with  books  on  Europe  and  its  races. 

Europeesche  GeeSt.  Inhouden  en  vormen 
van  het  Cultuur'leven  dcr  Europeesche 
Wereld  (European  Spirit.  Content  and 
Form  of  the  Cultxiral  Life  of  the  European 
World).  Edited  by  Dr.  W.  Banning  and 
Dr.  J.  D.  Bierens  de  Haan. — The  title 
may  be  vague;  the  book  is  not.  It  is  a  clear, 
concise  survey  of  the  movements  that 
have  influenced  the  development  of 
religion,  philosophy  and  science.  The  book 
has  been  well  received  and  should  be 
translated  into  English.  Publisher,  van 
Loghum'Slaterus  N.  V.,  Arnhem.  6.90 
florins. 

De  Spieghel  of  Amsterdam  and  Het 
Kompas  of  Antwerp  have  published  a 
Dutdi  translation,  by  Dr.  Cuypers,  of 
Chri^opher’s  Dawson’s  The  Malting  of 
Europe,  under  the  title  De  Shepping  van 
Europa.  Een  Inleidung  tot  de  Geschiedenis 
der  Europeesche  ChriStenheid. 

P.  J.  Bouman,  Van  Renaissance  tot 
Wereld  Oorlog  (From  Renaissance  to  World 
War).  Am^erdam.  H.  J.  Paris. — ’’Toward 
1880  the  We^em  ’worldly^intelledtuah 
i^ic’  culture  reached  its  zenith,  for  the 
firft  time  in  many  decades  a  doubt  of 
rationalism  absolutism  became  apparent... 

The  War  cataSrophe  of  1914  was  not 
accidental;  it  had  its  origin  in  the  develop^ 
ment  of  WeSem  culture;  it  was  a  symp' 
tom  of  the  internal  dislocation  of  a  society 
that  could  no  longer  govern  the  powers 
it  had  created.”  Dr.  Bouman  contends  that 
although  (^rmany  and  Italy  adopted  the 
induSrial  progress  of  WeSem  Europe,  writes  on  the  Nordic  race  and  its  idolatry 
they  did  not  adopt  the  spiritual  principles  in  Germany.  He  points  out  that  Germany 
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was  of  all  nations  in  Europe  the  laft  to 
realize  its  nationality  to  the  point  of  form' 
ing  a  united  ^te.  When  this  “nation” 
had  6nally  been  formed  (about  1870),  there 
was  no  great  unity  of  cuAoms  or  tradition. 
Dr.  Steinmetz  contends  that  the  activity 
of  Pan'Germanism  created  in  the  German, 
whether  Nordic  or  not,  not  only  a  total 
blindness  to  his  own  faults,  but  also,  and 
in  a  more  pronounced  degree,  the  assump' 
tion  that  anyone  iK>t  of  that  race  (actually 
or  by  government  decree)  was  ipso  fa£to 
inferior. 

It  was  inevitable  that  moA  works  now 
published  on  Europe  in  any  country  should 
deal  with  the  tension  caused  by  C^rmany 
or  the  position  of  the  Jew  in  Germany, 
Italy,  Hungary  or  elsewhere.  The  work 
edited  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Pos,  Anti'Scmkisme 
en  Jodendom  (Antisemitism  and  Jewry) 
has  the  sub'title:  Een  fiundel  Studies  over 
een  ACtueel  VraagStu}{  (A  C^olledtion  of 
Studies  on  a  Present'Day  Problem).  Every 
article  in  the  collection  except  the  firft  one 
was  written  by  a  non'Jew.  Each  one  of 
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these  scholars  deals  in  a  dispassionate, 
coldly  scientific  manner  with  that  phase 
of  the  problem  in  whicdi  he  is  a  specially. 
Dr.  Pos  in  his  foreword  explains  that  the 
book  wishes  to  convince  the  average  reader 
that  anti'Semitism  is  really  a  pathological 
condition  and  unworthy  of  civilized  beings. 

Dr.  J.  Brouwer’s  Spaansche  Aspedten 
en  perspeAieven  insi^  that  Spain,  as  a 
result  of  the  Church's  influence,  is  one  of 
those  countries  high  in  culture,  low  in 
civilization,  that  the  recent  conflicft  was 
caused  in  part  by  the  determination  of 
the  masses  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
civilization  and  culture.  The  war  in 
Europe  prevented  Franco  from  hampering 
this  determination  seriously;  but  with  all 
his  foreign  help  he  could  never  have 
thwarted  it  permanently.  There  is  always 
a  manana  but  there  is  only  one  today;  and 
not  even  Franco  can  make  the  workers  and 
peasants  lose  sight  of  their  goal. 

RECENT  WRITING  IN  ARABIC 
(Francesco  Gabrieli,  in 
VOriente  Modemo,  Rome). 

“The  birth  of  a  really  modem  Arabic 
literature,  which  breaks  with  the  litera' 
ture  of  the  paA,  is  due  largely  to  that 
Syria  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  century  which  Sniggled  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  Ottoman  rule  of  Abd' 
ul'Hamid,  benevolent  protedtor  of  tradi' 
tionaliA  and  conservative  letters  but  less 
well  disposed  toward  writers  who  under' 
took  to  bring  art  and  literature  into  touch 
with  life.  It  is  therefore  not  a^onishing 
that  the  young  Syrian  literature  is  mainly 
a  literature  of  ^migr^s  and  of  political  and 
literary  radicalism,  and  that  it  has  flour* 
ished  moA  gratifyingly  not  in  Syria,  but 
in  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  where 
there  were  compadt  colonies  of  Syrian' 
Lebanon  emigrants,  the  larger  number  of 
them  Chriftians.  These  groups,  which  are 
usually  known  as  Syrian' Americans,  dc' 
veloped  writers  who  have  lived  or  ftill 
live  in  America  or  in  the  European  homes, 
to  which  many  have  returned,  and  who 
have  generally  expressed  themselves  in 
lyric  verse,  in  imaginative  literature,  in 
autobiography  or  in  prose  poems.  This 
lifting  of  their  favorite  genres  suggefts  the 
European  and  American  models  which 
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have  influenced  them  and  shows  how  far 
they  have  traveled  from  the  traditional 
forms  of  classic  Arabic  literature." 

STRONGER  THAN  DEATH 
(From  Huncayo  IluStrado, 
quoted  in  America,  Habana) 

An  important  joumalift  had  ju^  died. 
His  guardian  angel  showed  him  the  way  to 
Heaven,  and  was  in  the  ad  of  leading  him 
in,  when  St.  Peter  interfered. 

"Profession?”  inquired  the  Saint,  with 
military  curtness. 

"Joumalid.” 

"No  room  for  you!”  And  he  slammed 
the  door  in  his  face. 

"Well,”  said  the  angel,  "there's  nothing 
for  it  but  the  other  place.” 

“What  did  you  do  on  earthT’  inquired 
Satan. 

"I  worked  for  the  newspapers.” 

“No  place  for  you.  I’m  sorry.”  And  the 
Devil  closed  his  wicket,  more  politely  than 
St.  Peter  had  done,  but  decid^ly. 

But  the  joumalidic  fraternity  are  not 
easily  discouraged.  The  joumalid  set  up 
an  edablishment  on  an  abandoned  dar  and 
darted  a  newspaper. 

Inside  of  a  month  he  had  press  cards 
admitting  him  to  both  places. 

“NOW  ABIDETH  THESE  THREE” 
(By  Albert  Gu£rard) 

Twice  a  Tear.  A  semi-annual  Journal  of 
Literature,  the  Arts  and  Civil  Liberties — 
in  Book  Form.  Special  Double  Number 
III'IV,  Fall' Winter  1939,  Spring-Summer 
1940.  Editor:  Dorothy  Norman,  New 
York.  $2.00  a  copy. — ^Technically,  Twice 
a  Tear  does  not  belong  to  the  field  of 
fioo^s  Abroad;  it  is  written  entirely  in 
English,  and  is  published  in  America.  But 
in  spirit  the  two  publicatimis  have 
much  in  common.  Both  assume  the  unity 
of  Wedem  culture.  Unity  in  two  different 
meanings:  unity  in  spite  of  political  divi¬ 
sions:  "Europe”  is  our  common  father¬ 
land;  unity  above  departmental  divisions: 
culture  is  one,  literature  is  not  a  Sinn  Fein 
or  an  autarchy,  it  mud  remain  in  condant 
touch  with  the  other  aspedts  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  arts  and  the  social  sciences. 

We  are  therefore  in  fulled  agreement 
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with  the  aims  of  Twice  a  Tear;  we  like 
its  fearless  critical  spirit;  and  we  are  sure 
that  Twice  a  Tear  will  expedt  fearless 
criticism  from  us,  jud  because  we  are  its 
fnends.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  intelledual 
honedy  of  this  magazine  that  it  should 
reveal  so  plainly  the  ccmfosion  of  the  so- 
called  Liberal  mind.  A  Totalitarian  glanc¬ 
ing  at  this  publication  would  dismiss  it  as 
futile.  If  in  the  lad  twenty  years,  the 
"hberal”  elements  within  the  nations 
and  the  "hberal”  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  lod  one  position  after  another, 
until  they  are  faced  with  irremediable  dis- 
ader,  it  is  because  they  were  hopelessly 
befuddled.  Of  this  utter  ccmfusion,  the 
earned  and  able  paper  by  Herbert  Selig- 
mann,  Observatiom  on  a  Main  Theme, 
is  a  very  driking  example.  The  "Liberals” 
sabotaged  Wilsonism,  and  the  fumbling, 
half-hearted,  yet  real  efforts  of  the  “dem¬ 
ocratic”  nations:  for  twenty  years,  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  were  for  them  "rinfame.” 
The  alternative  was  the  triumph  of  Hit¬ 
lerism:  Harry  Elmer  Barnes  and  Oswald 
(5arrison  Villard  are  its  sponsors.  Now 
they  abhor  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 

(^tano  Salvemini's  article,  Musso- 
Imfs  Foreign  Policy,  the  longed,  the  bed- 
informed,  the  mod  cogent  in  the  whole 
number,  is  not  “confused”;  but  its 
presence  in  Twice  a  Tear  is  confusing.  For 
Salvemini  offers  us  the  purcd  Pre-Fird- 
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War  Nationalum  and  Machiavellism:  it 
was  not  Benito  who  invented  sacro  egcy 
ismo.  Salvemini  can  not  see  the  claims 
of  the  Yugoslavs,  several  hundred  thou' 
sands  of  whom  were  placed  under  Italian 
rule.  His  one  point — which  he  demon' 
ftrates  very  cl^ly — is  that  Mussolini's 
diplcnnatic  triumphs  are  moAly  bluff,  and 
that  he  has  impaired  rather  than  enhanced 
the  international  position  of  Italy. 

A  long  section  is  devoted  to  the  Exiles; 
it  muA  be  noted  that  exiles  from  Russia 
are  sedulously  ignored;  although  there  is 
no  lack  of  them.  Red,  Pink  or  White. 

In  the  very  good  “Civil  Liberties” 
setftion,  the  highwater  mark  is  reached  by 
the  gentleman  who,  before  the  Senatorial 
Committee  on  the  nomination  of  Felix 
Frankfurter  as  Associate  JuAice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  announced  himself  as 
“Tlie  Con^itutional  Crusaders  of  Amer- 
ica:”  an  organization  of  one,  to  combat  the 
evils  of  our  government,  which  was 
shortly  to  hold  its  (or  his)  fir^  national 
convention.  A  close  second  was  the  Senator 
who  wanted  Felix  Frankfurter  to  de- 
nounce  unequivocally  and  in  toto  a  book 
by  Laski — a  book  which  said  Senator  had 
virtuously  refrained  from  reading,  be' 
cause  he  knew  it  was  all  wrong,  anyway. 
JuAice  Frankfurter,  who  has  a  keen  sense 
of  humor,  mu^  have  had  a  good  time. 

Twice  a  Tear  is  an  appealing  document. 
It  represents  a  generation  which  is  ftill  loA 
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and  very  earned,  very  dogmatic  about  it. 
Unfortunately,  it  might  be  used  as  an 
argument  for  tougher  thinking.  And 
tough  thinking  will  not  save  us.  What  we 
need  is  more  calm,  and  more  light. 

BCXDKS  FOR  GERMAN  SOLDIERS 

(Communicated  by  Dr.  Edmund  E. 

Miller,  University  of  Maryland) 

The  German  High  Command  has 
created  a  new  officer,  whom  the  V6l}{ischer 
Beobachter  designates  as  the  Bihliothe\' 
Peldwebel.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  sergeant' 
librarian  to  take  care  of  that  portion  of  the 
Army  Library  which  may  be  assigned  to 
his  company.  He  is  inAru<fted  to  keep 
careful  record,  even  taking  inventory 
when  he  comes  cm  duty  and  checking  the 
inventory  when  relieved. 

Early  in  the  war  appeals  to  the  German 
populace  for  books  for  the  soldiers  at  the 
front  increased  the  Army  Library  by  thou' 
sands  of  volumes.  In  recognition  of  a  large 
monetary  gift  from  Alfred  Rosenberg 
many  of  the  new  volumes  are  regi^red 
under  the  Rosenbergspende.  Besides  giving 
much  publicity  to  frie  book  campaign,  and 
also  making  a  sizable  contribution  itself, 
the  Zentralverlag  der  ?iSDAP  published 
a  series  of  FeldpoStausgaben.  lliese  are 
mo^ly  55'tO'99'pa^e  books,  priced  at  RM 
1.20  each  number,  cartoned,  ready  for 
mailing  to  individual  soldiers. 

“Firft”  in  the  Field  Editions  was  Mein 
Kampf.  The  publishers  had  brought  out  a 
de  luxe  edition  in  April,  1939,  celebrating 
the  author's  fiftieth  birthday — and  their 
five'millionth  copy.  The  present  edition 
brings  the  total  to  six  million.  Hans  Z6' 
berlein's  Der  Schrapnellbaum,  which  had 
been  published  as  a  VB'Roman  in  the 
Vdllfischer  Beobachter  from  December  15, 
1939,  to  January  9,  1940,  appeared  as  a 
double  number  in  the  series. 

The  following  is  a  liA  of  the  fir^  ten 
authors  announced  for  the  Field  Editions, 
and  the  titles  of  the  booklets: 

Hermann  Gerftener,  Der  Graue  Roc\. — 
Heinz  Griinwald,  Opfer  der  Ehre. — Fried' 
rich  J.  Klahn,  Das  GaStmahl;  Der  Sergeant 
Weber;  Timm  der  Tolpatsch. — Martin 
Luserke,  Der  Gryperspul^. — Hanns  Maria 
Lux,  Der  schwere  Gang. — Otto  PauA, 
Acht  Messingl^pfe — Ein  Paar  Sti^el. — 
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Gu^v  ChriAian  Rassy,  Kantor  und 
Konig. — Heinz  Stcguwcit,  Die  weissen 
Schwdne. — Gotz  Otto  Stoffrcgen,  Der 
wandemde  Musil^ant. — Ulf  Uwcaon,  Wir 
fochten  in  Flandem. 

In  spite  of  some  humorous  episodes, 
these  Tories  keep  close  to  the  militant 
theme — even  in  Der  schwere  Gang,  which 
(using  Schlageter’s  mother  as  a  prototype) 
praises  the  heroic,  sacrihcial  spirit  of  Ger^ 
man  motherhood. 

THE  OLD  PHILADELPHIA  CUSTOM' 
HOUSE  IN  A  NEW  ROLE 

Philadelphia's  hi^ric  Old  Cu^om 
House,  adjacent  to  Independence  Square, 
will  become  “an  in^itution  dedicated  to 
a  better  integration  of  the  German  elt' 
ment  in  the  United  States  with  the  re* 
of  the  American  people,”  said  A.  E.  Dc' 
maray,  Associate  Diredor  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  in  commenting  on  the  an' 
nouncement  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  of  the  leasing  of  the  build' 
ing  to  the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Founda' 
tion,  Inc. 

The  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation 
was  e*ablished  in  1930  by  a  group  of 
Americans  of  German  descent.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman  of  New  York,  once  Presi' 
dent  of  Cornell  University  and  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Germany,  is  honorary 
president,  and  Wilbur  K.  Thomas,  head 
of  the  American  Friends  Relief  Commit' 
tee  from  1918  to  1929,  is  executive  diredor. 

In  the  intervening  years,  the  Foundation 
and  the  allied  Oberlaender  Tru*  have 
sent  many  scholars  and  U.  S.  Government 
officials  abroad  to  *udy  such  subjeds  as 
foredry,  public  health  and  town  planning. 
In  1939  the  Tru*  made  grants  to  forty 
American  inditutions,  including  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  Har\^d,  Yale, 
Columbia,  and  Johns  Hopkins,  to  enable 
them  to  secure  services  of  notable  teachers 
from  abroad,  including  many  exiled  proles' 
sors. 

“It  is  a  frd  that  one'fifrh  of  the  residents 
of  the  United  States  trace  their  ancedry 
to  Germany,”  said  Mr.  Thomas,  “but 
Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State  which  has 
a  Colonial  hidory  closely  linked  to  German 
settlers.  And  Philadelphia  dill  boads  many 
families  and  inditutions  whose  names 
proclaim  their  German  origin.” 
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Asserting  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foun^tiem  is  to 
work  for  better  integration  of  the  German' 
ic  element  in  America  with  the  red  of  the 
American  people,  Mr.  Thomas  said: 

“This  is  dridly  an  American  organiza' 
tion  and  its  objedive  is  better  service  to 
the  American  people.  The  work  is  along 
cultural  lines,  and  is  confined  to  scientific 
and  educational  adivities.  Perhaps  it  is 
unnecessary,  but  I  wish  to  date  mod 
definitely  tihat  the  work  of  the  Carl  Schurz 
Memorial  Foundation  is  dridly  non'polit' 
ical.  Our  desire  is  to  see  America  benefit 
by  the  older,  more  specialized  knowledge 
of  Germany  and  to  learn  to  appreciate  and 
underdand  the  services  rendered  the  na' 
tion  by  her  Germanic  peoples.” 

Mr.  Thomas,  discussing  the  Founda' 
tion's  program  for  the  coming  years, 
declared  the  development  of  two  depart' 
ments  is  contemplated.  He  described  them 
as  follows: 

“1.  A  department  of  research  which 
will  become  the  national  headquarters  for 
all  dudents  and  those  who  are  intereded 
in  the  contributions  that  have  ccmie  from 
the  Germanic  people  to  the  development 
of  the  United  States.  This  will  include 
an  hidorical  research  hbrary  that  has  to  do 
especially  with  the  immigrants  of  Germanic 
countries  and  their  activities  in  various 
dates  of  the  Union. 

“2.  The  Foundation  at  the  Old  Cudom 
House  is  to  be  the  headquarters  for  such 
practical  service,  along  driCtly  cultural 
lines,  as  will  enable  our  citizens  of  Get' 
manic  descent  to  be  of  greater  service  to 
the  American  people.” 

The  Cudom  House,  a  reproduction  of 
the  Parthenon  with  its  eight  Greek  Doric 
columns,  will  be  preserved  in  its  original 
date  in  so  far  as  possible,  said  Mr.  Thomas. 

AAA 

The  Ecuadorian  government  has  re' 
cently  set  up  a  Museum  of  Archaeology 
and  Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Hidorical 
Archives  in  Quito,  the  capital  city. 

Preguntas  a  Europe,  a  volume  of  essays 
by  the  didinguished  Venezuelan  writer, 
Mariano  Pic6n  Salas,  has  been  translated 
into  Czech  by  Rud  Slaby. 

Gabriela  Midral,  has  donated  all  the 
royalties  of  her  recent  book  Tala,  for  the 
benefit  of  exiled  Basque  children. 
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•  Artur  G6r8ki.  }<{iepol{6j  ruuzego  czasu 
(The  Disquiet  of  Our  Time),  Wars' 
tawa.  M.  Ar<a.  1939.  316  pages.  7  rf. — 
Few  the  third  time,  Artur  (^sb*  exposes 
the  essence  of  an  era.  For  performing  this 
feat  three  times,  as  well  as  for  numberless 
other  contributions  to  thoughtful  writing, 
he  was  awarded  at  the  beginning  of  1939 
the  State  Priac  for  diftinguished  hterary 
service. 

It  was  in  1908,  exaeftly  three  decades 
before  this  latcft  woric,  that  G^sld,  al' 
ready  thirty'eight  years  old  and  femous  for 
his  articles  in  the  literary  journal  iycie 
(Life),  appeared  as  the  critic  of  his  era,  in 
Monsalwat,  a  ^dy  of  Adam  Mickiewica. 
Though  Mickiewicz,  together  with  all  the 
other  Romantics,  was  unpopular  in  Gali' 
da  at  that  time,  G6rski  was  well'equipped 
to  underhand  him  because  of  the  sim' 
ilarity  of  their  university  experiences. 
In  Mickiewicz's  Wilno  as  in  CJorsh’s 
Krak6w,  society  was  highly  materialiftic, 
indifferent  to  idealism,  even  disguAed 
with  it.  Inside  both  universities,  however, 
the  ftudents  were  kept  intensely  alive  to 
the  danger  inherent  in  spiritual  laissez  faire 
by  slogans  that  reached  them  from  abroad. 
G6rski,  like  Mickiewicz,  had  the  di^inc' 
tion  of  being  arre^d  for  trying  to  educate 
his  fellow'^udents.  In  Monsalwat  G6rski 
analyzed  Polish  hi^ry  in  the  light  of  ideals 
derived  from  intensive  ftudy  of  Mickic' 
wicz.  The  fir*  chapter,  he  pointed  out, 
ended  in  1863,  with  the  defeat  of  the 
armed  uprising  again*  Russia:  it  had  been 
in  the  writing  900  years  and  its  title  was 
Szlachta  (The  Gentry).  Now,  he  warned, 
the  second  chapter  was  opening.  Its  title, 
according  to  G6rski,  mu*  be  Szlachet' 
nosi.  Poland’s  future,  if  she  were  to  have 
one,  mu*  develop  organically  in  accord' 
ance  with  the  principle  implicit  in  this 
word :  “the  dignifying  and  ennobling  of  the 
individuaL” 

In  1918,  when  Poland  came  to  the  next 
crossroads  of  her  national  life,  C^rski  spoke 


again,  in  Ku  czemu  Polska  szlal  (Whither 
Poland?)  Written  in  1915  when  its  author 
was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Russia,  Ku  czemu 
polsl(a  szla?  was  again  an  analysis  of 
Poland’s  course.  Reali*ic  Poland  mu*  be, 
exjneeded  G6rski,  else  she  would  lose  her 
physical  exi*ence.  Yet  over  and  above 
realism,  Poland  mu*  ereA  as  it  were  a 
8upcr*ruAurc  of  sheer  idealism.  Poland, 
he  warned,  mu*  not  abandon  her  “szlach' 
ta  tradition;  she  mu*  *rive  to  perfeA  a 
national  type  of  manhood  which  should 
combine  the  “szlachetny’’  element  of  the 
hi*oric  Pole  with  the  tough,  elemental 
virtues  of  the  nation’s  new  clement,  the 
peasant.  fCu  czemu?  appeared  in  1938  in  a 
fourth  edition,  which  means  that  it  is  *ill 
read  and  that  its  warning  is  *ill  valid,  a 
circum*ance  which  throws  light  on  the 
Polish  charaAcr.  If  the  type  of  citizenry 
which  G6rski  demands  has  in  any  measure 
been  realized  in  Poland,  there  need  be  no 
concern  for  Poland’s  *atehood,  however 
unhappy  her  geographic  position  may  be, 
since  the  genuinely  “szlachetny”  society 
oever  sells  out  to  an  enemy  as  a  more 
bourgeois  citizenry  frequently  will  do. 

In  >liepol{6j  naszego  czasu  G6rski  has 
no  formula  for  ridding  the  unquiet  world 
of  its  tumult.  The  problems  he  analyzes 
arc  all  timely  ones,  though  some  arc  of 
ancient  vintage  and  others  new.  The  basic 
problem  is,  of  course,  the  world  confliA 
that  rages  now  between  two  opposing 
vfows  of  society,  the  class  view  and  the 
national.  Two  purely  Polish  problems 
which  Gorsld  discusses  arc  of  more  than 
local  intere*.  The  one  is  Poland’s  necessity 
of  choosing  always,  in  every  crisis,  between 
Ea*  and  We*.  This  he  calls  the  “great 
Polish  dilemma.”  The  other  is  the  Ukraine 
ian  que*ion:  here  he  offers  a  somewhat 
naive  solution,  the  8ugge*ion  that  mo*  of 
the  misundcr*anding  between  the  two 
races  would  evaporate  if  only  the  Ukrain' 
ians,  oriented  as  they  arc  wc*ward,  would 
abandon  the  Cyrillic  for  the  Latin  alphabet. 

In  the  light  of  the  terrible  uncertainty  of 
the  world  today,  even  G6r8ki  finds  himnolf 
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unable  to  do  more  than  await  the  “third 
day,”  the  day  of  Resurredtion. — Arthur 
P.  Colerruin.  Columbia  University. 

•  John  L.  Spivak.  Honorable  Spy.  New 
York.  Modem  Age  Books,  Inc.  1939. 

149  pages.  50  cents. — Mr.  Spivak  has 
been  doing  some  intereAing  Sherlock 
Holmes  sleuth  work  on  the  weA  coa^  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Honorable 
Spy  is  a  sort  of  continuation  of  his  earlier 
volume,  Secret  Armies:  The  ?iew  Technique 
of  ?iazi  Warfare.  He  finds  that  the  Japan- 
ese  have  been  adopting  Nazi  methods  by 
preparing  on  the  we^  coa^  a  secret  army 
camouflaged  under  the  innocuous  name 
of  the  “United  States  Police  Reserve  Asso¬ 
ciation.”  It  aims  to  be  all  things  to  all  men. 
To  employers  it  is  an  association  to  proteA 
them  againA  the  Jew-Communi^  bc^ey.  In 
reality  it  is  a  secret  Japanese  organization 
defined  to  make  trouble  in  the  United 
States  if  we  should  ever  have  war  with 
Japan.  Innocent  looking  Japanese  fishing 
vessels  are  hiding  drums  of  a  powerful 
chemical,  secretly  transferred  at  sea  from 
a  Nazi  vessel  ofl^  Co^  Rica,  which,  when 
dumped  in  a  salt  water  port,  will  eat  right 
into  the  bottom  of  any  iron  ship.  Arms  are 
being  smuggled  into  Mexico  and  cached 
in  deserted  areas  within  easy  ^riking  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  United  States  air  and  naval 
bases  at  San  Diego.  Colonies  of  Japanese 
“formers”  are  being  settled  on  land  which 
can  be  used  for  airplane  landing  fields  near 
our  strategic  defense  centers.  Japanese 
innkeepers,  dentil,  barbers,  who  seem  to 
have  plenty  of  money  which  they  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  earn  by  their  o^ensible  occu¬ 
pations,  make  frequent  “fishing  trips” 
along  the  southern  border  of  the  United 
States;  they  return  without  any  fish  but 
with  films  of  railway  and  Arategic  areas 
taken  with  Leica  telescopic  cameras.  How 
much  of  what  Mr.  Spivak  sees  and  hears 
is  true,  we  do  not  know.  But  we  tru^  that 
Mr.  Hoover’s  F.B.I.  officials,  as  well  as  the 
Mexican  government,  will  look  sharply 
into  these  suspicious  activities. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS 

•  Harry  Doroech.  Russia's  Struggle  for 
Democracy.  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


Savoy  E*ublishing  Co.  1939.  103  pages. 
$1.25. — This  careful  little  volume  covers 
excellently  one  aspect  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  of  1917 — the  druggie  for 
the  creation  of  a  Constituent  Assembly 
which  should  give  Russia  a  democratic 
form  of  government.  It  is  thoroughly  dexu- 
mented  with  citations  to  Russian  sources 
little  known  to  non-Slavic  readers.  It  is 
written  without  bitterness  or  bias,  but 
with  natural  regrets  that  the  Struggle  for 
democracy  foiled.  After  explaining  how  the 
Provisional  Government,  following  the 
overthrow  of  the  Tsar,  gradually  set  up 
a  special  conference  to  draft  a  law  for  the 
election  of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  Dr. 
Dorosch  analyzes  in  detail  the  various 
parties  and  their  attitude  toward  the  idea 
of  an  Assembly.  The  Right  parties — mon¬ 
archists,  nationalists,  Odtobri^,  nobles, 
wealthy  merchants  and  officials — were 
mostly  hostile:  “Common  sense  tells  us 
that  the  imminent  Constituent  Assembly 
will  decide  nothing  real.  Its  chief  weak¬ 
ness  will  be  the  universal  and  direeft  suf¬ 
frage  law.  ...  It  is  not  for  the  iUiterate 
Muzhik  and  peasant  woman  to  eleeft  the 
Assembly.”  The  Social  Revolutionary 
Party,  on  the  other  hand,  Wrongly  fa¬ 
vored  an  assembly  in  which  racial  and 
nationali^ic  distinctions  would  be  oblit¬ 
erated  and  in  which  the  rule  of  the  major¬ 
ity  would  bring  about  reforms  by  legal 
parliamentary  means:  “Enough  of  blcxxl,  of 
adventurism.”  The  third  main  group,  the 
Bolshevik,  at  fir^  pretended  to  fovor  it. 
They  even  accused  the  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  wilfully  poStpcMiing  the  elec¬ 
tions  in  the  intere^  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
But  secretly,  under  Lenin’s  leadership,  the 
majority  of  the  Bolshevik  worked  to 
undermine  the  Con^ituent  Assembly  by 
the  slogan:  “All  power  to  the  Soviets.” 
This  opposition  of  Lenin’s  adherents 
proved  fotal  to  the  Assembly.  After 
analyzing  the  eleciticxi  returns.  Dr.  Do- 
rosefr  gives  a  dramatic  account  of  the  way 
the  Bolshevists  dissolved  the  Con^tuent 
Assembly  even  before  all  its  members  had 
really  met.  Once  dissolved  its  moral  author¬ 
ity  was  gone,  and  the  Russian  masses  were 
indifferent  to  its  revival.  Thus,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Revolution  “within  eight  months 
escaped  from  the  control  of  those  who 
wcxild  keep  it  purely  or  mainly  political. 
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to  tbo  control  of  levelers  and  theori^  who 
would  create  not  simply  a  new  government, 
but  a  new  society  out  of  their  own  imagina' 
tions,” — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Univer' 
sity. 

•  Roger  Avermaete.  Guillaume  le  Tad' 
tume.  Biblioth^ue  Hi^rique.  Paris. 
Payot.  1939.  254  pages.  32  francs. — 
William  the  Silent  was  a  gifted  orator: 
the  sobriquet  was  be^wed  by  his  ene' 
mies  who  intended  to  ^igmatfre  his  crafri' 
ness,  for  he  beat  them  at  their  own  game. 
He  was  a  mediocre  general,  but  a  mo^ 
perspicacious  ^tesman  of  unbounded  couT' 
age  and  determination.  His  heraldic  device, 
Je  maintiendrai,  was  to  be  the  key  note  of 
his  life  and  the  remark  attnbuted  to  him: 
“II  n’e^  point  besoin  d’esperer  pour  entrc' 
prendre,  ni  de  reussir  pour  perseverer,” 
charac^rizes  excellently  his  mentality.  He 
was  an  apoAle  of  tolerance  in  a  period  of 
fanatical  religious  turmoil :  bom  a  Lutheran, 
he  adopted  successively  the  Catholic,  the 
CalviniA  and  again  the  Lutheran  frith. 
Doubtless  his  own  indifference  to  the  form 
of  worship  made  his  attitude  easier,  but  he 
deserves  credit  for  having  always  demand' 
ed  religious  freedom  as  a  ^te  pob'ey  Be' 
cause  tbe  Low  Countries,  for  whose  inde' 
pendence  he  Aruggled,  were  tom  by  seC' 
tarian  hatred,  he  was  unable  to  fulfil  the 
dream  of  his  life  and  only  the  northern 
provinces  were  to  win  autonomy  then. 
They  were  defined  to  become  a  haven  for 
the  victims  of  rebgious  and  poUtical  perse' 
cution.  William  was  one  of  the  wealthier 
nobles  of  his  time,  but,  ruining  himself  in 
the  pubbe  cause,  he  insisted  always  on  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  States  General 
and  his  mo^  frithful  supporters  were  the 
common  people.  In  an  age  when  men  racked 
their  brains  to  devise  sadi^ic  methods  of 
torment  for  criminals  and  enemies,  he 
showed  a  humanitarian  spirit:  after  the 
fir^  attempt  on  his  life,  when  he  bebeved 
himself  dying,  he  wrote  to  the  judges  of 
his  assailants  to  ask  that  torture  be  spared 
and  a  quick  death  meted  out  to  the  guilty. 

Such  was  the  man  of  whom  M.  Aver' 
maete  offers  a  psychological  biography. 
He  has  made  every  effort  to  remain  objec' 
tive  and  reveals  the  errors  as  well  as  the 
grandeur  of  his  protagoni^,  tracing  minute' 
ly  the  slow  evolution  of  his  thought.  “Ce 
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grand  r^li^  a  combattu  avec  les  armes 
qu’il  trouwiit  a  sa  portce.  II  fut  souvent 
d'une  dupUcite  machiav^Uque,  mais  il 
n’avait  pas  le  choix  des  moyens.  Seul  le 
but  lui  importait.”  With  tbe  wavering 
support  of  a  few  friends,  whose  blind 
fanaticism  he  often  deplored  and  even  pun' 
ished  at  times,  he  was  engaged  in  mortal 
combat  with  the  treacherous  and  power' 
ful  tyrant,  Phibp  of  Spain.  No  romanti' 
cized  biography  is  more  gripping  than  this 
carefully  weighed  hi^rical  judgment. 

Certain  of  the  contemporaries  of  Wib 
bam,  who  have  won  more  glamour  in  inter' 
national  bterature,  appear  as  pigmies  beside 
him.  Egmont,  for  example,  was  a  valiant 
and  frmous  captain,  but  he  possessed  no 
pobtical  vision.  “Ami  de  la  fumee”  does 
not  seem  an  unfair  charadterization  when 
he  is  measured  beside  the  prince.  “Les 
Gueux  de  mer“  were  more  potent  allies. 
Their  efforts,  sketched  here,  and  those  of 
the  common  people  may  be  found  vividly 
narrated  in  Charles  de  Coir’s  epic  novel, 
Ulenspiegel.  Incidentally,  the  hi^rian’s 
findings  seem  to  ju^ify  in  large  measure  the 
noveli^  again^  charges  of  blackening 
Phibp  and  his  Inquisition,  although  the 
former  points  out  that  fanatical  cruelty 
was  not  confined  to  any  one  sedt. — Benja' 
min  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Maria  Bellonci.  Lucrezia  Borgia.  La 
sua  vita  e  i  suoi  tempi.  Milano.  Mon' 
dadori.  1939.  726  pages. — A  beautifully 
written  and  scrupulously  documented 
book  on  the  life  and  times  of  one  of  the 
mo^  mabgned  women  of  the  Italian  Re' 
naissance.  The  author  does  not  attempt 
to  idealize  Lucretia  Borgia  for  the  sake 
of  redeeming  a  much  romanticized  and  a 
brutally  disfigured  hi^rical  charadter  of 
her  own  sex.  Rather  she  has  undertaken 
her  task  with  the  objedtivity  of  a  careful 
hi^rian,  and  she  has  written  one  of  the 
be^  books  available  on  the  Borgia  frmily 
and  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  For  the 
book  is  not  simply  a  charadterization  of 
Lucretia  herself:  with  her  and  around  her 
we  see  numerous  other  charadters,  some  of 
which  (that  of  Caesar  Borgia,  for  in^nce), 
^tand  out  even  more  clearly  than  the  protag' 
oni^  of  the  book. 

Those  who  expedt  to  find  in  this  book 
the  legendary  oversexed,  ultra'bbidinous. 
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and  sadi^ic  monger  with  a  beautiful  &ce 
and  golden  tresses  had  better  not  touch  it. 
Casing  all  prejudices  aside,  the  author  of 
this  book  has  given  us  a  human  rehabilita' 
tion  of  Lucretia  Borgia  without  exaggerate 
ing  her  merits  or  concealing  any  of  her 
defe(fts.  In  reading  the  book  one  feels  that 
the  author  never  draws  her  conclusions 
out  of  thin  air.  The  impression  one  gets  is 
that  she  has  a  perfedt  maAery  of  her  sulv 
jedt,  a  mastery  acquired  out  of  a  tremendous 
amount  of  reading,  out  of  which  she  re- 
con^rudts  the  pidture  of  her  protagoni^, 
setting  it  beautifully  in  a  frame  diat  is 
spacious,  artiAic,  hi^rically  accurate,  and 
extremely  satisfying. — M.  De  Filippis. 
Berkeley,  California. 

•  Manuel  Galvez.  Vida  de  Hipdlito  Tri' 
goyeriy  el  hotnbre  del  miSterio.  Segunda 
edicion.  Buenos  Aires.  Talleres  Graficos 
Gmo.  Kraft  Ltda.  S.  A.  1939.  479  pages. 
$3.50  m.'n. — Hip61ito  Yrigoyen,  Argen' 
tine  New  Dealer,  aimed,  through  his  Union 
Civica  Radical,  to  re^re  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  In  1912  he  came  to  the  presi' 
dency  of  the  republic  on  the  cre^  of  a  huge 
popular  majority.  But  it  was  a  far  more 
difficult  task  to  run  a  country  than  to 
head  a  party.  Though  he  carried  his  ideal' 
ism  into  his  office  and  inAituted  some  note' 
worthy  reforms,  he  was  incapable  of  build' 
ing  up  an  efficient  admini^rative  organiza' 
tion;  he  was  procra^inatory  in  his  meth' 
ods;  his  blind  idealism  allowed  corruption 
to  flourish  among  his  followers.  His  fir^ 
term  ended  with  only  a  few  of  his  objec' 
tives  fulfilled,  but  he  ^ill  retained  suffi' 
cient  popular  ^rength  to  have  another 
radical,  Alvear,  eledted  as  his  successor, 
and  to  re'eledt  himself  later.  He  was  now 
seventy'six,  ^ill  an  uncompromising  ideal' 
i^,  but  physically  and  mentally  unfit  to 
rule,  and  was  finally  ejedted  from  his  office 
by  the  uprising  led  by  General  Uriburu. 
The  extreme  reserve  of  Yrigoyen  makes  the 
writing  of  the  ^ry  of  his  life  a  herculean 
undertaking  requiring  infinite  pains  to  eke 
out  the  thousands  of  details  which  have 
to  be  pieced  together  in  order  to  form  a 
complete,  fulbbodied  biography.  The  task 
was,  furthermore,  rendered  more  arduous 
by  the  fedt  that  Yrigoyen  was  on  the  verge 
of  becoming  a  vague,  impalpable  myth. 
But  Galvez,  by  his  patient  probing  and 
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a<ialysis,  has  transformed  him  into  a 
pulsating,  living  man  full  of  virtues  as  well 
as  of  faults,  a  great  apo^le  of  humanity. — 
Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwe^em  Univet' 
sity. 

•  Frangois  Pi6tri.  Lucien  Bonaparte. 

Paris.  Plon.  1939. 341  pages.  30  francs. 

— The  Bonapartes  have  all  been  ruthlessly 
sacrificed  to  Napoleon.  So  long  as  they  re' 
mained  mere  tools  in  his  imperial  hands, 
they  were  insignificant  and  a  trifle  ridicu' 
lous.  Whenever  they  had  a  thought  and  a 
will  of  their  own,  they  became  frankly  gro' 
tesque,  and  odious  to  boot.  Such  is  the  view 
of  the  orthodox  Napoleon'worshippers: 
it  is  accepted  by  Masson  and  Madelin. 
Royali^  and  Republican  hi^orians  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  contradidt  it. 

Another  view  is  possible;  after  all,  they 
were  of  the  same  blood  as  Napoleon:  is  it 
inconceivable  that  they  should  have  some' 
thing  of  his  lucidity  and  of  his  energy? 
He  was  extravagantly  lucky:  they  never 
had  the  same  chance.  But  Napoleon  was 
not  a  solitary  eagle  in  a  brood  of  geese. 

Lucien  offers  a  te^  case.  He  alone  dared 
to  ^tand  out,  both  in  his  private  life  and  in 
politics.  On  the  19th  of  Brumaire,  he  kept 
his  head  while  Napoleon  fumbled.  During 
the  Hundred  Days,  he  rallied  to  his 
brother,  who  had  become  at  la^  the  RevO' 
lution  with  a  crown  and  a  sword. 

Frangois  Pietri,  of  a  Corsican  and  Bona' 
partis  family,  Judies  Lucien  in  fairly  full 
detail,  critically,  sympathetically.  The 
book  is  intere^ing,  and  so  honeA  that  it 
remains  inconclusive.  We  do  not  know. 
Lucien  had  a  will  and  a  temper  of  his  own, 
an  exceedingly  thin  poetical  gift,  a  knack 
at  politics,  some  talent  as  an  orator,  of  the 
obvious,  fulsome  kind.  Evidently  above 
mediocrity.  That  he  should  have  risen  at 
all,  if  he  had  not  been  suddenly  raised  by 
the  iron  hand  of  his  brother,  we  have  every 
reason  to  doubt.  And  we  surmise  that  if 
Napoleon  “botched”  the  19th  of  Bru' 
maire,  he  did  it  on  purpose.  It  was  Sieyes’s 
plan  for  a  civilian  coup  d’etat  that  he  was 
spoiling.  That  subtle  intrigue  miscarried; 
the  grenadiers  had  to  be  called  in;  and  the 
Soldier  ruled  unque^ioned. — Albert  Gue' 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Antonio  Aniante.  Ricordi  di  un  gio' 
vane  troppo  preSto  invecchiatosi.  Milano. 
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Valentino  Bompiani.  1939.  255  pages.  10 
lire. — It  may  be  true  that  senility  has 
already  cx)me  upon  Aniante  at  the  youth' 
fill  age  of  thirty-eight.  But  the  forces  that 
have  made  him  prematurely  old,  and,  in 
addition,  a  literary  failure,  a  social  misfit, 
a  penurious  vagrant,  are,  tautologically,  the 
forces  that  have  enriched  his  life  with  mani' 
fold  experiences.  From  his  paA  exi^nce 
he  can  surely  draw  the  material  for  many 
books.  Here,  using  a  chronological  classifies' 
tion,  he  tears  from  the  pages  of  his  diary 
a  few  of  the  mo^  ^rikingly  eccentric  events 
of  his  life.  The  odd  charadters  he  introdu' 
ces  and  the  self'indulgent  exposure  of  his 
own  frailties  take  on  the  appearance  of  a 
prolonged  farce.  Two  important  episodes 
are  detached  from  the  remainder  of  the 
autobiography,  one  concerning  a  dis' 
carded  Russian  paramour  of  D’Annunzio, 
and  the  other  relating  to  his  (Aniante’s) 
seven'year  love  and  sacrifice  for  a  tempera' 
mental  and  exotic  Turkish  painter.  Stormy, 
romantic,  sentimental,  there  is  no  farcical 
element  in  this  episode.  Though  he  can 
look  upon  the  other  incidents  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  this  one  ^irs  the  inmo^ 
depths  of  his  emotional  personality.  With 
it  he  seems  to  have  reached  a  peak  of  in' 
spired  writing. — Joseph  G.  Fucilld.  North' 
weftem  University. 

•  Bertha  Szeps  Zuckerkandl.  Souvenirs 
d'un  Mcmde  Disparu.  Autriche  1878' 
1938.  Tradudtion  de  Maurice  Remon. 
Paris.  Calmann'Levy.  1939.  248  pages.  25 
francs. — A  book  of  unusual  importance 
and  real  charm  which  no  one  interested  in 
the  hi^ry  of  the  Europe  of  today  can 
afford  to  miss.  It  gives  us  an  inside  view 
of  the  la^  years  of  Austria,  its  glory  and 
its  deArudtion,  the  efforts  which  were 
made  to  save  it  and  why  they  failed, 
political  Struggles  and  diplomatic  intrigues 
which  have  never  before  been  made  public. 
Moritz  Szeps  was  a  man  prominent  in  the 
delightful  literary,  musical  and  article 
society  of  Vienna,  deeply  interested  in  the 
political  life  of  his  country  and  editor  and 
owner  of  its  chief  liberal  newspaper.  Das 
?{eue  Wiener  Tageblatt.  The  author  of  this 
book  is  his  daughter  Bertha,  later  the  wife 
of  Professor  Zuckerkandl.  At  a  very  early 
age  she  became  the  confidential  secretary 
of  her  father,  sharing  all  his  interests  while 


he  lived  and  carrying  on  his  work  after  his 
death.  This  book,  which  is  in  no  sense  a 
family  chronicle,  is  based  on  his  papers  and 
on  her  own  diary,  kept  conscientiously 
from  her  fifteenth  year  on.  Szeps  believed 
that  the  closer  ties  with  Prussia  sought 
by  Bismark  would  mean  the  end  of  Aus' 
tria’s  independence,  and  he  hoped  to  avert 
this  danger  by  alliances  with  France  and 
the  Western  democracies.  He  was  in  close 
touch  with  mo^  of  the  liberal  Statesmen 
of  Europe,  and  as  he  had  the  valuable 
habit  of  writing  or  dictating  immediately 
after  an  important  conference  the  exaeft 
course  of  the  conversation,  we  are  given  an 
intimate  view  of  such  men  as  Gambetta, 
Jules  Ferry  and  Clemenceau.  The  latter 
became  through  the  marriage  of  his 
brother  Paul  to  its  elder  daughter  a  life' 
long  friend  of  the  3zcps  family  and  this 
book  throws  much  light  on  his  charadter 
and  opinions.  Crown  Prince  Rudolf  shared 
Szeps’  views  and  his  hopes  for  Austria  and 
was  devoted  to  this  older  friend  whom  he 
could  see  only  in  secret  on  account  of  the 
opposition  of  his  father  who  was  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  Bismark.  Through 
his  letters  to  Szeps  and  their  long  talks 
together,  all  carefully  written  out  as  soon 
as  over,  one  learns  to  know  Rudolf  as 
never  before  and  to  realize  his  untimely 
death  as  a  great  misfortune,  not  only  for 
Austria  but  for  all  Europe.  Here  we  have 
also  a  full  report  of  the  interview,  hitherto 
only  vaguely  suspedted,  between  Rudolf 
and  Clemenceau,  which  took  place  when 
the  latter  was  in  Vienna  for  the  marriage 
of  his  brother.  Another  document  never 
before  published  shows  how  a  carefully 
laid  plan  for  an  alliance  between  France 
and  Austria  was  wrecked  by  the  personal 
jealousy  of  one  man. 

Frau  Zuckerkandl  made  an  important 
place  for  herself  in  Vienna  through  her 
work  with  her  father,  her  close  contadts 
with  eminent  foreigners  and  her  adtive 
intere^  in  all  educational,  social  and  at' 
ti^ic  progress.  After  the  War  she  was  sent 
by  the  government  to  Switzerland  to  help 
in  getting  food  from  the  American  com' 
mittee  for  Irving  Vienna  and  later  by 
Chancellor  Seipel  to  France  to  negotiate 
a  deh'cate  matter  with  Painleve,  then 
Premier.  Her  account  of  the  efforts  of  her 
country  to  retrieve  itself  after  the  War  are 
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full  of  intere^;  she  feels  that  Seipel,  had  he 
h'ved,  might  have  saved  Au^ria. 

This  volume  is  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man  original;  it  certainly  could  never  be 
sold  where  Hitler  rules. — Marian  P.  Whit' 
ney.  New  Haven. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

•  Nicolas  Galas.  Foyers  d'incendie.  Paris. 

Denoel.  1938.  261  pages. — TTiere  is 
nothing  so  difficult  as  to  escape  getting 
entirely  confused  in  the  formidable  web 
of  currents  and  cross-currents  of  modem 
thought  since  the  Great  War,  and  to  under- 
^tand  the  meaning  of  the  attempt  made  to 
renew  our  present  philosophy  of  life  as  ex¬ 
pressed  vaguely  under  the  term  of  sur- 
reahsm — a  term  that  means  almo^  any¬ 
thing.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  this  is 
one  of  the  mo^  successful  recent  efforts  to 
keep  one’s  head  above  the  water.  Evident¬ 
ly  these  pages  were  written  by  a  young, 
alert,  very  keen  mind  who  knows  the 
hi^ory  of  philosophy  in  a  way  that  is  not 
merely  perfuncftory.  Surely  you  cannot 
read  them  with  a  radio  yelling  or  whining 
into  your  ears;  they  will  claim  your  closed 
attention. 

In  order  to  absorb  the  revelations  that 
psychoanalysis  has  added  to  the  domains 
of  the  psychology  of  the  conscious  and  of 
the  unconscious — both  to  be  retained  by 
all  means — Galas  proposes  the  broader 
term  of  “caracfterologie.”  He  tries  to  dis¬ 
sociate  e^hetics  from  ethics,  and  especially 
from  the  ethics  which,  to  many,  mean 
Marxian  ethics.  (This  association  is  to  be 
found  with  many  dadai^  or  surreali^, 
like  Tzara,  for  in^ance.)  In  this  endeavor. 
Galas  has  perhaps  not  succeeded  better 
than  so  many  who  before  him,  have  tried 
to  associate  or  dissociate  art  and  ethics. 
He  proposes  to  replace  subjective  attitudes 
in  art  (as  obtained  so  much,  recently,  with 
ProuA,  e.  g.)  by  an  objective  attitude.  He 
calls  his  ethics — if  he  will  allow  us  to  use 
this  term  which  he  seems  to  dislike,  but  we 
know  of  no  other  that  would  answer 
better — “surheroism”  to  di^inguish  it 
from  the  Marxi*  ethics  which,  as  ju^  said, 
is  the  nuance  of  mo^  surreali^  today. 

A  book  well  worth  reading  for  any  per¬ 
son  who  is  not  afraid  of  penetrating  philo¬ 
sophical  speculaticm,  and  of  taking  the 


trouble  to  interpret  words  that  seem  at 
fir^  somewhat  cryptic.  E.  G.  “Le  sur- 
h^os  e^  prometh^;  comme  Eschyle, 
comme  Herach'te,  il  frit  du  feu  le  sexe  de 
sa  pensee  .  .  .  6temite,  pens^  du  monde!” 
Thus  ends  the  book. — Albert  Schinz.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Fritz  Kvinkel.  Das  Wir.  Die  Grund' 
begriffe  der  Wir'Psychologie.  Schwerin 
(Meckl).  Friedrich  Bahn.  1939.  139  pages. 
2.80  and  3.80  marks. — An  interpretation 
of  the  life  of  the  individual  and  racial  soul 
in  terms  of  das  Wir — “das  vielkophge  Sub- 
jekt  (as  over  againA  the  individualism  of 
Adler,  and  the  Ueberindividuelle-Trieb 
psychology  of  Jung)  das  ab  die  Krafrquelle 
und  ab  der  selb^er^^dliche  Kompass 
erlebt  wird,  den  jeder  Mensch  in  sich 
tragt.”  Thb  sugge^  at  once  that  we  have 
to  do  here  with  no  narrow  psychological 
concept.  The  author  dbtingubhes  an  ex¬ 
panding  series  of  Wire  (hb  ingenious 
nomenclature  mebt  be  rendered  in  the 
original):  Liebespaar,  Familie,  Sippe,  Be- 
rufsgruppe,  Gemeinde,  Truppe,  Nation, 
Volk,  all  creatures  in  time,  the  Greator 
God  jenseits  von  Zeit  und  Raum — all  this 
“muss  wenig^ns  geahnt  werden,  wo 
von  einem  solchen  Gbuben  (N.  B.)  ge- 
sprochen  werden  soil.”  In  thb  btter  apo¬ 
theosis  of  the  concept  “Das  Wir  i^ 
Lehenstrager  Gottes”  (Cf.  John  17:  22-23). 
In  faeft,  the  author  acknowledges  in  the 
We-psychology  something  my^ical,  “alien 
BegriffsbeAimmungen  unzuganglich;”  in 
its  schopferische  Kraft  reaching  iiber  das 
konkrete  Vorhandene  hinaus,  at  once  im¬ 
manent  and  transcendent.  (Gf.  Durk- 
heim). 

Dr.  Kunkel  traces  the  Odyssey  of  the 
soul  (this  psychology  has  not  lo^  its 
psyche)  from  its  (1)  Einbettung  in  das 
(Ur-)  Wir,  through  its  inevitable  (2)  Wir- 
bruch  which  results  in  a  (3)  Verichung  into 
four  possible  types,  not  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive:  Heimchen,  Star,  Nero,  Tolpel,  de¬ 
scribed  in  telling  detail,  into  finally  (4) 
some  higher  cultural,  religious,  ethical, 
artiftic  or  other  communal  reifendes  Wir, 
wherein  the  responsible,  creative  per¬ 
sonality  b  freed  from  all  traces  of  Ichhaf- 
tigkeit,  and  in  which  the  greater  Wir  is 
the  bearer  of  all  values.  “Je  wirhafter  der 
Mensch  wird,  urn  so  mehr  werden  seine 
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lebendig^ten  Zielc  crreicht  und  seine  tief' 
ften  Werte  verwirklicht.” — Paul  F.  Lau' 
benilem.  ConneAicut  College. 

A 

•  L'Eglise  eft  une.  Hommage  a  Jean' 
Adam  Moehler.  Public  par  Pierre 
Chaillet,  S.  J.  Paris.  Bloud  ct  Gay.  1939. 
352  pages.  75  francs. — A  group  of  essays 
written  by  some  of  the  mo^  di^inguished 
thinkers  of  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Italy.  The  various  subjeAs,  skilfully  orient¬ 
ed  by  a  plan  of  ecclesiological  synthesis, 
appear  under  the  headings:  The  Problem  of 
Unity,  Moehler  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church, 
and  The  Requirements  of  Unity.  The  com¬ 
bined  articles  form  an  admirable  expose 
of  Mochler’s  ChriAian  philosophy  and 
cover  origin  of  his  ideas,  Aeps  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  his  concepts,  presentation  of  his 
thought,  discussion,  evaluation,  and  com¬ 
parison  with  later  Audies  and  conditions. 

Michelet’s  new  view  of  hiAory,  modem 
precision  in  science,  romanticiA  yearnings 
for  universality,  and  current  Catholic  and 
ProteAant  research  were  all  new  elements 
that  entered  into  the  background  of  the 
School  of  Tubingen,  of  which  Moehler 
was  the  chief  exponent.  Within  the  Church 
were  confliAing  fundamental  ideas  that 
needed  clarification  and  integration.  Moeh- 
ler  found  that  opposing  Catholic  views 
could  be  classified  under  objeAive  vs.  sub- 
jeAive  or  positive  vs.  voluntary  view¬ 
points  of  the  Church’s  source  and  fonAion. 
Undertaking  to  reconcile  these  varying 
interpretations,  Moehler  in  his  Einheit  in 
der  Kirche  (1825)  and  elsewhere  applied 
modem  methods  to  the  problem  of  unity. 

He  developed  an  admirable  myAical 
syAem  for  revitalizing  Church  hiAory  and 
particularly  for  socializing  the  visible  and 
invisible  Church.  ChriAian  tradition,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  receives  life  uninterruptedly 
and  continuously  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  reaches  out  from  the  sanAified  soul 
to  include  other  souls  in  its  cosmical, 
eternal  orbits  of  influence.  Voluntary 
ChriAian  love  and  myAical  communion 
between  church  and  members  serve  as  a 
bond  combining  objeAive  and  subjeAive 
aspeAs  of  the  Church.  There  is  no  longer 
a  clash  between  ChriA’s  divine  and  human 
charaAeriAics.  Moreover,  the  individual’s 
subjeAive  religious  experience  attains  fruit¬ 
ful  expression  as  he  joyously  collaborates 


with  the  Church  in  the  place  in  the  divine 
scheme  for  which  his  aptitude  beA  fits 
him.  The  entire  organization,  then,  enjoys 
vitality,  liberty,  harmony,  diversity,  and 
variety 

Although  this  book  is  documented,  it  is 
intended  for  the  layman.  The  Ayle  is  con¬ 
cise  and  Aimulative  and  as  simple  as  the 
nature  of  the  content  permits. — R.  Tyson 
Wyclfpff.  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

ART 

•  Fernando  Diez  de  Medina.  El  arte  noc- 
tumo  de  ViAor  Delhez.  Buenos  Aires. 

Losada.  1939.  272  pages  of  text,  large 
oAavo.  64  engravings  by  the  artiA. — 
There  is  no  other  book  in  the  world  quite 
like  this  one.  The  subjeA  of  the  text,  and 
the  author  of  the  engravings,  is  a  native  of 
Antwerp  who  spent  an  uneasy  childhood 
in  Belgium  and  a  period  of  fruAration  in 
Paris,  who  left  Paris  for  Buenos  Aires 
and  Buenos  Aires  for  the  wilds  of  Bolivia 
in  search  of  a  milieu  which  would  enable 
him  to  create  normally  and  honeAly  (appar¬ 
ently  it  has  been  as  much  a  desperate  flight 
as  a  hopeful  search — see  page  17O  of  this 
‘poetic’  Biography”:  “Como  ayer  Paris, 
Buenos  Aires  tambien  me  ha  vencido  .  .  . 
Elios  piensan  que  voy  a  la  viAoria  .  .  . 
Yo  s61o  s6  que  vengo  del  desaAre”).  Follow¬ 
ing  the  text  are  more  than  sixty  of  the 
profound  and  troubled  “noAumal”  en¬ 
gravings  in  which  the  artiA  wreAled  with 
his  Angel:  8  of  them  illuArations  for  Lord 
Dunsany,  21  for  Baudelaire,  34  for  the 
Gospels.  They  are  myAerious  and  power¬ 
fully  appealing.  And  scarcely  less  Ariking 
than  frie  work  and  life  of  the  unhappy 
artiA  is  the  poet’s  paralleling  effort  at  their 
interpretation  through  a  new  literary 
genre  which  Arives  to  be  at  the  same 
time  biography,  fiAion,  poetry,  solely  in 
order  to  do  the  foUeA  juAice  to  the  subjeA. 
The  result  is  a  weird  conglomerate,  but 
it  is  always  fascinating  reading  and  no 
doubt  always  profitable.  When  subjeA  and 
interpreter  are  both  so  filled  with  baffle¬ 
ment  and  bewilderment,  their  audience  can 
scarcely  be  smug  and  satisfied.  But  it  is  a 
good  book,  if  a  Arange  one. — H.  K.  L. 

•  Lawrence  E.  Schmeckebier.  Modem 
Mexican  Art.  Minnapolis.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  Press.  1939.  348 
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pages.  $7.50. — For  the  laA  twenty  years 
Mexican  art  has  birred  the  imagination 
and  the  conscience  of  America,  yet  this  is 
the  fir^  comprehensive  and  sy^ematic 
Audy  of  this  subjecft  to  appear  in  English. 
For  that  matter.  Modem  Mexican  Art 
supersedes  anything  written  in  any  other 
language  on  the  topic,  and  thus  Professor 
Schmeckebier  emerges  as  the  foremoA 
historian  and  critic  of  an  exceedingly  rich 
and  significant  body  of  arti^ic  endeavor. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  available 
to  do  ju^ice  to  this  admirable  work.  Even 
the  physical  make-up  of  the  book,  with  its 
fine  typography  and  lettering,  attradtive 
binding  and  over  two  hundred  half-tone 
plates  deserves  special  mention.  The  price, 
alas,  refledts  this  excellent  workmanship, 
and  will  keep  the  book  from  having  the 
sale  it  deserves,  but  certainly  no  hbrary 
can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Briefiy,  Professor  Schmeckebier’s  solid 
achievement  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  a 
combination  of  three  methods  of  attack. 
To  begin  with,  he  approaches  his  subjedt 
hi^orically,  as  any  sound  critic  should. 
Even  though  he  condenses  the  history  of 
Mexican  art  before  1920  into  a  single 
chapter,  his  brief  analysis  of  the  blending 
of  Indian  design  and  motif  with  the  reli¬ 
gious  art  of  the  colonial  period  and  with  the 
popular  caricature  of  the  nineteenth 
century  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
charadler  of  contemporary  painting.  In 
the  second  place.  Professor  Schmeckebier  is 
acutely  aware  of  the  fiindlion  of  art  and  the 
concrete  socio-political  background  again^ 
which  it  appears.  Hence,  his  work  is  not 
merely  an  academic  Audy,  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  term,  but  a  contribution  to  a 
more  vital  understanding  of  Mexican  cul¬ 
ture  and  civilization.  Finally,  the  author 
has  an  expert’s  appreciation  of  technique 
and  is  sensitive  to  aesthetic  values.  Hence 
his  detailed  description  of  the  work  of 
Orozco,  whom  he  recognizes  as  the  out¬ 
standing  Mexican  arti^,  and  of  the  more 
publicized  but  less  profound  Rivera,  as 
well  as  his  briefer  Studies  of  Siqueiros, 
Montenegro,  Atl,  Merida,  Chariot  and 
a  score  of  additional  important  artists,  take 
on  the  significance  of  definitive  criticism. — 
M.H. 
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•  Georges  Doutrepont.  Hiitoire  illus' 
tree  de  la  Litterature  Frangaise  en  Bel' 
gique.  Paris.  Didier.  1939.  398  pages. — 
M.  Doutrepont  announces  as  one  of  his 
essential  aims:  “indiquer  comment  le  pays 
beige,  par  I’accent,  a  plus  ou  moins  nationa¬ 
lise  les  grandes  inspirations  venues  de  la 
France,  surtout  contemporaine.”  Rapid 
Strides  have  been  made  since  political  inde¬ 
pendence  was  attained:  hence  approxi¬ 
mately  three  fourths  of  the  volume  deal 
with  literary  effort  since  1830,  and  nearly 
three  fifths  with  the  work  of  La  Jeune  Bel¬ 
gique  and  its  successors  (1880-1939).  While 
not  claiming  artistic  autonomy  for  his  coun¬ 
try,  M.  Doutrepont  holds  entirely  legiti¬ 
mate  “rhistoire  speciale  et  separee,”  and 
finds  that  of  all  French-speaking  lands  Bel¬ 
gium  is  entitled  to  such  honor.  The  general 
plan  of  the  work  is  similar  to  that  of  Abry, 
Audic  et  Crouzet  in  their  manual:  “mini¬ 
mum  d'appreciations  critiques,  maximum 
de  documentation.”  He  seeks  then  constant 
liaison  between  literary  and  general  his¬ 
tory;  he  would  charadterize  authors  and 
works  by  typical  quotations  and  revive  the 
political,  social,  artistic  and  literary  milieu 
by  abundant  scientific  illu^ration.  He  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  his  purpose.  Each 
period  is  prefaced  by  a  “vue  generale”  and 
these  chapters  are  among  the  most  valuable 
of  the  book.  In  his  desire  to  present  a  well- 
rounded  pidture,  he  introduces  many 
figures  with  slight  comment  and  at  times 
long  lists  of  names  and  titles.  This  serves 
to  suggest  the  wealth  of  literary  effort  in 
the  country,  but  detradts  from  the  reader’s 
pleasure.  In  the  more  extended  portraits 
M.  Doutrepont  points  clearly  to  essential 
and  di^inguishing  traits  of  his  subjedts: 
notably  in  the  development  of  symbolism, 
he  signalizes  advances  made  by  Belgians 
over  their  French  colleagues.  These  dis¬ 
cussions  inspire  the  regret  that  they  were 
not  accorded  to  a  larger  choice  of  significant 
writers,  even  at  the  coA  of  omitting  lesser 
figures.  The  reader  mu^  hope  that  M. 
Etoutrepont  will  yet  give  us  a  hi^ory  of 
Belgian  letters  along  the  lines  of  Lanson’s 
ma^erpiece.  Portions  of  his  present  work 
immediately  sugge^  him  as  the  man  to 
undertake  such  a  task. — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  Ck^Uege. 
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•  Henri  Lichtcnbcrgcr.  (A  la  glotre  de. . ) 

Goethe.  Paris.  Nouvclle  Revue  Criti' 
que.  1939.  250  pages.  24  francs. — Goethe. 
Paris.  Didier.  1937,  1939.  2  vols.  345.  268 
pages. — ^These  two  ^dies  of  Goethe  by 
the  dean  of  French  Germanic  are  ad' 
dressed  to  different  audiences  and  are  very 
different  in  make-up  and  content;  inci¬ 
dentally,  no  small  feat  to  put  out  almo^ 
simultaneously  two  biographies  of  the  same 
person  and  not  repeat  oneself  to  any  mark¬ 
ed  degree,  a  tribute  both  to  the  versatility 
of  the  biographer  and  to  the  universality 
of  the  portrait-sitter.  The  illu^rated 
volume  follows  a  chronological  scheme, 
giving  us  L'Enfance,  L' Adolescence,  La  Md- 
turite.  La  Victllesse,  Les  demiers  jours,  with 
special  emphasis  on  chapters  III  and  IV. 
The  other  work  treats  of  Goethe  under 
topical  headings:  La  Personnalite,  Le  Sa' 
vant,  L' Article,  VHiStoire  (e.g.  Goethe  and 
the  French  Revolution),  Metaphysique  et 
Religion.  Both  works  have  indexes,  li^  of 
Goethe’s  writings,  etc.  Both  may  be 
regarded  as  “^andard  works”  and  as  credit¬ 
able  both  to  the  author  and  to  his  nation. 
For  the  ^dent,  of  course,  the  two-volume 
biography  will  be  the  more  intere^ing 
and  valuable  of  the  two.  Lichtenberger’s 
preface  ^tes  very  clearly  what  he  has 
attempted  to  do  in  it.  It  is  easy  enough, 
he  says,  to  ascertain  the  principal  bio¬ 
graphical  fadts  about  Goethe,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  adequate  French  translations  of 
his  works.  “Mais  il  ne  suffit  pas  d’etre  au 
courant  de  la  vie  du  Sage  de  Weimar  et 
d’avoir  lu  ses  oeuvres  principales  pour  se 
rendre  compte  de  I’intCTet  que  presentc 
cette  personnalite  extraordinaire  vue  dans 
sa  totalite.  Goethe  echappe  en  effet  par  la 
complexite  de  sa  nature  aux  classifications 
habituelles  .  .  .  il  e^  une  des  monades  les 
plus  riches,  les  plus  comprehensives,  les 
plus  fecondes  qu’ait  produites  I’humanite, 
une  de  celles  qui  ont  reflete  le  monde  de  la 
fa^on  la  plus  complete  et  la  plus  harmo- 
nieuse  .  .  .  J’ai  tente,  du  mieux  que  j’ai  pu, 
de  dire  la  vision  de  cette  monumentale 
totalite  que  constitue  pour  I’observateur 
modeme  le  ‘phenomene’  Goethe.”  A  little 
later  on  he  says  significantly,  “Mon  but 
sera  atteint  si  ces  pages  peuvent .  .  .  inci¬ 
ter  le  lettre  curieux  de  pens&  allemande  et 
soucieux  de  culture  europeenne  a  considerer 
de  plus  pres  I’un  des  hommes  en  qui  s’in- 


came  sous  une  forme  exemplaire  cc  qu’elle 
a  ete  hier  et  ce  que  nous  souhaitons  qu’elle 
redevienne  demain.”  It  is  impossible  in  the 
limits  of  this  notice  to  examine  these  biog¬ 
raphies  in  detail.  But  it  may  be  worth 
sayfhg  that  I  find  their  out^nding  quality 
to  be  that  of  a  sane  interpretation  of  thor¬ 
oughly  dige^ed  fadts.  To  take  only  two 
widely  disparate  examples,  I  refer  the 
intere^d  reader  to  the  discussion  of 
Goethe’s  relation  to  Frau  von  Stein  in  the 
illu^rated  volume  (pp.  68-78),  or  that  of  his 
claim  to  be  called  a  “man  of  science”  as 
well  as  a  poet  (1 :7l  ff.)  This  is  scholarship, 
common  sense,  and  fine  writing  all  in  one: 
a  combination  all  too  rare,  but  one  in  which 
the  French  have  often  excelled. — Bayard 
Si.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  M.  Mespoulet.  Images  et  romans. 

Parente  des  eSlampes  et  du  roman  rea' 
liile  de  181s  a  186S.  Paris.  Les  Belles  Let- 
tres.  1939.  139  pages.  25  francs. — This 
panorama  of  an  extensive  subjedt  is,  hap¬ 
pily,  not  limited  to  generalities,  but  is 
rich  in  precise  documentation — both  lit¬ 
erary  and  artiAic — and  in  sugge$%ive  ob¬ 
servations  which  reveal  ftscinating  vi^as 
to  the  reader  of  French  fidtion,  to  the 
amateur  of  French  prints,  and  to  the  Ro¬ 
dent  of  the  sources  and  development  of  the 
reali^ic  novel.  If  literature  and  art  exer¬ 
cised,  to  some  extent,  reciprocal  influences 
during  this  period,  more  often  than  not 
priority  belongs  to  the  print  and  lithograph. 
It  is  thus  deeply  significant  that  in  1829, 
when  he  rises  above  his  inferior  youthful 
“thrillers”  to  begin  his  long  series  of 
ma^rpieces,  “Balzac  vient  de  parcourir 
pendant  dix  ans  un  Paris  hi^rie  d’e^m- 
pes.”  Nor  did  the  creator  of  the  Comedie 
humaine  deny,  in  later  years,  that  the 
wealth  of  lithographs  “d’aprw  nature” 
which  enjoyed  a  tremendous  and  well- 
deserved  vogue  con^ituted  for  him  “une 
experience  seconde  main  et  dont  la 
vie  excita  sa  bouillonnante  imagination.” 

Prints  and  lithographs  not  only  por¬ 
trayed  contemporary  moeurs  in  such  pre¬ 
cise  and  abundant  detail  as  to  inspire  the 
long  line  of  noveli^  among  whom  Balzac 
remains  the  greater;  they  also  turned 
to  satire,  caricature,  and  to  the  brutal 
“realism”  which  Champfleury’s  school 
thought  its  own  discovery.  They  pic- 
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turcd  landscapes  and  architcdairal  mon^  cannot  spin,”  an  umbrella  a  “toad^ool 


uments  as  well — sometimes  in  romantic 
vein  and  sometimes  with  a  more  appealing 
realism  which  literature  would  scarcely 
know  until  Boylesve  and  Colette  and 
Alain  Fournier.  The  vaA  colledion  of 
Voyages  pittoresques  et  romantiques  dans 
Vancienne  France  (1820' 1870),  published 
by  Nodier,  Cailleux,  and  Taylor,  fir^  dis- 
tinguished  the  individuality  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  provinces.  Through  Latouche,  the 
early  volumes  of  this  work  had  a  marked 
effedt  upon  Balzac’s  country  and  provincial 
scenes,  and  it  mu^  also  be  viewed  as  an 
important  source  of  the  modem  regional- 
i^ic  novel. 

The  author  Judies  many  other  aspedts 
of  the  inter-relation  of  literature  and  the 
pidlorial  arts  in  this  vivid  essay,  with 
examples  and  conclusions  that  contribute 
to  our  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  a 
fruitful  period.  Forty-seven  plates,  repre¬ 
senting  the  works  of  such  arti^  as  Carle 
Vemet,  Marlet,  Charlet,  Grandville,  Lami, 
Monnier,  Gavami,  Daumier,  and  nearly  a 
score  of  others,  add  much  to  the  intereA 
and  effedtiveness  of  the  volume.  A  brief 
bibliographical  note,  helpful  especially  to 
the  general  reader  more  familiar  with  the 
literary  phases  of  the  subjedl  than  with  the 
arti^ic,  completes  this  altogether  admir¬ 
able  ^udy. — Carlos  Lynes,  Jr.,  Princeton 
University. 

POETRY,  DRAMA,  FICTION 

•  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  La  Hora  de 
las  ventanas  ilumiTuidas.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1937.  70  pages.  5  pesos. — 
This  “Hour  of  the  Lighted  Windows”  is  a 
colledtion  of  Carrera  Andrade's  verse  made 
by  R.  Olivares  Figueroa  for  Ediciones  Er- 
cilla’s  colledtion  of  American  poets.  An 
excellent  essay  on  the  poet’s  work  by 
Figueroa  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  text. 

The  verse  is  fresh  in  content,  novel  in 
approach  and  form.  Carrera  Andrade  views 
the  world  through  the  eyes  of  a  child — a 
very  wise,  grown-up  child  who  has  not 
forgotten  how  things  looked  to  him  before 
he  learned  their  proper  names.  The  poet 
names  things  for  himself — hence  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  originality  of  his  volume.  A  nut 
is  the  “brain  of  a  foiry  paralyzed  for 
eternity,”  a  pear  a  “top  which  the  wind 


that  walks.” 

This  seledtion  includes  several  examples 
of  a  verse  form  called  the  microgram,  wfoch 
is  a  ma^erpiece  of  impressioni^ic  brevity. 
For  example: 

ALPHABET 
Birds  are 

the  letters  in  Cod's  handwriting. 

Tlie  reading  of  these  poems  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  new  world — the  world  of  the 
child  in  which  fomiliar  things  take  on  new 
forms,  new  aspedts,  new  meanings. — David 
Lord.  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

•  Franz  Theodor  Csokor.  Gottes  Gene' 

ral.  Bilthoven,  Holland.  De  Gemeen- 
schap.  1939. — This  powerful  and  unusual 
play  covers  in  seven  scenes  or  “^tions” 
the  life  and  work  of  “God’s  General,” 
Ignatius  Loyola.  Station  I  shows  him  as  the 
fiery  young  Spanish  noble,  fighting  to  hold 
the  fortress  of  Pamplona  for  his  young  ruler 
Charles  V,  but  inspired  rather  by  his  adora¬ 
tion  for  the  latter’s  beautiful  young  Aep- 
mother,  Germaine  de  Foix.  He  is  terribly 
wounded  leading  a  laA  hopeless  sortie. 
II  finds  him  in  his  ance^ral  ca^le  recover¬ 
ing  from  his  wound,  totally  changed  by 
the  old  religious  books  he  has  found  there. 
He  will  see  no  one  and  leaves  home  for¬ 
ever  in  clothes  borrowed  from  a  beggar. 
III.  It  is  night  on  the  water  front  in 
Venice;  pe^ilence  rages  and  the  Governor 
and  his  friends  are  fleeing  the  city.  Loyola, 
a  ragged  pilgrim  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem, 
by  his  eloquence  makes  the  governor  real¬ 
ize  his  responsibility  and  return  to  his 
duty.  rV.  In  Jerusalem  a  crowd  of  Chris¬ 
tian  pilgrims  of  various  nationalities  wait¬ 
ing  to  visit  the  site  of  the  Temple  quarrel 
violently  among  themselves  but  unite  in 
attacking  a  poor  Jew.  Loyola,  seemingly 
the  humbled  among  them,  imposes  peace 
and  harmony  on  all,  to  the  astonishment 
and  admiration  of  the  Turkish  gate-keeper. 
V  finds  Loyola  at  Paris,  organizing  his  new 
order  and  its  world  campaign,  VI  at  Rone 
in  the  full  flush  of  outward  success  but  in¬ 
wardly  doubting  the  value  of  his  work  and 
even  his  God,  refusing  a  px>ssible  eleeftion 
as  Pope  and  finally  again  donning  pilgrim 
garb  and  leaving.  VII  at  the  mona^ry  of 
San  Ju^,  craving  for  himself  the  peace  and 
repx>se  which  Charles  V  has  sought  there 
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but  returning  to  his  work  in  Rome  at  what 
he  takes  to  be  a  sign  from  Heaven. 

Csokor  was  bom  in  AuAria,  probably 
of  Hungarian  parentage,  and  is  well  known 
in  Vienna  as  playwright,  dire<ftor  and 
critic.  This  drama,  however,  although 
written  in  German,  is  printed  in  Holland 
and  the  copyright  held  in  Paris,  while  the 
dedication  is  dated  “Poland,  1938.”  Prob' 
ably  neither  the  play  nor  its  author  is  to 
the  ta^  of  the  present  regime  in  Germany. 
It  serves  as  a  good  illu^ration  of  the  dif* 
ficulty  German  literature  is  meeting  in  its 
efforts  to  live  on  in  spite  of  war  and  dicta' 
torship.  It  is  a  que^ion  whether  this 
drama  has  ever  been  produced  and  whether 
it  would  be  a  success  on  the  ^ge,  though 
if  played  by  good  aeftors  and  before  an  inteh 
ligent  audience  it  would  certainly  be  mo^ 
impressive.  —  Marian  P.  Whitney.  New 
Haven,  Connedticut. 

•  Jean  Giraudoux.  Ondine.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1939.  —  Giraudoux  has  given  us  an' 
other  brilliant  and  amusing  play.  Its  pre' 
miere  in  Paris  in  June  of  this  year  was 
hailed  as  a  great  dramatic  event,  and  it  will 
probably  be  equally  successful  here. 

The  plot  follows  very  loosely  the  old 
German  ^ry  of  Undine,  the  beautiful 
water  nymph.  The  6rA  aA,  in  which  the 
Knight,  Hans,  seeking  adventure  in  the 
enchanted  fbre^,  meets  Ondine,  and  for' 
getting  his  betrothed,  takes  her  for  his 
wife,  is  quite  charming,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  oAer  Ondins,  who  try  to  win  him 
from  her,  and  of  the  King  of  the  Ondins 
with  his  control  of  all  the  watery  elements 
of  nature,  add  a  touch  of  my^ry  and  give 
occasion  for  wonderful  scenic  effedts.  In' 
deed  one  feels  constantly  that  human 
values  are  being  sacrificed  to  such  effedts, 
which  can  be  produced  only  with  the  help 
of  the  cinema.  Ondine  has  little  of  the  naive 
charm  of  her  prototype;  even  her  love  for 
Hans  has  from  the  fir^  a  di^indtly  sensual 
ca^.  The  second  a<±,  which  takes  place  at 
court,  turns  rather  to  comedy.  Ondine 
cannot  learn  court  manners;  she  muSt  speak 
as  she  feels,  but  her  feelings  lead  her  to 
remark  on  the  defedts  of  others,  and  to  say 
what  will  cause  them  pain.  She  lacks  not 
so  much  knowledge  of  etiquette  as  a  kind 
heart.  The  adtion  is  confused  by  the  various 
tricks  of  the  “lUusioniA,”  really  the  Ondin 


King,  who  calls  up  scenes  pa^  and  present 
and  objedts  from  all  countries  and  ages, 
greatly  to  the  admiration  of  the  court, 
and  doubtless  of  the  audience,  but  not  to 
the  advantage  of  the  dramatic  adtion.  The 
third  adt  goes  back  to  serious  drama,  almo^ 
tragedy,  but  the  charadters  are  not  suffi' 
ciently  individualized  to  inspire  tragic 
emotion,  and  neither  the  death  of  Hans, 
due  to  his  infidelity  to  Ondine,  nor  their 
despair,  move  us  deeply,  especially  as  at 
the  moment  of  his  death  she  is  deprived 
of  all  memory  of  her  life  among  mortals. 
Perhaps  Giraudoux  did  not  recall  that 
earlier  in  the  play  Ondine  herself  had  said 
that  only  human  beings  forget.  But  why 
cavil  at  an  oversight  which  gives  oppor' 
tunity  for  so  effedtive  a  final  scene?  In 
spite  of  clever  and  even  brilliant  dialogue 
and  of  lively  and  intere^ing  adtion,  the 
whole  impression  left  by  the  play  is  of  the 
cinema,  not  the  drama. — Marian  P.  Whit' 
ney.  New  Haven,  Connedticut. 

•  Georges  Duhamel.  Le  Combat  contre 
les  Ombres  (Chronique  des  Pasquier, 
Vol.  VIII).  Paris.  Mercure  de  France, 
1939.  313  pages.  17  francs. — The  “romans' 
Mississippi”  flow  on,  slowly,  irresi^ibly, 
interminably.  The  Pasquier,  The  Thibault, 
The  Men  of  Good  Will,  are  likely  to  out- 
live  moA  of  us,  like  the  Oz  Bwl^s,  and 
Bringing  up  Father.  Of  the  three  “breams,” 
The  Pasquier  is  the  mo^  unassuming; 
gradually,  it  ^ands  out  as  the  richer  in 
humanity.  Le  Combat  contre  les  Ombres  is 
one  of  the  better  in^lments.  A  paltry 
affair  —  the  dismissal  of  an  incompetent 
technical  assi^ant — involves  Laurent  Pas' 
quier  in  a  fight  which  grows  at  the  same 
time  more  desperate  and  more  unaccount' 
able.  “If  I  have  fought,  it  was  not  again^ 
Birault  (the  asi^tant)  nor  again^  Larminat 
(the  Diredtor),  nor  again^  the  Free  Ma' 
sons,  nor  again^  this  or  that  clique.  I  have 
fought,  blunderingly,  blindly,  againA  the 
cowardice  of  men,  the  ^pidity  of  men, 
againA  vaA  impalpable  shadows.”  Dr. 
Pasquier,  the  father  of  the  tribe,  and 
Joseph,  the  financier,  provide  as  usual  the 
comic  relief;  they  are  delightfully  true  to 
type,  but  in  unexpedted  ftshion.  Laurent 
“loses  the  world,  but  gains  his  soul” — 
and  Jacqueline.  The  declaration  of  war 
forms  a  perfedt  climax.  The  sequel  should 
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bt  La  Vie  des  Martyrs  and  Civilisation. — 
Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Joachim  von  der  Goltz.  Die  Marcellus' 
flut.  Miinchen.  Langen '  Muller. 

1939.  234  pages.  5  marks. — Let  it  be  said 
at  the  outset  that  this  novelette  of  about 
37,000  words,  by  an  experienced  and  suc' 
cessful  noveliA,  is  in  the  beA  German  tra' 
dition.  The  plot  is  well  con^rudted,  the 
persons  are  real  and  the  events  plausible, 
the  subjeA'matter  appealing,  and  the 
ftory  sweeps  up  to  a  climax  which  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  this  hardened  reader. 
That  is  the  scene  in  which  the  doomed 
survivors  of  the  Booded  village,  gathered 
in  their  church,  follow  the  sugge^ion  of 
their  pa^or  and  load  their  children  into 
the  two  boats  left  to  them,  while  they 
remain  to  face  the  inevitable  end. — Upon 
refledtion,  however,  I  was  assailed  by 
queAions  to  which  I  could  find  no  answer. 
Reduced  to  its  bareA  bones,  the  ^ry  is 
that  of  a  foundling  girl  who  foretells  the 
fearful  ^orm'flood  of  January  16,  1362,  in 
which  she  herself  meets  death,  after  vainly 
trying  to  warn  those  who  had  been  neared 
and  deareA  to  her.  Now  the  very  land  upon 
which  those  villages  ^ood  has  been  claimed 
by  the  insatiable  sea.  Moft  of  the  specific 
incident  is  admittedly  the  author's  invent 
tion,  and  much  of  it  is  interwoven  with 
the  charadteriAic  super^ition  of  a  bygone 
age  and  a  peasant  world.  So  it  can  only 
be  called  hi^ric  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with 
an  adlual  cataArophe  of  the  German 
coa^land.  But  as  an  imaginative  presenta' 
tion  of  life  it  lacks  centrality.  We  fail  to 
see  whither  these  human  lives  are  tending 
and  so  our  dissatisfadtion  becomes  clamop 
ous.  Neither  the  girl  Tetta,  nor  the  pa^r 
who  adopts  her  and  whose  life  she — quite 
innocently — ruins  for  him,  is  seen  so 
clearly  that  we  can  say  what  the  author 
is  trying  to  tell  us. — However,  the  gen' 
eral  reader  is  not  likely  to  indulge  in  such 
caviling;  and  with  all  reservations  made, 
it  remains  a  very  ^scinating  and  birring 
tale. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  Uni' 

versity. 

•  Maurice  des  Ombiaux.  Contes  du 
Pays  Wallon.  Bruxelles.  Les  ^itions 

dc  Belgique.  1939. — Jean  Tousscul.  Vieilles 
Images.  Ibid.  1939.  10  francs.  lUu^rated. 
— ^The  inspiration  of  these  two  authors 


springs  from  the  same  source,  but  the 
treatment  is  radically  different.  Twelve 
sketches — naive  legends,  peasant  mores 
and  ruses,  tragedy — form  a  sheaf  of  many 
colors  in  which  M.  Des  Ombiaux  reveals 
his  ma^ery  by  varying  the  Ayle  with  the 
theme.  The  legends  are  vivified  by  an 
archaic  aroma,  ru^ic  scenes  by  a  discrim' 
inating  use  of  patois,  while  the  minor  notes 
are  enhanced  by  au^re  simplicity  of  Ian' 
guage.  The  purpose  here,  as  in  all  this 
author’s  work,  is  to  preserve  the  folk  lore 
and  the  pidturesque  traits  of  his  beloved 
Wallonia.  Vieille  Chanson  illu^rates  Arik' 
ingly  his  conception  of  the  power  of  tradi' 
tional  poesy.  In  a  military  prison  for  incor' 
rigibles  a  budding  revolt  is  quelled  one 
^ifiing  day  by  a  song  issuing  from  one  of 
the  cells.  The  singer  is  a  hideous  wreck  of 
humanity,  but  the  ditty  brings  to  both 
desperate  convidts  and  exasperated  guards 
memories  of  their  youth  in  the  villages. 
“Doux  desespoir  d’amour,  enfentine  nai' 
vete  du  peuple,  ingmuite  de  la  force,  ten' 
dresse  voilee  de  larmes  d'une  ame  simple  et 
ardente,  que  n’y  avait'il  pas  encore  dans 
cette  chanson  qui  exprime  toute  Tame  wah 
lonne,  tremblante  d’amour? 

Va,  qwand  on  s'aime,  tos  les  djous  d'ine 

anneie 

Sont  des  bais  djous.*' 

Yet  the  author  never  appears  diredtly  in 
his  ^ries. 

Jean  Tousseul  knows  the  no^lgia  of 
patois,  le  vieux  langage  as  he  says,  but 
almo^  never  uses  it.  He  too  recalls  the 
scenes  and  the  hi^ry  of  his  village  but 
always  across  personal  memories  of  his 
childhood.  He  makes  his  own  Words' 
worth’s  definition  of  poetry:  emotion  recoh 
ledted  in  tranquillity.  He  is  paying  gracious 
homage  to  the  landscape  and  to  the  folk 
who  have  inspired  his  books.  Nowhere 
has  he  declared  his  debt  so  clearly.  “Desor' 
mais,  quand  je  resonge  aux  mille  personna' 
ges  de  mes  livres,  je  revois  la  rue  de  mon 
enfance,  je  d^uvre  sous  le  masque  de  mes 
h6ros  leurs  vrais  visages  qui  sont  souvent 
les  visages  de  mes  voisins.  .  .  .  Ils  se  sont 
gliss^  eux'memes,  tout  vifs,  entre  mes 
feuillets:  je  leur  ai  obei,  me  semble't'il;  j’ai 
eti  I’inArument  et  non  le  maitre  de  leur 
de^in  littcraire.”  Every  page  of  Vieilles 
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Images  is  so  charged  with  emotion  that  all 
become  dramatic  without  action  and  almo^ 
without  narrative. — Benj.  M.  Wood' 
bridge.  Reed  College, 

•  Joseph  Roth.  Die  Legende  vom  Hei' 
Ugen  TrirO^er.  Am^rdam.  Allert  de 
Lange.  1939.  109  pages. — Die  Legende  vom 
heiligen  Trinkpr  commands  more  than  usual 
attention  as  the  la^  work  Roth  completed 
before  his  death  in  May,  1939.  That  the 
hero  Andreas  sleeps  in  complete  poverty 
covered  by  newspapers  under  the  bridges 
of  the  Seine  does  not  deAroy  the  connec- 
tion  with  Roth’s  own  exigence.  For  Roth, 
too,  was  a  foreigner  in  Paris  like  this 
Polish  laborer  who  came  to  work  in  the 
mines.  Like  Andreas,  he,  too,  lived  on  the 
shaky  hnances  of  chance.  Andreas  squan' 
ders  for  drink  everything  that  fortune 
sends  him,  and  Roth  also  drank.  Andreas 
dies  suddenly  in  the  end,  and  Roth  may 
have  wished  for  his  own  end  the  same 
laA  words  he  writes  for  Andreas: 

“Gebe  Gott  uns  alien,  uns  Trinkem, 
einen  so  leichten  und  so  schonen  Tod.” 

A  my^rious  benefa<ftor  ^rts  a  chain 
of  luck  by  inexplicably  presenting  to  the 
bum,  Andreas,  the  wealrii  of  two  hundred 
francs,  which,  the  fir^t  of  several  lucky 
windfalls,  permits  him  to  hark  back,  as 
in  retrospecft,  to  his  whole  pa^.  Upon 
Andreas’  protection  to  the  Granger  that 
he  is  a  man  of  honor,  the  Granger  requeC 
the  return  of  the  money  to  St.  Theresa. 
But  as  often  as  Andreas  finds  the  sum 
again,  he  is  prevented  from  returning  it  to 
the  altar  of  the  saint  in  the  church  of  Ste. 
Marie  des  Batignolles.  It  is  in  the  sacri^y 
of  Ste.  Marie  that  he  dies  on  the  la^t  of 
these  vain  errands.  But  he  believes  that  a 
young  girl  who  has  followed  the  crowd 
about  the  ^ricken  man  is  the  saint,  and 
he  sighs  happily  the  final  words,  “Fraulein 
Therese!” 

Andreas’  adventures  Cangely  mingle 
childlike  dream  with  sordid  reality.  With¬ 
out  will  of  his  own,  Andreas  accepts  what¬ 
ever  crosses  his  path.  But  noble  simplicity 
of  ^yle  and  sympathy  with  human  nature 
elevate  an  otherwise  insignificant  or  incred¬ 
ible  tale  to  a  high  place  in  Roth’s  work. — 
Marjorie  F.  Lawson.  Oberlin  College. 

•  Ramon  J.  Sender.  El  lugar  del  horn' 
bre.  Mexico.  Ediciones  Quetzal.  1939, 


226  pages.  3  pesos. — The  noted  Spanish 
exile  has  turned  to  the  Spain  of  avant- 
guerre  for  the  setting  of  the  present  novel, 
which  in  many  respedts  can  be  considered 
the  mo^  important  he  has  yet  written. 
In  it  he  cleaves  a  way  through  the  political 
turmoil  of  the  modem  world — t^t  tur¬ 
moil  depicted  by  him  in  such  books  as 
Iman,  Orden  publico  and  Contraataque — 
in  search  of  the  place  of  man  which  has 
been  usurped  by  the  insane  movement  and 
confusion  of  our  times. 

These  pages  are  filled  with  pitiless 
vision  and  bitter  knowledge.  Sender  has 
Gripped  away  the  veil  from  the  Spanish 
country-side,  which  is  only  a  symlxil  for 
the  modem  world,  and  has  revealed  it  as 
it  is.  A  ^udy  in  the  pattern  of  injuAice 
and  man’s  inhumanity  to  man — so  might 
one  describe  this  powerful  novel.  The 
very  intensity  of  its  vision  makes  the 
reading  difficult  and  painful  at  times: 
courage,  and  a  ^rong  soul,  are  needed  to 
view  the  world  of  El  lugar  del  hombre  with 
sympathy  and  understanding. 

The  Style  is  a  mixture  of  Swiftian  satire, 
rare  poetry,  and  realism  in  the  Gorki  man¬ 
ner.  Through  the  somber  designs  of  tragedy 
and  betrayal  the  essential  values  of  Send¬ 
er’s  world  can  be  discerned — the  simple, 
elemental  relations  between  a  woman  and 
a  man,  between  a  man  and  the  earth, 
between  one  man  and  another,  between 
mother  and  son.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the 
tme  place  of  man — in  the  place  where  he 
most  reveals  himself  as  man. — David  Lord. 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 

•  Souza  Junior.  Emquanto  a  Morte  ndo 
vem.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 
1939.  271  pages. — In  a  clear,  forceful  and 
highly  dramatic  Style  the  author  traces  a 
convincing  portrait  of  Julio’s  tragic  life 
of  frustration  and  disillusionment.  Thwart¬ 
ed  from  infancy  in  every  ambition,  tied  to  a 
cold,  unprincipled  and  revengeful  wife, 
and  to  an  equally  unscrupulous  and  schem¬ 
ing  mother-in-law,  he  reaches  the  depth 
of  unhappiness  when  his  son,  instigated 
by  his  mother’s  lies,  turns  against  him  to 
kill  him. 

This  absorbing  Story  of  femily  life, 
crammed  with  social  implications,  and 
making  universal  appeal,  is  one  of  the  out- 
ending  novels  of  contemporary  Brazilian 
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literature. — Daniel  da  Cruz.  Miami  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Fabio  Tombari.  I  ghiottoni.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1939.  217  pages.  18  lire. 

— After  an  absence  which  has  seemed  hr 
too  long  to  his  readers,  Tombari  returns  to 
Frusaglia.  For  the  “ghiottoni”  are  all 
domiciled  in  this  happy  region,  rich  in 
hi^oric  memories  and  eccentric  personali' 
tics.  The  author  of  such  books  as  La  vita 
and  Tutta  Frusaglia  has  much  to  live  up  to, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  relate  that 
in  this  late^  volume  Tombari  has  not 
failed  us.  The  book  is  not  a  connedted  Aory 
as  was  La  vita,  it  lacks  perhaps  the  inven' 
tive  vivacity  of  Tutta  Frusaglia,  but  it  has 
more  depth  and  maturity  than  its  prede- 
cessors.  The  various  “ghiottoni”  appear 
before  us  in  three  dimensions;  they  have 
about  them  a  convincing  humanity  that 
was  rare  in  the  earlier  tales.  For  the  reA 
the  reader  will  find  much  the  same  elc' 
ments  as  went  to  make  up  the  charm  of  all 
the  tales  of  Frusaglia;  if  by  chance  this  is 
his  introduction  to  Tombari  he  will  be 
impressed  by  the  originality  of  ^yle  and 
the  richness  of  vocabulary,  above  all  by 
the  forceful  personality  of  the  author.  As 
is  fitting  in  a  book  of  this  title,  the  la^ 
few  pages  arc  dedicated  to  recipes  for  some 
of  the  local  dishes  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  the  ^ry.  .  .  .  And  it  is  simple  juAice 
to  the  publisher  to  add  that  in  format  the 
book  is  delightful,  with  a  ^urdy  binding, 
very  readable  print  and  a  number  of  gay 
illu^rations. — T.  G.  Bergin.  New  York 
State  College. 

•  Jean  Tousseul.  Jean  Clarambaux. 

Translated  by  Elisabeth  Abbott. 

Philadelphia.  Lippincott.  1939.  715  pages. 
$3.00. — English  readers  owe  gratitude  to 
the  publishers  for  the  admirable  presenta' 
tion  of  this  maAerpiece  of  Belgian  fiction. 
Let  no  one  be  frightened  by  its  apparent 
size:  the  type  is  very  large.  The  translator’s 
work,  although  not  flawless,  is  well  done. 

I  have  written  much  in  these  pages  about 
the  author  and  shall  only  recall  now  that 
Jean  Clarambaux  is  an  epic,  at  once  real- 
i^ic  and  symbolic,  of  the  generation  that 
fought  the  war.  The  hero,  a  peasant  of 
quivering  sensibilities,  devoted  to  his  vil¬ 
lage,  is  an  ideali^  aflame  with  ambition  to 
reform  the  world.  The  sight  of  suffering  in 


men  or  animals  leaves  him  agha^.  Hence 
the  poignancy  of  the  pivotal  section  of  the 
novel — a  synthetic  vision  of  the  war  seen 
from  a  hamlet  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
The  conclusion  suggeAs  the  moral  havoc 
wrought  by  the  conflict:  the  young  cru¬ 
sader  has  become  a  broken  old  man — 
scarcely  forty — who  seeks  consolation 
among  birds  and  flowers.  Such  a  theme 
might  easily  lead  to  bitter  satire,  but  Jean 
Tousseul  was  not  bom  to  hate.  Sunt  lacri' 
mae  rerum  is  the  fitting  epigraph  of  the 
book.  The  ^ry  proceeds  in  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  dramatic  scenes,  offering  great  variety 
of  character,  and  always  conceived  by  a 
poet  keenly  ah've  to  the  power  of  simplici¬ 
ty.  It  is  autobiographical  in  a  certain  sense, 
yet  without  sacrifice  of  universality.  Per¬ 
haps  the  inspiration  behind  all  his  writing 
may  be  found  in  reflections  such  as  this: 
“Jean  Clarambaux  often  thought  that  he 
would  have  liked  to  be  one  of  those  wander¬ 
ing  troubadours  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His 
^ries  would  have  been  his  refuge:  he 
would  have  forgotten  his  anxiety  or  rather 
he  would  have  shared  it  with  his  charac¬ 
ters  with  whom  he  would  have  identified 
himself.  His  heroes  would  have  relieved 
him  of  his  nightmare;  and,  although  they 
would  have  been  his  creatures,  their  actions 
and  their  speech  would  have  tom  him  from 
his  sombre  thoughts.  .  .  .  An  author  is 
like  a  disembodied  spirit  traveling  from  one 
house  to  another,  uniting  the  souls  of  a 
hamlet,  of  a  country,  of  a  race.” — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Gerald  Walschap.  Het  Kind.  Rotter¬ 
dam.  Nijgh  6^  van  Ditmar.  1939.  248 
pages.  1.90  fl. — Walschap  and  Elsschot  arc 
the  beA  Flemish  noveli^  of  our  time.  This 
excellent  ^ry  is  a  worthy  continuator  of 
the  series  which  has  e^blished  Walschap's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad:  Adelaide, 
Carla,  Eric,  the  trilogy  which  has  been 
republished  in  one  volume  under  the  title 
De  familie  Roothooft:  Celibaat,  Trouwen 
(Marriage),  Sybille,  and  others. 

Het  Kind  (The  Child)  is  a  well-built 
^ry,  captivating  in  action,  but  also  in 
characterization.  Perhaps  the  author  could 
be  taxed  with  being  at  certain  points  a 
little  schematic,  in  the  sense  that  he  has 
not  pushed  the  psychology  of  his  characters 
far  eiKSugh,  or  rather  that  he  has  not  suflS- 
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cicntly  explained  the  motives  for  their  con' 
dudt,  but  one  easily  forgets  these  defeats 
which  are  natural  in  a  work  of  transition, 
because  the  movement,  the  which 
animates  all  Walschap's  novels  sweeps  us 
off  our  feet  completely. 

Het  Kind  has  been  adopted  by  kindly, 
ignorant  peasants  in  a  Flemish  village. 
They  care  for  him  devotedly.  Their  kind' 
ness  to  him  approaches  folly  and  blindness. 
In  spite  of  their  devotion  and  their  sacri- 
6ces,  he  causes  them  only  grief  and  dis' 
appointment.  For  he  is  determined  to  live. 
And  nothing  can  halt  him.  But  eventually 
he  learns  his  lesson,  returns  to  his  village, 
marries  a  girl  whom  he  has  seduced  and 
abandoned,  and  settles  down  near  his 
friend  the  prieA  Bernard,  one  of  the  moA 
sympathetic  of  all  the  prie^  Walschap 
has  depicted.  Bernard  is  gentle,  tolerant 
and  naive,  putting  into  practice  the  para' 
doxical  theory  that  the  be^  way  to  enjoy 
life  is  to  despise  it,  to  live  an  ascetic  life 
oneself  and  refrain  from  attacking  the 
prejudices  of  others  .  .  .  Here  are  two 
figures  and  two  conceptions  of  life  which 
arc  intcreAing  to  follow,  to  contra^  and 
compare.  Walschap  has  done  the  task 
delicately  and  with  great  talent. — Fr.  Clos' 
set.  University  of  Liege,  Belgium. 

•  Franz  Werfel.  Der  veruntreute  Hint' 
mel.  Stockholm.  Bermann'Fischer. 
1939.  414  pages. — Werfel’s  new  novel 
treats  a  problem  with  which  the  author 
has  concerned  himself  several  times  before, 
namely  the  lot  of  the  religious  believer  in 
our  time.  Werfel  takes  as  his  protagoni^ 
(as  he  did  in  Barbara  oder  die  Frommigl^eit) 
a  simple  maid'servant,  a  woman  who  has 
labored  for  years  to  hold  the  confidence  of 
a  nephew  so  that  he  will  become  a  prie^ 
and  her  intercessor  with  Heaven.  The 
nephew  is  a  rascal,  and  she  discovers  at 
la^  with  horror  that  he  has  cheated  her 
out  of  her  salvation.  But  this  poor  woman 
is  not  the  only  one  who  has  a  quarrel  with 
her  Heavenly  Father.  Elsewhere  in  the 
novel,  particularly  in  the  femily  in  which 
the  woman  serves,  there  is  the  same  sort  of 
bad  luck.  Again  and  again  in  the  volume 
we  meet  contemporaries  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  title  to  Heaven.  Their 
troubled  hi^ries  are  told  by  Werfel  with 
charadteri^ic  intensity,  but  with  a  degree 


of  uncertainty,  as  is  inevitable  when  a 
writer  deals  with  matters  which  he  is  not 
able  to  view  from  a  sufficient  distance.  The 
answer  to  the  paradoxical  que^ion  why 
the  age  treats  the  pious  so  roughly,  lies  for 
Werfel  in  the  situation  that  there  are  his' 
torical  junctures  when  “Gott  selb^  nicht 
will,  dass  Gott  sei.”  The  my^ics  and  the 
pious  souls  who  ^ubbomly  persiA  in  feel' 
ing  His  presence  and  announcing  it  to  the 
world,  seem  by  that  very  fadt  to  have 
crossed  the  Divine  purpose,  and  they  arc 
swept  out  of  the  way.  But  in  the  end  it 
becomes  evident  that  it  only  seems  as  if 
there  is  no  longer  a  Heaven;  so  that  the 
maidservant  eventually  finds  her  salvation 
after  all,  and  the  other  charadters  find  their 
peace  too,  since  “der  Dur^t  (nach  Ewigkeit 
und  Seligkeit)  die  sichere  Exi^enz  von 
Wasser  bewei^t.”  The  book  will  not  con' 
vince  all  readers;  particularly  the  melo' 
dramatic  outcome  of  the  pilgrimage  fails 
of  the  mark.  But  it  is  worth  anyone’s  time 
to  read  this  absorbing  ^ry,  which  is 
genuine  Werfel  with  a  touch  of  Balzac 
added,  and  which  makes  a  real  contribu' 
tion  to  the  interpretation  of  our  time. 
— F.  Lehner.  'WeSt  Virginia  State  College. 

•  Sava  D.  Zeremski.  Jugoslavische 
vellen.  Stuttgart.  Hohen^ufen'Ver' 
lag.  1938.  173  pages.  4.50  marks. — ^This 
reviewer  finds  himself  in  the  present  in' 
^ance  in  entire  agreement  with  the 
Vdlltischer  Beobachter,  which  calls  this 
little  volume  “vielleicht  eine  der  wert' 
volUten  Neuerscheinungen  in  diesem 
Winter.”  The  editor  explains  in  his  prc' 
face  that  as  a  young  ^udent  of  engineer' 
ing  he  was  digressed  by  the  lack  of  under' 
Ending  and  appreciation  of  Yugoslav 
peoples  and  literature  in  weAem  Europe, 
with  the  result  that  after  years  of  careful 
^udy  he  translated  and  published  these 
twelve  Novcllen  to  combat  that  lack.  Ten 
of  the  writers  represented  are  Serbian,  one 
a  Croat  and  one  a  Slovene,  and  the  selec' 
tions  average  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
pages  in  length.  In  an  excellent  Nachwort 
Prof.  Gerhard  Gesemann  of  Prague  gives 
a  brief  survey  of  Yugoslav  literature,  mo^ 
useful  to  one  as  ignorant  of  the  subjedt  as 
the  undersigned.  The  olde^  of  the  writers 
represented  is  Vuk  Karadzid  (1787'1864), 
“Begriinder  der  neuen  serbokroatischen 
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Schriftsprache,  dcr  Schutzling  GJoethes, 
dcr  Freund  Jakob  Grinuns,  Ehrendoktor 
deutscher  Universitaten,”  etc.  Following 
two  romantic  tales  by  Karadzid  and  S.  M. 
Ljubisa,  we  are  plunged  into  realism.  The 
di^indtly  Oriental  flavor  of  some  of  the 
tales  reminds  forcibly  of  the  geographic 
position  of  Yugoslavia.  Though  the  selec' 
tions  vary  in  merit,  as  a  whole  they  amply 


juAify  the  translator’s  aim.  The  German 
is  excellent,  with  however  an  occasional 
touch  of  Slavic  tense  informality.  In  har^ 
mony  with  the  excellence  of  the  contents 
is  the  daintiness  of  the  binding.  Not  the 
lea^  attractive  feature  are  eight  pen  draw' 
ings  and  three  altogether  lovely  water 
colors  by  Ruth  Soflher. — Guy  R.  Vowles. 
Davidson  College. 


AAA 

BOOKS  IN  FRENCH 

(For  other  boo}{s  in  French,  see  ** Head'Liners") 


•  Daniel  Momet.  Comment  preparer 
et  rediger  une  dissertation.  Paris.  Boi' 

vin.  1939.  125  pages. — A  pocket-sized 
manual  which  should  And  its  way  into  the 
pockets  or  handbags  of  a  good  many  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  licence  es  lettres.  General 
preparation,  understanding  the  subject, 
organization,  and  ^yle  are  the  topics  dis¬ 
cussed,  with  mo^  space  and  emphasis 
given  to  the  third.  The  book  is  of  lively 
interest  in  itself,  with  examples  drawn 
from  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  to  show 
how — and  how  not — to  develop  a  thesis. 
Graduate  French  majors  in  American  uni¬ 
versities  would  derive  great  beneflt  from 
a  Study  of  this  informal  discussion  of  a 
problem  similar  to  their  own,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  chapter  on  general  preparation 
with  its  extensive  bibliography. — Olive 
Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Linton  C.  Stevens.  La  Langue  de 
Brantome.  Paris.  Nizet  et  BaStard. 

1939.  149  pages. — Brantome’s  vocabulary 
is  of  interest  because  of  the  unique  position 
he  occupies  in  the  literature  of  the  XVIth 
century.  By  no  means  a  scholar,  he  had 
received  his  education  from  the  big  book 
of  the  world.  Courtier,  soldier,  traveler 
and  country  squire,  he  was  almost  un¬ 
touched  by  the  humanistic  trend  among 
his  contemporary  men  of  letters.  He  wield¬ 
ed  nevertheless  a  colorful  pen  and  Dr. 
Stevens  sets  out  to  “trouver  la  provenance 


de  cette  langue  et  de  determiner 

dans  quelle  mesure  cette  langue  eSt  parti- 
culiere  a  Brantome  et  quelle  partie  rentre 
dans  le  vocabulaire  usuel  du  gentilhomme 
contemporain.”  It  was  not  possible,  in  the 
present  Stage  of  sixteenth  century  lexicog¬ 
raphy,  to  complete  the  second  half  of  the 
program,  but  the  work,  done  with  minute 
care,  makes  a  diStinc!t  contribution.  The 
index  registers  some  562  entries  which  are 
examined  in  the  text.  Definitions,  with 
examples  quoted  from  Brantome  and  other 
writers  of  his  time,  are  accompanied  with 
notes  on  the  sources  of  the  words.  Travel 
in  Spain  provided  Brantome  with  his  chief 
lingui^ic  originality  for,  while  Italian  was 
then  a  la  mode,  he  piqued  himself  on  pos¬ 
sessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Spanish 
and  he  appears  as  an  innovator  in  borrow¬ 
ing  and  adapting  Spanish  words.  Forty- 
four  are  discussed  under  the  rubric  L’A/)- 
port  Espagnol.  As  might  be  expedted,  ar¬ 
chaisms  are  by  far  the  mo^  numerous  of 
the  categories. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

•  W.  V.  Wartburg.  Evolution  et  Struc' 
ture  de  la  Langue  Franfaise.  Leipzig 
und  Berlin.  Teubner.  1937.  244  pages. — 
The  second  edition  of  this  well-known 
work  is  in  the  main  a  reprint  of  the  fir^ 
but  with  a  very  welcome  addition  in  the 
sections  on  the  nineteenth  century.  MoA 
intere^ing  and  valuable  features  of  the 
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new  material  are  analyses  of  the  ^le  of 
leading  nineteenth  century  writers,  which 
emphasize  the  evolution  of  the  b’terary 
language  toward  a  form  more  in  keeping 
with  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
masses  in  modem  life.  This  is  very  well 
dcxie.  The  reviewer  would  call  attention 
particularly  to  the  analysis  of  the  deveh 
opment  of  concreteness  in  expression 
(Flaubert),  and  that  of  the  more  recent 
sub&itution  of  nominal  for  verbal  con^ruc' 
tions  (the  Goncourts  and  later). — L.  £. 
Winfrey.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Georges  Lrotard.  En  marge  de  Bergson 
ou  Essai  sur  la  mathialite  de  la  me' 
moire.  Dilbeek  (Belgique).  Edition  Margue¬ 
rite.  1939.  189  pages. — The  title  itself 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  thesis  present¬ 
ed.  M.  Lratard  offers  a  penetrating  criti¬ 
cism  of  Bergson’s  duali^ic  theory  of  mem¬ 
ory — one  memory  related  to  the  senses, 
sensory  memory  (memoire  agie)  the  other 
independent  of  the  senses  (memoire  ima' 
ginee).  According  to  the  author  such  a 
dualism  is  logically  untenable;  there  is  no 
reason  to  consider  that  certain  phenewnena 
of  remembering  are  of  a  different  nature 
juA  because  perhaps  our  finite  faculties  of 
perception  cannot  account  for  them.  If  this 
inaginative  memory  is  kept,  it  belongs  to 
the  domain  of  the  unknowable  anyway, 
while,  as  long  as  Bergson  has  already 
yielded  so  much  to  a  sensory  memory, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  bar  all 
phenomena  of  remembrance  from  a  similar 
explanation. 

The  book  is  intere^ing  because  it  shows 
so  clearly  the  connexion  between  Bergson- 
ism  and  Pragmatism.  The  memoire  imagina' 
tive  or  creatrice  of  Bergson  is  turned  towards 
ethical  “utility,”  and  thus  insures  evolu¬ 
tion  towards  a  higher  plane  of  humankind. 
But  M.  Leotard  answers  that  the  “memoi- 
re  sensorielle”  (Why  not  say  in^ineft?)  will 
achieve  naturally,  spontaneously,  the  same 
end;  for  him,  conscience  and  cerveau  are 
synonymous.  Gradual  improvement  of  the 
human  race  is  assured  ju^  as  well  as  in  the 
Bergson  theory  since  that  “m^oire  sen- 
sorielle”  has  perfected  itself  through  the 
ages,  and  indeed  should  continue  to  do  so. 
Thus  the  moral  evolution  of  mankind  reAs 
on  a  purely  materiali^ic  or  sensory  basis. — 
Albert  Schinz.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Archaeology 

•  Joseph  Plancquaert.  La  Jungle.  Paris. 
Albert.  1939.  197  pages.  20  h^ncs. — 

Until  page  57  La  Jungle  is  an  enthralling 
book  which  brings  to  life  all  the  sounc^ 
and  adtivities  of  the  Indian  jungle.  On  page 
58  the  nature  of  the  book  changes  abruptly 
and  it  ceases  to  be  more  than  readable. 

Its  la^  part  is  an  archaeological  mon¬ 
ograph  descriptive  of  the  vanished  culture 
of  an  early  pre- Aryan  tribe  in  North  India. 
I  am  not  competent  to  examine  M.  Planc- 
quaert's  claims  to  have  found  artifacts  in¬ 
dicative  of  a  high  order  of  religious  and 
social  development  dating  far  before  28 
centuries  before  Christ;  and  I  muA  say 
that  his  ze^fiil  prowlings  around  dolmens 
and  megaliths  leave  me  faintly  bewildered. 
Fortunately,  M.  Plancquaert  knows  how  to 
make  ethnography  and  archaeology  ap¬ 
pealing  without  ceasing  at  the  same  time 
to  be  a  scientiA.  Free  of  condescension  and 
of  unnecessary  awe,  M.  Plancquaert  likes 
his  India  and  what  is  more,  he  makes  us 
hke  it. — Felix  Giovanelli.  St.  Louis  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Joseph  Ageorges.  Voyages  sur  la  terre 
et  dans  la  lune.  With  a  preface  by  M. 

Mario  Rou^tan,  former  Mini^r  of  Na¬ 
tional  Education.  Paris.  Bloud  6^  CJay. 
1939.  270  pages.  18  francs. — Although  he 
holds  office  in  several  joumali^ic  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  is  associated  in  an  important  way 
with  a  number  of  press  associations,  M. 
Ageorges  ranks  himself  very  mode^ly, 
although  he  does  insi^  that  he  is  a  Chri^ian 
joumaliA,  a  Catholic  joumaliA.  And,  says 
he  in  speaking  of  this  book,  “My  greater 
ambition  would  be  to  show  .  .  .  that  the 
preoccupations  of  a  joumali^  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  superficial.”  His  book  deals  with 
various  conditions  and  problems  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  rosier  piefture 
is  of  the  excellent  ^tc  of  affairs  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  especially  during  the  34th  Interna¬ 
tional  Euchari^ic  Congress  held  in  Buda- 
pe^  in  1938.  He  has  found  the  situation 
much  less  satisfa<ftory  in  Greece.  The  prob¬ 
lem  in  Roumania  seems  to  arise  from  the 
scarcity  of  Roman  Catholics  as  compared 
to  the  preponderant  number  of  Orthodox 
believers.  In  Spain,  Franco’s  treatment  of 
certain  Catholic  personages  of  high  rank 
is  not  commendable.  Anything  seems  liable 
to  happen  there.  And  Mexico,  according  to 
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our  author,  could  rise  to  the  place  she  he  were  capable  of  writing  on  poh'tical 


should  hold  among  Latin  countries  if  she 
placed  as  much  emphasis  on  solving  the 
religious  problem  as  on  facilitating  social 
progress. 

Italy  and  Portugal  are  to  be  treated  in 
another  volume  which  M.  Ageorges  is 
presumably  working  on  at  the  present  time. 
The  volume  ends  with  a  rather  blunt  and 
very  de6nite  quotation  from  Emerson  to 
the  effeeft  that  “Le  diable  e^  un  Sne.” — 
Sueur  Stuart.  Southea^m  State  Collie, 
C>urant,  Oklahoma. 

•  Raymond  A.  Dior.  Le  Petrole  et  la 
Guerre.  Num^  special  du  Crapouil' 
lot  (Juillet  1939).  Paris.  15  francs. — This 
monograph,  issued  two  months  before  the 
ftart  of  the  present  war,  deals  oAensibly 
with  petroleum  and  war.  Adtually,  it  is  a 
supet'tabloid  fulminating  againA  the 
Standard  Oil  and  Shell  intere^.  It  is  a 
review,  from  a  di^indtly  biased  point  of 
view,  of  the  development  of  the  oil  indu^ry 
and  a  biography  of  the  heartless  rogues  who 
made  this  development  a  success. 

Many  of  the  photographs  in  this  issue 
show  oil  6res  wi^  the  admitted  purpose  of 
indicating  the  danger  of  this  indu^ry  to 
the  worker.  For  in^ance  one  of  diese 
“Huntington  Beach  en  Califbmie,  detruite 
par  le  feu”  purports  to  show  the  de^rudtion 
of  a  whole  town  as  the  result  of  an  oil  fire. 
Your  reviewer  knows  this  field  (which  is 
doing  very  well,  thank  you)  and  recognized 
the  fire  as  one  that  occurred  a  few  years 
ago,  decoyed  five  small  tanks  and  one 
derrick  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 

The  monograph  ^tes  at  lea^  one  im^ 
portant  fiadt,  namely  that  the  oil  require' 
ments  of  a  country  during  war  can  not  be 
accurately  eftimated. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn. 
Wilmington,  California. 

•  Joseph'Barth^lemy.  Le  Gouvemement 
de  France.  Paris.  Payot.  1939.  255 
pages.  30  francs. — Late  in  1918  Professor 
Barthclemy  of  the  Paris  Law  Faculty  was 
asked  to  organize  a  course  in  French  Gov' 
emment  In^itutions  for  the  American 
Soldiers  of  the  A.  E.  F.  before  they  returned 
to  their  home  country.  Now,  twenty  years 
later,  he  has  reviewed  the  text  of  these 
ledtures  in  the  light  of  the  lateA  develop' 
ments  and  has  produced  a  work  of  such 
intereA  and  clarity  that  this  reviewer,  if 


science  at  all,  would  be  inclined  to  trans' 
late  the  work  himself.  Experience  in  the 
many  republics  that  France  has  gone  through 
since  1789  has  changed  government  me^' 
ods  and  procedure  to  a  point  where  com' 
parison  with  the  American  equivalent  of 
democratic  government  becomes  very  en' 
lightening.  The  druggie  of  the  progressive 
element  with  the  Senate  “which  is  always 
ten  or  twenty  years  behind  the  ChambW 
of  Deputies”  is  extremely  intere&ing  in 
view  of  our  own  experiences  in  the  laA 
eight  or  ten  years.  TTie  French  sy^^  is 
frequently  cennpared  with  the  American 
syftem  throughout  the  work,  and  it  appears 
that  the  “checks  and  balances”  in  France 
are,  or  at  lea^  have  been  until  very  recent' 
ly,  more  effective  than  they  are  over  here. 

One  can  only  wish  that  the  services  of 
Boo^s  Abroad  included  definite  machinery 
set  up  to  provide  competent  translation 
of  works  of  this  type. — Pieter  H.  Kolleunjn. 
Wilmington,  California. 

•  Gonzaguc  de  Reynold.  D’ou  vient 
VAUemagne?  Paris.  Plon.  1939.  238 
pages. — From  their  earlier  origins  the 
people  of  Germany  have  manife^ed  ccT' 
tain  con^ant  political  and  cultural  pecu' 
liarities  which  have  shaped  their  hi^ry, 
says  M.  Reynold.  From  a  ^dy  of  these 
tendencies  we  should  be  able  to  prediA 
the  future  of  Germany.  These  peculiar' 
ities  are,  a  deep  pessimism  bordering  on 
fatalism;  the  love  of  adtion  for  its  own  sake, 
which  aims  at  no  fixed  goal,  and  hence  can 
be  halted  only  by  an  equal  opposing  force; 
an  unlimited  capacity  for  sudi  adtkm,  even 
after  the  greater  of  suffering;  primitivism 
manifeAed  in  the  love  for  race,  soil,  and 
language,  which  becomes  pantheism  in 
religion,  music  and  philosophy;  and  finally^ 
the  lack  of  any  sense  for  the  universal  either 
in  religion  or  politics.  The  Reformatfon  of 
Luther  prepared  the  way  for  a  return  to 
paganism;  the  music  of  Wagner  is  the 
decisive  blow  in  this  return;  and  the 
philosophy  of  Hegel  and  Nietzsche  juAify 
the  Aate  and  individual  as  opposed  to  tl^ 
universality  of  ChriAianity  and  an  inter' 
national  political  order.  These  charadter' 
iAics  have  been  organized  into  a  Aate 
religion  by  Hitler,  and  combining  an  un' 
bridled  energy  with  a  genius  fisr  organiza' 
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tion,  Germany  has  become  the  source  of 
Europe’s  international  turmoil. 

Though  the  book  was  written  before 
the  present  war,  and  with  an  unqucs^ion' 
able  sincerity,  the  author  appears  smug  and 
provincial  in  his  feeling  for  the  superiority 
of  French  culture  over  the  German.  He 
uncritically  secs  the  whole  German  political 
and  cultural  development  as  little  but  the 
preparation  for  National  Socialism,  and  he 
sees  Germany’s  condition  as  a  local  phc' 
nomenon,  rather  than  the  expression  of  the 
pathological  condition  of  the  whole  of 
Europe. 

But  the  book  is  a  fMcinating  and  in^ruc' 
tive  document  on  the  problem  of  the 
present  war. — Vvftor  Seax.  Norman,  Ok' 
lahoma. 

•  Denis  de  Rougemont,  L' Amour  et  L'Oc' 
cident.  Paris.  Plon.  1939.  356  pages. 

24  francs. — ^This  work  is  hardly  as 
significant  as  some  of  the  earlier  Judies  of 
this  young,  promising  writer,  or  as  some 
of  the  other  volumes  of  the  informative 
CoUeAion  Presences.  The  author’s  point  of 
departure  is  the  Tri^an  myth.  He  reviews 
the  myth  in  literature;  defines  passion  in 
all  its  phases,  ob^acles,  and  ruses;  Judies 
the  myth  in  religion;  devotes  chapters  to 
my^icism,  love  and  war.  The  final  chapter 
outlines  an  attitude  which  he  believes  will 
makp  marriage,  now  quite  impossible  be' 
cause  of  the  influence  of  the  myth  in  the 
weAem  world,  entirely  possible.  “Recip' 
rocal  love  demands  and  creates  the  equal' 
ity  of  those  who  love.  Man  gives  proof  of 
his  love  for  a  woman  by  treating  her  as 
a  ‘total’  human  person — not  as  a  fairy  of 
legend;  half  goddess,  half  bacchante;  dream 
and  sex.”  Then  come  sexual  satisfedtion, 
happiness,  and  fidelity.  One  could  wish 
more  clarity,  more  brevity. — Geo.  B.  Watts. 
Davidson  College. 

•  Gerard  Tongas.  La  Turquie:  Centre  de 
Gravite  des  Balkans  et  du  Proche'O' 

rient.  Paris.  PaulGeut^er.  1939. 276  pages. 
40  francs. — ^This  well'informed  little  vol' 
ume  is  a  reprint  of  articles  in  various  maga' 
ones  and  newspapers  during  the  years 
1936'39.  They  give  an  excellent  account  of 
Turkey’s  new  position  of  political  impor' 
tance — her  mineral  resources,  and  the  re' 
markable  agricultural  and  indu^rial  deveb 
opment  which  the  country  has  been  en' 


joying  as  a  result  of  Kemal  Ataturk’s  wise 
policies.  The  author,  a  professor  in  the  6' 
cole  des  Hautes  Etudes  of  the  Sorbonne, 
has  travelled  much  in  the  Near  Ea^,  en' 
riching  his  academic  knowledge  by  prac' 
tical  experience.  He  is  a  warm  admirer  of 
the  Turks,  and  a  ^rong  advocate  of  Franco- 
Turkish  friendship.  He  deplored  the  fric¬ 
tion  which  arose  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  over  the  Sanjak  of  Alexandretta 
(Hatay),  a  region  formerly  under  French 
mandate  but  mainly  Turkish  in  population 
and  economic  relations.  Several  of  his 
articles  advocate  the  retrocession  of  the 
Sanjak  to  Turkey,  a  wise  ad  which  did 
much  to  smooth  the  relations  between 
Ankara  and  the  Anglo-French  AUies  in 
the  present  war.  The  author  also  empha¬ 
sizes  Turkey’s  leading  role  with  Greece, 
Yugoslavia  and  Rumania  in  the  Balkan 
Entente,  and  with  Iran,  Irak  and  Afghan- 
idan  in  the  friendship  and  non-aggression 
pad  signed  at  the  imperial  palace  of  Saad- 
abad  at  Teheran  in  1937.  All  these  dates 
want  to  resped  each  other’s  frontiers, 
avoid  foreign  interference,  and  preserve 
peace  for  themselves.  Turkey’s  drong 
position  among  them,  the  author  thinks, 
makes  her  “the  center  of  gravity  in  the 
Balkans  and  the  Near  Ead.” — Sidney  B. 
Pay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Francisque  Vial.  Le  Probleme  Humairt 
de  I'Indxhine.  Paris.  Delagrave.  1939. 
238  pages.  22  francs. — Letters  from  Indo¬ 
china  to  Le  Temps  (imperfedly  integrated 
into  a  book,  by  Ae  way).  The  author:  an 
educator,  emeritus,  who  has  occupied  some 
of  the  highed  fondions  in  the  French 
sydem.  The  problem:  the  meeting  of 
Eadem  and  Wedem  cultures.  Recom¬ 
mended,  not  merely  to  those  intereded  in 
that  little-known  country,  French  Indo¬ 
china,  but  to  those  who  care  to  fece  the 
problem  in  its  fulness  and  complexity. 
For  if  Vial,  like  Le  Temps,  is  readionary, 
he  is,  like  Le  Temps  again,  well-informed, 
intelligent,  and  not  ungenerous. 

Everybody  agrees  that  British  rule  in 
India,  materially  successful,  spiritually  has 
been  a  complete  failure.  In  two  hundred 
years,  no  solid  bridge  has  been  built.  In 
despair,  the  conservative  policy  of  the 
Dutch  is  praised:  they,  at  any  rate,  were 
wise  enough  not  to  spread  Wedem  ideas 
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broadcast;  so  they  have  little  trouble  with 
Nationalism,  Democracy,  Socialism.  Our 
own  problem  in  the  Philippines  was  differ' 
ent:  the  Islands  were  already  Chri^ian' 
ized,  and  their  intelligentsia  had  been  in 
possession  of  a  We^m  language  for  cen- 
turics.  French  Indochina  offers  a  fourth 
angle. 

At  present,  it  seems  that  the  Indo- 
Chinese  have  learnt  at  leaA  three  French 
words:  Liberte,  6galite,  Fratemite.  They 
are  rushing  to  French  culture  with  a  zeA 
which  actually  frightens  the  French — at 
lea^  those  of  the  ruling  class.  The  old 
policy  of  immediate  assimilation  is  con' 
demned.  The  present  watchword  is  “asso' 
ciation”;  not  even  “converging  evolution,” 
and  ultimate  assimilation:  Vial  wants 
Indochinese  life  to  remain  founded  upon 
purely  Indochinese  traditions. 

This  is  a  capitulation  to  Romantic 
Nationalism:  Herder-Barr  ^Hitler:  “la 
terre  et  les  morts.”  Thus  the  old  cosmopob 
itan  humanism  of  the  French,  Jaurw, 
Hugo,  Michelet,  Voltaire,  is  abandoned. 
Three  possible  objedtions:  it  may  be  too 
late  to  revive  a  local  tradition  that  the 
intelligent  Indochinese  themselves  have 
abandoned;  (ju^  as  it  is  rather  late  in  the 
day  for  us  to  follow  T.  S.  Eliot's  gospel: 
“Anglo '  Catholicism,  monarchy,  cW 
sicism”).  The  Indochinese,  like  the  Arabs 
and  Berbers  in  Algeria,  may  see  in  this 
sudden  tenderness  for  their  tradition  a 
desire  to  keep  them  outside  Western  cul' 
ture — which  remains  in  control.  Finally, 
if  the  Vial  policy  triumphed,  the  result 
would  be  another  center  of  intense  na' 
tionalism,  from  which  every  trace  of 
French  influence  would  be  eliminated. 
The  issue  is  complex;  Vial  “dates,”  but 
he  remains  thought'provoking. — Albert 
Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Henri  Bellamy.  VAcademie  Frari' 
fflise.  Numero  Special  du  Crapouillot. 
(Mars,  1939).  Paris.  15  francs. — An  amus' 
ingly  written  hi^ry  of  the  famous  French 
Academy.  It  is  a  rather  usual  thing  for  a 
Frenchman  to  poke  fon  at  anything  of 
which  he  is  proud  or  which  he  admires 
deep  down  in  his  heart.  The  Academy 
widi  its  mediocre  DiCtionnaire  and,  since 
1932,  with  its  notorious  Crammaire 
(produced  after  about  three  hundred  years 
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of  not  too  hard  labor)  has  always  been  the 
butt  of  French  humor.  Its  forty  members 
feel  the  weight  of  long'accumulated  tradi' 
tion  and  this  may  explain  their  slow  rate  of 
advance.  The  Academy  is  working  on  an 
encyclopedia  which,  if  it  continues  to 
appear  at  the  present  rate,  should  be  com' 
pleted  by  4600  A.  D. 

The  entire  issue  is  informative,  cleverly 
written  and  very  readable. — Pieter  H. 
Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

•  Commandant  R.  de  Feriet.  La  Crete 
des  Eparges.  1914'19l8.  Preface  du 

G^eral  Weygand  de  I’Academie  Fran' 
Qaise.  Avec  dix  cartes.  Paris.  Payot.  1939. 
210  pages. — Commandant  de  Feriet’s 
volume  in  the  famous  Payot  Collection  de 
Memoires,  Etudes  et  Documents  pour  ser' 
vir  d  VHiftoire  de  la  Cuerre  Mondiale  is  a 
technical  military  ^dy.  It  details  the 
^ry  of  the  Franco'German  battles,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  very  end  of  the 
World  War  of  1914'1918,  for  the  control 
of  the  Meuse  River  region.  As  the  author 
points  out,  forty'nine  regiments  of  in' 
ffintry,  one  regiment  of  colonial  infontry, 
one  regiment  of  foot  cavalry,  six  battalions 
of  foot  chasseurs  fought  on  the  single 
Crete  des  ^parges.The  fir^  part  of  the 
volume  deals  with  the  fir^  battles  from 
Augu^  1914  to  January  1915.  The  second 
portion  treats  of  the  great  infrntry  attacks 
from  February  to  April  1915.  TTie  third 
and  flnal  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  with 
La  Crete  des  Sparges  after  the  great  in' 
fantry  attacks  of  the  fir^  months  of  1915. 
The  author  gives  us  a  complete  account  of 
many  phases  of  the  conflict,  the  prepant' 
tion  for  attack  and  defense,  and  a  day  to 
day  record  of  the  course  of  the  coniSieft. 
The  black  and  white  military  maps  add 
clarity  to  the  volume. 

While  the  work  may  lack  intere^  for 
the  ordinary  ^dent  of  the  hi^ory  of  the 
World  War,  for  the  technical  military 
^dent  it  is  the  very  ^tuff  of  life — and 
war. — Harry  N-  Howard.  Miami  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Raymond  Furon.  Manuel  de  Prehis' 
wire  genhale.  Paris.  Payot.  1939.  397 

pages.  50  francs. — “La  Prehi^ire  e*  unc 
science  essentiellement  francaise.”  Hi^r' 
ically  true  but  no  longer  valid  in  any  ex' 
elusive  sense,  this  ^tement  seems  ju^ifled 
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by  Furon’s  ma^rly  synthesis  of  prchi^ric 
sciences.  Through  synchronisms  of  Ter' 
tiary  cultural  epochs,  e^blished  by  pains' 
taking  comparison  of  artifatfts  and  the  like, 
found  in  f^ung  areas  of  the  earth's  en' 
vebpe,  Furon  demon^rates  the  amazing 
identities  of  conduct  and  development  in 
die  scattered  sons  of  homo  sapiens,  giving 
us  a  valuable  lesson  in  human  solidarity. 
Tables,  maps,  and  plates  supplement  the 
clever  schematic  arrangement  of  the  work, 
making  possible  ready  comprehension 
for  varying  leveb  of  ccMnpetcnce.  No  one 
can  turn  away  from  diis  manual  un' 
inftrudted. — Felix  Giovanelli.  Saint  Louis 
University. 

•  Andr6  Gillon  et  Claude  Carcopino. 

Panorama  de  la  Pensee  humaine  d 

travers  les  dges.  Paris.  Larousse.  1938.  218 
pages,  large  oc±avo. — ^This  attradtive  work 
is  the  realization  of  a  very  modem  idea, 
the  applicatioi  of  the  current  trend  toward 
pi(±orialism  to  the  furnishing  of  serious 
information.  These  216  foU'page  illu^ra' 
dons  present  rather  effedtively,  and  some' 
times  very  ingeniously,  the  accomplish' 
ment  of  a  li&  of  the  world's  greater  inteh 
ledtual  creators  (that  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
entire  lift  are  Frenchmen  is  natural,  since 
the  book  is  intended  mainly  for  French 
readers).  To  illu^Tate  the  procedure;  On 
the  page  devoted  to  Julius  Caesar  we 
have  the  buA  of  Caesar  from  the  British 
Museum,  Rochegrosse's  painting  La  Mart 
de  Cesar,  and  a  design  showing  the 
machinery  of  inveftment  of  Alesia,  in  the 
campaign  again^  Vercingetorix.  At  the 
bottom  of  each  page  are  half  a  dozen  lines 
of  comment  on  the  man  or  group  or  in&itU' 
don  pidtorialized  above.  This  note  is 
usually  reproduced  from  one  of  the  Larousse 
di(^onaries. — R.  T.  H. 

•  F.  Grenard.  Grandeur  et  Decadence  de 
L'Asie.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1939. 

224  pages.  15  francs. — An  animated  and 
cridc^  account  of  the  great  achievements 
of  the  Asiadc  nad(»is  of  our  era  in  culture 
and  pob'dcs,  and  their  contnbudon  to  Eu' 
ropean  hi^ry.  The  major  pordem  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
who,  as  heirs  of  Arabian  culture,  were  dut' 
ing  more  than  five  centuries  a  powerful  and 
highly  civilized  people,  who  taught 
Europe  much  of  her  philosophy  and  moA 


of  her  science,  and  threatened  to  dominate 
her  polidcally,  extending  their  influence 
over  all  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  the 
Balkans,  much  of  Russia  and  Poland,  and 
even  to  Vienna.  The  Ottomans'  success 
was  due  to  the  religious  and  polidcal 
divisions  of  the  We^m  countries,  con' 
tra^d  with  their  own  excellent  army, 
religious  and  political  harmony,  economic 
prosperity,  and  ^ridt  discipline — all 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  individual  free' 
dom.  But  the  individualism  and  freedom 
which  at  fir^  made  Europe  the  prey  of  the 
Turks  eventually  made  possible  the  deveh 
opment  of  science  and  industry  which 
brought  an  overwhelming  superiority  over 
Asia. 

Though  the  author  sees  artbtic  and 
cultural  development  as  closely  parallel 
to  polidcal  superiority,  it  is  doubtftil  that 
this  reladon  can  be  pressed;  for  example, 
the  glorious  works  of  the  Italian  Renais' 
sance  were  produced  in  the  miebt  of  a  poh't' 
ical  chaos  bordering  on  anarchy. — Victor 
Sease.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  G.  Lenotre.  Louis  XVII  et  Venigme 
du  Temple.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1939. 
158  pages.  7-50  ftancs. — M.  Lenotre  of 
the  French  Academy  has  brought  into  play 
every  resource  of  minute  scientific  inve^i' 
gadon  and  subtle  psychological  insight,  in 
order  to  throw  light  upon  one  of  the  mo* 
fascinating  my*eries  of  modem  times. 
What  happened  to  the  young  Dauphin, 
Louis  XVII?  Lenotre  denies  the  official 
declaradon  that  he  died  in  the  Temple  in 
1795.  The  closely-knit  proofs  that  Lenotre 
adduces  are  in  my  e*imation  irrefragable. 
He  contends  plausibly  that  Hebert  and 
Chaumette,  those  rascally  Jacobins, 
worked  a  sub*itudon  of  prisoners  in  the 
intendon  of  ultimately  proclaiming  a 
monarchy  for  which  Hubert  would  be 
presumably  the  interregnum  Regent.  On 
the  other  hand  Lcn6tre  reduces  to  nullity 
the  various  Faux  Dauphin  legends  of 
monarchi*  inspiradon  having  as  their  end 
the  identificadon  of  this  or  that  figure 
of  Napoleon  and  Re*oradon  times  with 
the  ill'ftted  Dauphin.  While  we  may  now 
recon*itute  the  major  details  of  the  dis' 
appearance  and  sub*itudon  of  the  Dauphin, 
his  further  life  remains  a  hopelessly  insol' 
uble  enigma.  It  is  intere*ing  to  note  that 
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Lcn6trc,  although  obviously  not  free  from 
Royali^  velleities,  blames  Louis  XVIII  and 
the  RcAoration  statesmen  for  having  en^ 
shrouded  the  fate  of  the  Dauphin  in  an 
impenetrable  cloud  of  my^ry. — Felix 
Giovanelli.  St.  Louis  University. 

•  Maurice  Thorez.  Hotre  lutte  pour  la 
paix,  de  la  fausse  paix  de  Versailles  d 

la  trahison  de  Munich.  Paris,  ^itions 
Sociales  Internationales.  1938.  199  pages. 
12  francs. — It  is  natural  that  the  task  of 
presenting  the  French  Communis  view' 
point  on  the  developments  leading  to  the 
Munich  crisis  should  fall  to  M.  Thorez, 
who  is  Secretary-General  of  the  French 
Communis  Party.  His  book  begins  with  a 
discussion  of  the  forces  of  war  and  peace 
in  which  he  indicates  the  Communis  atti' 
tude  on  the  various  developments  in  inter' 
national  politics  since  *"the  frlse  peace" 
of  Versailles.  A  good  chapter  is  devoted 
to  “the  war  policy  of  Laval  and  the  Franco' 
Soviet  Padt”  of  1935,  in  which  M.  Laval 
is  rightly  depidted  as  an  accomplice  of 
Mussolini  in  die  rape  of  Ethiopia.  Another 
intere^ing  chapter  treats  of  the  Nazi' 
FasciA  plan  of  encirclement  of  France  duT' 
ing  the  so'called  Spanish  Revolution.  In' 
deed,  the  longed  sedtions  of  the  book  deal 
with  Spain.  In  the  discussion  of  the  events 
leading  to  Munich,  M.  Thorez  argues  that 
M.  Bonnet  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  betrayed 
Czechoslovakia  to  the  Nazis — a  point  of 
view  which  is  held  by  many  others  who 
are  not  Communis.  M.  Thorez’s  volume 
is  intere^ing  not  merely  because  of  the 
fadts  which  he  presents  but  because  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  fundamental  indication  of  the 
communis  attitude. — Harry  Howard. 

Miami  University. 

•  Georges  Hoffmann.  Stradivarius  I'eri' 
chanteur.  Paris.  Les  ^itions  des 

Gazettes.  1938.  218  pages.  30  francs. — It  is 
a  sort  of  legerdemain  which  M.  HoflF' 
mann  pradtices  on  us  in  this  book,  and  so 
successfully  that  we  are  hardly  aware  of 
it  until  he  is  nearly  done.  Adtually,  we 
know  almo^  nothing  about  Antonio  Stradi' 
vari  except  that  he  made  violins  so  admira' 
ble  that  to  this  day  they  are  regarded  as 
supreme  examples  of  the  art.  But  M.  Hoff^ 
mann  has  blended  fridt  and  inference  with 
such  skill  and  charm  that  he  succeeds  in 
conjuring  up — it  is  almoA  that — a  very 


plausible  portrait  of  this  “possessed” 
violin'inaker,  from  whose  hands  it  is 
e^imated  that  some  1100  instruments  went 
out  into  the  world,  although  perhaps  not 
more  than  150  can  be  definitely  ascribed 
to  him  today.  Even  with  all  this  adroit 
padding,  only  a  slender  volume  would  have  ■ 
resulted,  and  so  the  author  has  added  a* 
number  of  chapters — which  many  readers 
may  find  especially  interesting — on  the 
coUedtion,  sale,  and  distribution  of  Stradi' 
vari’s  violins,  with  side'glances  at  some  of 
the  almost  fantastic  incidents  that  the 
cult  of  the  violin  has  brought  about.  It  is 
one  of  the  ironies  of  the  resulting  situation 
that  the  very  perfedtion  of  these  in^ru' 
ments  is  driving  them  progressively  out  of 
use,  into  museums  and  private  colledtions 
where  they  are  never  played  at  all.  For 
their  values  have  risen  to  such  heights  that 
few  players  can  afford  to  own  them. — This 
book  can  be  cordially  recommended  to  all 
persons  interested  in  the  subjedt.  A  bibli' 
ography  adds  to  its  value  as  a  serious  treat' 
ment  of  the  great  “luthier." — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  L60  Larguier.  Les  Trisors  de  Palmyre. 
Paris.  Plon.  1938.  247  pages.  20 

francs. — Larguier  of  the  Acad^mie  Gon' 
court  has  previously  shown  himself  at  home 
in  writing  of  painters  and  colledtors.  In  Les 
Tresors  de  Palmyre  (title  from  Baudelaire's 
line  in  Benediction)  he  tells  of  nine  coUec' 
tors  of  paintings,  books  and  other  treas' 
ures.  With  an  easy  conversational  ^le  he 
evokes  the  memory  of  such  patrons  and 
art  lovers  as  Foucquet,  Gersaint,  La  Gaze, 
and  Chauchard.  Amusing  anecdotes,  lively 
conversations,  and  glimpses  into  the  cub 
tured  circles  of  many  periods  make  this 
unusual,  well  documented,  though  not 
pedantic  series  of  sketches  fascinating  and 
inftrudtive.  MoA  of  the  scenes  are  in 
P^. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Paul'^ile  Schazmann.  Pellegrini  Rossi 
et  la  Suisse.  Geneve.  Sonor.  1939.  218 

pages. — In  these  days  when  the  frtc  of 
the  neutral  nations,  the  small  neutral  na' 
tions,  is  so  much  at  ^ake,  this  book  comes 
in  at  the  right  time.  After  1815,  when 
Europe  was  in  turmoil,  the  independence 
of  Switzerland  was  threatened,  and  it  was 
decided  to  revise  the  federal  padt.  Rossi 
was  an  Italian  by  birth,  with  Uberal  ideas. 
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wbo  had  been  driven  into  exile  from  Bolo' 
gna  by  Mettemich;  he  had  settled  in 
Geneva  where  he  gave,  in  1819,  at  the  Uni' 
versity,  a  course  dealing  with  the  political 
role  of  Switzerland  in  the  hi^ry  of  Europe. 
Then  when  the  Dicte  fiklerale  met  in  Bern 
in  1832,  Geneva,  which  had  already  oflFered 
Rossi  the  citizen^ip  of  the  city,  sent  him 
as  its  representative.  It  was  as  such  that 
he  wrote  his  Rapport  sur  le  projet  de  Pa^ 
federal.  The  “Padte  Rossi,”  as  it  is  usually 
called,  was  never  adopted,  but  it  has  re- 
mained  cme  of  the  keened  political  docu' 
ments  regarding  the  position  of  Switzer' 
land  on  the  European  continent.  The  au' 
thor  of  this  book  ^d  rediscovered  a  manu' 
script  by  Rossi,  600  pages,  on  L'HiStoire  de 
la  ^isse.  which  was  kept  at  the  Biblio' 
th^ue  Ste  Genevi^e,  in  Paris;  this  dis' 
covery  naturally  furnished  new  and  excel' 
lent  material. 

The  political  acumen  of  Rossi  was  to 
take  him  next  to  Paris,  whither  he  was 
sent  in  1833  to  negotiate  with  the  govern' 
ment  of  Louis'Philippe  a  padt  concerning 
the  emancipation  of  Poland.  France  kept 
Rossi;  he  was  made  a  professor  at  the  Cob 
l^e  de  France,  became  a  member  of  the 
In^itut,  a  mini^r,  later  an  Ambassador 
to  Rome;  he  was  assassinated  in  1848.  The 
following  remarkable  te^imony  to  his 
talents  was  given  by  the  Due  Albert  de 
Broglie  in  the  latter’s  Mhnoires:  “M.  Rossi 
dt  suivant  moi — et  je  crois  ne  pas  me 
tromper — de  beaucoup  Thomme  le  plus 
remarquable  que  I'ltalie  ait  produit  pen' 
dant  ce  dernier  si^le.  Je  le  trouve  tr^ 
sup^rieur  a  Cavour  pour  I'etendue  et  la 
variete  des  fecultcs.” — Albert  Schinz. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Fortunat  Strowski.  Montaigne.  Paris. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Critique.  1938.  284 
pages.  24  francs. — M.  Strowski,  capable 
critic  that  he  is,  has  written  another  fine 
book,  one  which  mu^  find  its  place  on 
every  Renaissance  scholar's  shelf.  He 
paints  the  life  and  charadter  of  his  subjeiA 
very  convincingly,  showing  him  as  a  man 
of  poise  and  influence  rather  than  a  timid 
country  gentleman.  His  philosophical  and 
scholarly  pursuits  were  a  serious  effort  to 
escape  fram  the  anxieties  and  problems  of 
his  time  and  were  not  the  result  of  non' 
chaloir.  Some  of  us  have  often  wondered 


at  the  dissimilarity  between  the  Mon' 
taigne  of  the  Essais  and  the  man  of  adtion 
in  the  Journal.  M.  Strowski  has  placed 
Montaigne  in  his  proper  setting. — Urban 
T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

•  J&'^e  et  Jean  Tharaud.  L'Envoye  de 
I'Archange.  Paris.  Plon.  1939.  242 

pages.  18  francs. — The  life  and  death  of 
Cornelius  Codreano,  the  leader  of  the 
Roumanian  anti'Semitic  party.  His  predb 
ledtion  for  the  Archangel  Michael  inspired 
him  to  take  the  angel  as  the  patron  of  his 
“Gardes  de  Fer,”  the  secret  society  which 
he  formed  to  work  for  his  ideals.  It  was 
essentially  a  nationali^ic  youth  movement, 
given  to  violence  and  di^indtly  unpopular 
with  the  governing  groups.  Codreano 
loved  France,  where  he  had  lived  for  some 
years,  but  preferred  an  alliance  with  Get' 
many  because  of  his  great  admiration  for 
Hitler.  His  large  popular  following  was  not 
sufficient  to  save  him  from  convidtion  of 
treason  and  subversive  adtivities;  he  was 
sentenced  to  ten  years  in  prison,  but  was 
killed  in  what  was  officially  reported  as  an 
attempted  escape.  The  authors  have  their 
doubts  of  the  candor  of  this  report.  As 
usual,  the  Tharauds  do  here  an  enthusiaAic, 
fair  and  intereAing  piece  of  reporting. — 
Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Raymond  Las  Vergnas.  Joseph  Con' 
rad.  Paris.  Henri  Didier.  1938.  234 

pages. — This  excellent  analytical  ^udy  by 
the  French  authority  on  Thackeray  deals 
primarily  with  the  world  about  which 
Conrad  writes,  his  charadterizations,  and 
his  conception  of  art.  Wise  judgment  and 
an  appreciation  for  minute  detail  make  the 
two  la^  divisions  of  the  book  a  real  contri' 
butiwi  to  criticism.  Students  of  the  twen' 
tieth'century  novel  will  find  them  particu' 
larly  helpful  and  intere^ing.  As  a  whole, 
the  volume  is  not  dissimilar  in  plan  to 
Wilson  FoUett's  “short  ftudy”  of  Conrad, 
but  is  richer  and  fuller  in  content,  and 
should  be  equally  popular. — Jewel  WurtZ' 
baugh.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Horace  van  Offel.  Confessions  Littc' 
raires.  Bruxelles.  Nouvelle  Soci6t6 

d'^itions.  1938.  262  pages.  20  Belgian 
francs. — “Je  ne  suis  pas  compliqu^.  Pourvu 
qu'on  me  conte  des  hi^ires  ou  qu'on  m'en 
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laissc  contcr,  je  suis  cxintent.”  This  rc'  but  only  a  small  fracftion  of  them  have  with- 


mark  might  serve  as  an  epigraph  for  the 
lively  autobiography  of  one  of  the  ardent 
champions  of  Belgian  literature.  As  journal' 
iA,  noveli^,  and  dramatic,  he  has  tried  to 
live  by  his  pen  alone  in  France  and  in 
Belgium,  and  he  has  found  it  rough  going. 
He  writes  with  a  simple,  almo^  brutal 
frankness  that  occasionally  looks  like  bra' 
vado,  but  the  further  we  read  the  better  we 
realize  that  it  is  rather  van  Offel’s  proud 
disdain  for  all  that  is  false.  The  few  pages 
about  his  daughter  Kiki  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  sterling  characfter  of  the  man.  The 
book  is  full  of  anecdotes  chosen  with  a  flair 
for  the  dramatic:  van  Offel  has  known  some 
of  the  great  of  his  time,  among  them  Vet' 
haeren,  Eekhoud,  Colette,  and  he  tells  with 
verve  and  sympathy  of  his  relations  with 
them.  The  b^  pages  are  those  that 
describe  the  fir^t  days  of  the  laA  war; 
through  van  OflFel  we  live  the  inhuman 
gha^liness  of  invasion  in  a  happy  country 
given  to  other  arts  and  quite  unprepared 
for  ruthless  violence. — Benjamin  M.  Wood' 
bridge,  Jr.,  Brussels. 

•  General  Pierre  Weiss.  Escales  et  pay' 
sages.  Paris.  Bernard  Grasset.  1939. 

229  pages.  18  francs. — In  this  little  book 
a  French  military  aviator  tells  some  of  his 
experiences.  He  loves  his  profession  and 
never  tires  of  describing  the  terrestrial 
beauties  which  unroll  beneath  the  airman's 
gaze.  We  are  told  of  flying  over  France, 
over  Algiers,  and  of  a  trip  to  Ethiopia,  in 
1930,  when  the  author  interviews  Haile 
Selassie  in  Addis'Abeba.  Again,  as  a 
pioneer  in  locating  Stations  on  the  air  line 
across  the  Sahara  his  adventures  are  often 
birring.  He  experiments  in  carrying  the 
mail  from  Africa  to  Paris  before  the  regular 
line  is  established.  The  experienced  airman, 
we  are  told,  is  the  greater  geographer, 
and  his  maps  are  made  with  almo^  perfecft 
mathematical  accuracy.  The  narrative  is 
devoid  of  technical  language  and  has  a  lyric 
quality  one  would  hardly  expedt  in  a  work 
of  this  kind. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Univer' 
sity  of  Kansas. 

•  Paul  Claudel  et  M.  Aubert.  Vitraux 
des  Cathedrales  de  France,  XIL  et 

XIII.  sidles.  With  19  reprodudtfons  in 
colors.  Paris.  Plon.  1939. — ^The  windows 
are  a  vital  part  in  any  Gothic  cathedral. 


Stood  the  ravages  of  time  and  human  folly. 
These  plates  give  a  fine  selection  of  the 
be^  in  Bourges,  Le  Mans,  Poitiers,  Sens, 
Amiens,  and  especially  Chartres,  whose 
unique  grandeur  is  that,  in  addition  to  its 
1600  sculptures,  it  has  preserved  all  its 
150  Stained'glass  windows,  and  ^ill  fur' 
nishes  the  visitor  the  marvelous  experience 
of  the  symphony  of  vaults  and  pillars  with 
the  rays  of  broken  light  refledted  through 
thousands  of  small  blue,  red,  green,  purple 
and  yellow  panes,  changing  from  day  to  day 
and  from  hour  to  hour,  like  an  epiphany 
of  the  Divine.  The  very  beauty  of  the  win' 
dows  is  a  part  of  their  task  of  inArudtion, 
to  present  the  cycles  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Te^ment  and  the  legends  of  a  ho* 
of  saints,  a  Legenda  Aurea  full  of  symbol' 
ism,  my*icism  and  at  the  same  time  of  real' 
ism.  Since  there  are  reprodudlions  of  both 
whole  windows  and  single  panes,  we  can 
enjoy  the  perfedt  composition  of  the  whole 
as  well  as  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  details. 
— Felix  Wassermann.  Beloit  College. 

•  Andre  Ferre.  Geographie  de  Marcel 
ProuSt,  avec  index  des  noms  de  lieux 
et  des  termes  geographiques.  Paris.  Sagit' 
taire.  1939.  24  francs. — ^This  work  am' 
bitiously  claims  to  be  “le  premier  exemple 
sy*ematique  de  ce  qu’on  pourrait  appeler 
la  geographie  littteure;”  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Carte  du  Tendre,  I  somehow  seem  to 
remember  sy*ematic  *udies,  even  maps, 
of  the  geography  of  Homer,  of  Herodotus, 
of  the  Divina  Commedta,  of  countless  other 
literary  works.  The  geography  of  modem 
literature  may  indeed  have  been  negledted: 
but  topographical  *udies  of  Balzac's  novels 
and  of  those  of  Anatole  France  have  been 
attempted  with  some  success  and  M.  Le' 
male,  in  his  essay  (Xi  PrcHi*'s  father,  has 
even  touched  upon  the  geography  of 
Illiers  and  its  environs  as  compared  to  that 
of  Combray.  Ferre's  work,  though  it  lacks 
the  Running  originality  which  it  claims, 
is  an  excellent  *udy,  a  useful  Baedeker  to 
an  imagined  world  which  is  not  always 
imaginary.  By  confronting  real  geography 
with  that  of  Prou*'s  novel,  Ferre  indicates 
some  of  the  processes  of  transmutation 
which  are  essential  to  the  elaborate  alchemy 
whereby  Prou*  extrads  imagined  art  from 
fridtual  experience,  whether  of  people  or 
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of  places.  The  relationship  of  lUiers  to 
Combray  is  that  of  Montesquiou  to  Chat' 
lus,  and  the  same  kind  of  sea<hange  is 
suffered  by  localities  and  lackeys,  counts 
and  cath^rals.  Ferr6  suggefts  that  the 
problem  of  space,  in  ProuA's  mind,  was  as 
important  as  that  of  time:  a  relativiA  will 
reply  that  they  are  one  and  the  same.  This 
guide'book  makes  f^inating  reading;  let 
us  hope  that  it  will  suggeA  other  such 
ftudies  of  other  writers. — Edouard  Rodtti. 
University  of  California. 

•  Vidtor  Giraud.  De  Chateaubriand  d 
Brunetidre.  Essai  sur  le  mouvement 

catholique  en  France  au  XIXe  sircle.  Paris. 
Spes.  1939.  219  pages.  15  francs. — The 
two  names  which  adorn  the  title-page 
represent  the  two  great  admirations  of 
V.  Giraud,  as  we  have  known  for  a  long 
time.  One  opens,  the  other  closes  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. — ^The  little  book  obvious¬ 
ly  lays  down  the  program  for  an  ambitious 
work  which  the  author  dreamed  of  writing, 
for  which  he  had  accumulated  an  enormous 
amount  of  material,  which  was  to  record 
the  influence  of  Chateaubriand — to  whom 
M.  Giraud  had  consecrated  two  important 
volumes — all  through  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  but  a  work  which  he  could  not  hope 
to  complete  in  his  lifetime.  In  its  present 
form  it  amounts  to  a  sort  of  propaganda 
work  published  by  the  well  known  Catho¬ 
lic  firm  Spes,  and  it  reveals  nothing  par¬ 
ticularly  new  to  those  who  have  even  an 
elementary  acquaintance  with  the  hi^ry 
of  French  literature.  Hardly  any  anumg 
the  important  French  writers,  we  are  told, 
were  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  under  the 
influence  of  Chateaubriandism  or  Catholic 
dxxight.  Giraud  points  out,  as  aSeCted,  even 
reali^  and  naturali^  like  Flaubert,  Zola, 
Dumas  fils.  One  is  not  surprised  to  find  the 
case  of  Baudelaire  taken  up.  But  names  like 
Renan  (Priere  sur  I'Acropole — “imit^e  de 
Chateaubriand"),  and  Taine  (see  pp.  200- 
204)  are  somewhat  unexpecited.  All  told,  in 
some  places  at  leaA,  a  little  too  much 
Catholic  influence  is  granted  to  the  man 
who,  one  day,  was  desenbed  by  his  great 
friend  Madame  de  R&:amier  as  a  man  “qui 
croyait  croire.” — Albert  Schinz.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Charles- Andrfi  Grouas.  Le  Musicisme 
et  la  tradition,  ou  la  parabole  d'lgitur. 


Paris.  La  Phalange.  1939.  48  pages. — The 
author  of  De  Stephane  Mallarmi  d  Jean 
Royire  here  attempts  to  indicate  the  rap' 
prochement  between  the  poetic  theory  of 
"Musicisme"  and  that  of  the  medieval  and 
renascence  tradition  in  France,  analyzing 
that  tradition  from  the  Proven^  poets 
through  Boileau. 

Grouas  maintains  two  premises:  (1)  the 
exigence  in  poetry  of  a  dualism  of  sens 
(time,  rhythm,  rhyme,  quality)  and  son 
(space,  meter,  number,  quantity),  and  (2) 
the  reunion  of  this  decomposed  dualism  in 
the  work  of  art  with  the  word  emerging  as 
a  space-time  unit.  He  connects  this  to  other 
dualisms  from  Buridan,  William  of  Occam, 
and  the  Nominali^  down  to  the  modem 
mathematician's  di^indtion  between  num¬ 
ber  and  quality. 

Although  the  essay  is  divided  into  two 
overlapping  and  complicated  sedtions, 
Grouas'  premise  seems  well-taken,  and  he 
exhibits  a  great  amount  of  documentation 
stemming  from  his  knowledge  of  Roy^e. 
He  is  he^t  when  he  ^tes  simply  that 
poetry,  by  uniting  meter  with  rhythm 
(rhyme)  and  space  with  time,  is  an  arti^ic 
manife^don  of  the  principle  of  life.  The 
literary  documentadon  at  this  point  is  an 
analogical  interpretadon  of  Mallarmfi's 
Igitur  and  the  “parabola"  of  Igitur's  return 
to  the  tomb  and  aneantissement  from  which 
the  work  of  art  is  bom,  reaflErming  in  its 
renascent  unity  the  union  of  the  body  and 
soul  of  man  in  life. 

The  essay  would  have  gained  much 
clanty  had  the  case  re^ed  on  one  funda¬ 
mental  and  clearly  e^blished  dualism. 
Too  much  documentadon  is  condensed  into 
forty-eight  pages  so  that  it  di^rbs  the 
organization.  Yet  the  essay  is  simulating, 
and  it  provides  an  intereSing  supplement 
to  the  author's  longer  work. — Robert  Knox 
Bishop.  Princeton  University. 

•  Kathleen  Jones.  La  Revue  Britannique, 
son  hiftoire  et  son  action  litteraire 
(1825'1840).  Paris.  Droz.  1939.  207  pages. 
— An  excellent  analysis  of  the  part  played 
by  the  Revue  Britannique  in  the  rapproche¬ 
ment  of  England  and  France  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  The 
fed  that  the  French  reviews  of  the  time 
were  more  or  less  violently  biased  cwitrib- 
uted  much  to  the  success  of  the  Revue  Bn'- 
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tannique,  which  contented  itself  with 
translating  and  publishing  monthly  ex' 
traces  from  articles  in  the  leading  English 
journals.  Miss  Jones  deals  primarily  with 
the  literary  articles,  which  were  compara' 
tively  few  in  number,  but  were  probably 
more  influential  than  the  others  in  pnv 
modng  closer  relations  between  the  two 
cultures. 

The  book  includes,  in  an  appendix,  an 
alphabetical  and  chronological  table  of 
articles  (xi  English  literature  and  English 
writers  which  appeared  in  the  Revue. 
There  is  also  a  useful  bibliography  of 
books  and  articles  bearing  on  the  subject, 
as  well  as  an  index  of  the  names  of  writers 
referred  to  and  of  periodicals  cited. — 
H.  G.  Harvey.  University  of  Roche^er. 

•  Alexandre  Masseron.  Pour  cotnpren' 
dre  la  Divirie  Comidie.  Paris.  De^l^, 
de  Brouwer.  1939.  394  pages.  32  francs. — 

■  An  excellent  guidebook  for  the  beginner 
who  would  explore  Dante.  Masseron  takes 
his  work  and  himself  seriously,  but  iK>t  too 
seriously,  nor  does  he  try  to  bring  fresh 
or  Aartling  or  controversial  theories  into 
the  Dante  field.  Rather,  his  business  with 
scholarship  is  to  clear  away  its  more  absurd 
pretentions  and  bring  the  light  of  common 
sense  and  earlier  tradition  to  bear  upon  the 
wilder  vagaries  of  the  newer  Dantophiles. 
Wherever,  on  moot  points,  he  has  reached 
a  position  of  his  own,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  defend  it,  though  with  fairness  and 
objectivity  he  Aates  opposing  views  as 
well 

But  I  mu^  not  leave  the  impression  that 
the  book  is  merely  polemic.  Far  from  it!  It 
is  a  guide  which  will  show  the  beginner 
the  full  complexity  of  the  Divine  Comedy, 
yet  keep  him  from  losing  himself  in  its 
labyrinths  or  becoming  baffled  by  its 
medieval  geography,  hi^ry,  and  ethics. 
Masseron  is  an  excellent  Virgil,  genial, 
human,  humorous,  and  wise — so  wise,  in 
fiict,  that  it  may  be  well  for  others  than 
beginners  in  Damte  to  read  his  pages. 

Not  lea^  valuable  is  his  attempt  to  sim^ 
plify  the  va^ly  over-crowded  E^te  bib- 
Imgraphy.  The  charts  and  tables  of  geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  outre'tombe  and  of  the  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  the  journey  are  especially  useful  to 
fir^  readers. — ^ward  Murray  Clarl(. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 


•  Racine.  Either.  Introdudtion  et  Notes 
par  Arturo  Credali.  Torino.  Societi 

Editrice  Internazionali.  1938.  180  pages. 
10  lire. — Critics  from  Racine's  time  to 
ours  have  found  allusions  to  contemporary 
events  in  Racine's  Biblical  tragedies.  Du 
Guet  admired  especially  the  courage  of  the 
author  of  Athalie.  There  is  fire  in  these 
plays  ftill  and  one  wonders  whether  a  school 
edition  of  Either  would  be  tolerated  in 
Germany  today.  (Cf.  e.g.  Aman's  speech, 
11.  492  ffl)  Sig.  Credali  offers  an  admirably 
annotated  text  which  may  well  arouse 
envy  in  American  ^dents,  hard  pressed 
to  buy  their  school  books.  The  critical 
introdudtion  and  notes  appraise  the  art  of 
the  author,  indicate  his  use  of  the  accepted 
and  apocryphal  narrative  in  the  Old  Te^- 
ment,  and  provide  cross  reference  to  the 
other  plays.  The  readtions  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  foreign  critic  are  of  especial  intereft. 
“Nell'  Either  la  parte  liria  i  maggior- 
mente  curata  deUa  parte  propriamente 
drammatica,"  he  remarks,  and  yet  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  give  preference  to  Man- 
a»ii's  Inni  Sacri  (p.  49).  Of  verses  677' 
678  he  says:  “C'i  in  tutte  que^  parole 
di  Assuero  .  .  .  qualche  cosa  di  artificioso 
e  di  ricercato  che  risente  troppo  del  bel 
esprit  del  XVII  secob.”  Ameri^  teachers 
working  with  Racine  may  find  valuable 
hints  in  this  edition. — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Jean  de  La  Varende.  Grands  ?{or' 
mands.  Rouen.  Henri  Defbntaine. 

1939.  238  pages. — ^The  winner  of  the 
Grand  Prix  du  Roman  for  1938,  himself 
a  native  of  Normandy,  gives  us  in  out¬ 
spoken  terms  his  reactions  to  Barbey  d'Au- 
revilly,  GuAave  Flaubert,  and  Guy  de 
Maupassant.  And  he  very  wisely  qualifies 
his  discussi^  in  a  subtitle  which  is 
significant:  Etudes  Sentimentales:  for  these 
are  no  formal,  pedantic  essays,  but  rather 
intimate  confessions  of  his  enthusiasms 
and  antipathies.  The  pages  devoted  to 
d’Aurevilly,  covering  nearly  half  the  vol¬ 
ume,  are  surely  the  moA  penetrating;  thos? 
devoted  to  Maupassant,  (“pour  qui  je 
crains  d’etre  injuAe,"  the  critic  acknowl¬ 
edges)  the  moA  unexpected.  In  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  this  reviewer  in  1938,  M.  La 
Varende,  referring  to  the  volume  of  essays 
on  which  he  was  then  at  work,  announced 
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its  title  not  as  we  now  have  it,  but  as  Deux 
Grands  ?{ormands  et  un  Petit.  That  indi' 
cates  his  attitude  toward  Maupassant.  But 
whether  or  not  you  agree  with  M.  La 
Varende,  you  will  find  his  opinions  ftimu' 
lating. — Arttne  Artinidn.  Bard  College. 

•  Gu^ve  Viseur.  Lettres  d  Jose  ou  Pe- 
tit  Essai  de  Psychologic  Contemporaine. 

Seraing.  A.  Genard.  1939.  59  pages.  10 
francs. — M.  Viseur  has  chosen  to  ^dy 
contemporary  psychology  by  a  rapid  ex' 
amination  of  the  work  of  twelve  living  men 
of  letters  in  Belgium.  “Mon  but  a  et^  de 
noter  les  rradtions  intimes  suscit^es  par  les 
oeuvres,”  he  explains.  Hence  these  thumbs 
nail  sketches  seek  the  essence  of  each  author 
rather  than  the  analysis  of  given  works. 
There  is  no  formal  conclusion:  What  re- 
mains  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  that 
Belgium  is  rich  in  innovators  and  that  art 
would  be  impoverished  by  any  attempt 
to  ftandardize  individual  vision.  These 
twelve  writers  are  as  significant  by  the 
divergence  of  their  outlook  as  by  their 
talent.  The  booklet  is  packed  with  perspi' 
cacious  interpretations  based  on  sympathy. 
“Le  vrai  critique  .  .  .  dccouvre  la  grandeur 
des  grandes  oeuvres  avec  le  m^e  ^lan  et 
la  meme  fougue  qu’elles  ont  kxk  congues.” 
Youthful  exuberance?  Perhaps,  but  it 
becomes  contagious  in  these  pages. — Benj. 
M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Georges'A.  Boucher.  Je  me  souviens. 
Montr&il.  Beauchemin.  1939.  141 

pages. — French  is  so  rarely  a  medium  of 
literary  expression  in  New  England  that 
the  poetry  of  reminiscence  in  Je  me  sou' 
viens  is  all  the  more  to  be  welcomed  by 
American  readers.  These  verses  vividly 
convey  the  hopes,  disappointments,  and 
satisfactions  of  an  appealing  life^^ry. 
Boucher's  personal  dignity  and  sincerity 
keep  his  writings  free  of  the  sentimentality 
which  has  so  often  hurt  Canadian  versifiers 
ftceped,  like  himself,  in  French  romanticism 
and  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  school  of  Que¬ 
bec. 

Despite  numerous  passages  which  arc 
merely  declamatory  and  occasional  verses 
which  are  too  pede^rian,  this  mode^  col¬ 
lection  is  an  attraAive  example  of  the  per- 
si^ing  influence  of  Oeftave  Cremazie  on 
contemporary  Canadian  ^le.  It  is,  in  fa(ft, 
the  patriotic  tradition  of  the  latter  nine¬ 


teenth  century  which  has  inspired  Bou¬ 
cher’s  several  odes  to  the  rock  of  Quebec. 
His  loyalty  to  the  French  cause  in  America 
does  not,  however,  blind  him  to  the  reality 
of  future  dangers;  on  this  theme  the  readCT 
should  not  overlook  an  adroit  fable  in  the 
manner  of  La  Fontaine.  The  poems  to 
Quebec,  written  after  “thirty  years  of 
exile,”  inevitably  recall  the  eloquent  pa¬ 
triotism  of  Les  Anciens  Canadiens,  another 
work  from  the  pen  of  a  septuagenarian. — 
Edward  B.  Ham.  Yale  University. 

•  Paul  Morand.  Reflexes  et  Reflexions. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  222  pages.  18 

francs. — Mere  “Chronicles,”  or,  as  we 
would  call  them,  “colunms.”  Needless  to 
say  that  Paul  Morand  is  not  the  common 
run  of  columni^:  he  has  Aylc,  wit,  educa¬ 
tion,  cosmopolitan  experience.  But  he  has 
not  lifted  journalism  to  the  level  of  perma¬ 
nent  literature:  these  brief  essays  on  ency¬ 
clopaedic  subjects  are  not  incisive,  para¬ 
doxical  and  vivid  like  his  Ouuert  la  J^uit. 
There  is  “bronze  d’art”  and  “bronze  de 
commerce”:  this  is  Paul  Morand  de  com¬ 
merce.  1  hope  he  does  not  see  the  difference : 
it  would  be  too  cruel. 

Perhaps  the  mo^  Ariking  point  about 
these  notes  on  the  year  1938  is  the  faeft 
that  the  author — and  probably  his  sophis¬ 
ticated  public  —  did  not  underhand,  did 
not  want  to  under^nd,  the  tragic  plight 
of  Europe  and  of  France.  It  is  Morand’s 
profession  to  be  intelligent:  a  Parisian, 
brought  up  in  intellectual  circles,  a  diplo¬ 
mat,  a  “globe-trotter,”  a  man  of  affairs. 
When  such  a  free  and  alert  spirit  can  be 
so  dim-sighted,  the  ob^inate  blindness  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  seems  less  miraculous. — 
Albert  Gu^ard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Jean  Giraudoux.  Cantique  des  Canti' 
ques.  Pikee  en  un  aCte.  Paris.  Grasset. 

227  pages.  18  francs. — On  the  face  of  it, 
this  is  a  sophi^icated  comedy,  with  some 
of  the  sparkle  of  Amphytrion  and  of  other 
works  by  this  witty  author.  The  young 
sweetheart  of  an  elderly  ^tesman  decides 
to  break  with  him  in  order  to  marry  a 
young  admirer.  There  is  the  business  of 
returning  the  jewels  and  the  analysis  of 
the  young  lady's  feelings  toward  the  two 
gentlemen. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  play  is  an  allegory; 
the  spirit  of  realism,  of  efficiency,  of  self- 
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confidence  versus  the  old  romantic  ideah 
ism,  with  its  leisurely  refinement,  its  super' 
«;itions,  its  chivalry,  its  dreamy  ab^rac' 
tions.  The  elderly  ^tesman’s  life  is  a  series 
of  conferences  and  discussions,  local,  na' 
tional,  and  international;  the  young  man  is 
busy  with  eledlricity  and  machinery.  “CKi 
I’avez'vous  trouve?”  asks  the  ^tesman. 
“Nous  nous  sommes  heurt^  de  fece  sur  le 
Boulevard.  II  courait  de  toutes  ses  forces.... 
II  m’a  feit  mal.”  “II  venait  de  loin.  On 
I'avait  lance  voila  vingt  ans.  .  .“  and  the 
young  lady  corredts:  “Vingt  et  un”.  .  .  . 

In  the  end  the  girl  joins  her  ^rong  and 
foot'sure  fiance,  who  is  not  even  conscious 
of  having  been  in  danger  of  losing  her. 
And  the  elder  gentleman  acknowledges  his 
defeat,  but  prefers  to  interpret  fedts  to  suit 
his  desires,  and  rushes  to  a  conference. — 
Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Rene  Behaine.  Le  Jour  de  Gloire.  Paris. 

Mercure  de  France.  1939.  303  pages. 

16  francs. — Volume  XII  of  the  Hiftoire 
d'une  socMxJi  which  has  been  in  the  making 
since  1904  brings  the  ^tory  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  war  period.  Michel  and 
Catherine  Varambaud  ^ill  feel  the  pressure 
of  their  lack  of  funds,  and  their  respective 
parents  Aill  refuse  to  give  them  any  sulv 
^tantial  help.  Their  son,  a  precocious  child 
with  no  companions  of  his  own  age,  is  in 
danger  of  growing  up  with  a  greatly 
exaggerated  idea  of  ^e  importance  of 
money,  for  they  make  no  secret  of  their 
(xxasional  acrimonious  discussions  which 
are  almo^  always  provoked  by  this  prolv 
lem.  The  beginning  of  the  war  gives  an 
opportunity  for  some  intcre^ing  *udy  of 
reactions  to  the  war  to  add  to  the  author's 
understanding  pictures  of  the  reactions  of 
his  characters  to  other  situations.  The  in' 
trcxludtion  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the 
events  which  took  place  in  the  previous 
bcwk.'i  of  the  series,  which  promises  to  be  a 
complete  picture  of  the  vicissitudes  of  con' 
temporary  French  sexiety. — Olive  Hawes. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Emmanuel  Bove.  La  demise  nuit. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1939.  267  pages. 

25  francs. — Emmanuel  Bove  has  puzzled 
a  good  many  of  his  readers  and  irritated 
not  a  few  of  them.  He  rarely  condescends 
to  write  a  regulation  “gcod  ^ry,”  with 
carefully  graduated  suspense  anci  a  neat 


bit  of  fireworks  at  the  end.  A  Bove  ^tory 
meanders  sadly  here  and  there  over  a 
dreary  landscape  and  is  likely  to  slip  out 
of  sight  as  suddenly  and  unaccountably  as 
some  of  the  brackish  Yearns  in  our  Great 
American  Desert.  But  Bove  doesn’t  de' 
serve  all  the  oblcxjuy  that  has  been  heaped 
upon  him.  He  is  the  mo*  *artlingly  ob' 
servant  writer  of  his  time,  observant  both 
of  exteriors  and  of  *ates  of  soul.  And  an 
observant  reader  will  catch,  beneath  his 
reticent  exterior — there  are  in*rucftive 
glints  of  autcypsychology  in  many  of  his 
sketches — a  considerable  degree  of  warmth 
and  sympathy.  He  says  significantly  of  one 
of  his  fumbling  protagoni*s  in  this  collec' 
tion:  “Ses  paroles  etaient  toujours  au-des' 
sous  de  sa  pens^.’’ — Of  this  group  of 
sketches.  La  demine  nuit  is  a  feverish  pic' 
tore  of  attempted  suicide;  Une  Illusion,  a 
foolish  liaison  in  a  setting  of  ma*erful 
drabness;  Rencontre,  the  slendere*  skele' 
ton  of  happening,  endless  sugge*ion;  Le 
Retour,  delicate  psychology  of  crime,  *ud' 
ied  flatness  of  effeeft;  La  Garantie,  French 
financial  Main  Street;  Le  Secret,  small'town 
gossip  and  sadism;  Elle  eft  monte,  a  gha*ly 
hint  of  mental  derangement. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Andr6  Corthis.  Cris  dans  le  Ciel. 
Paris.  Fayard.  1939.  250  pages.  18 

francs. — Madame  Corthis  invents  another 
tragic,  ardent  soul  in  a  southern  setting. 
An  abandoned  fianc^  allows  herself  to 
be  married,  is  soon  widowed,  seems  recon' 
ciled  and  unconcerned.  But  passion  *ill 
smoulders,  to  be  fanned  to  flame  by  an 
author  who  divines  her  secret  and  reveals 
her  true  self  to  her.  The  denouement  is 
murder.  Then  a  return  to  indifference  and 
apparent  calm.  The  heroine  and  her  sickly 
child  *and  out  vividly.  The  Camargue 
with  its  night  sounds,  the  lowing  of  its 
cattle,  its  marshy  retreats,  its  blazing  sun 
is  a  perfeA  setting  for  this  noteworthy 
novel.  There  is  comparatively  little  adtion : 
the  *ory  unrolls  slowly  and  indiredtly. 
Such  is  this  gifted  writer’s  method. — Geo. 
B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Luc  Durtain.  L'Etape  nkcessaine  (Con' 
quHes  du  monde,  I).  Paris.  Flamma' 

rion.  1938.  212  pages.  18  francs. — Re' 
publishing  his  fir*  book,  after  thirty'two 
years — a  work  which  has  survived  the 
attacks  of  its  early  critics  to  attain  recogni' 
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tion  as  “ccttc  oeuvre  ardente  et  belle” 
(Duhamel) — EHirtain  adds  an  important 
preface  to  reveal  the  intimate  bond  which 
links  this  and  ten  later  volumes  in  the 
series  Conquhes  du  monde.  Mindful  of  the 
value  and  significance  of  those  novel  cycles 
whose  unity  comes  from  the  memory  of  a 
single  narrator,  from  a  single  hero,  from  a 
family,  or  fixmi  the  depic^on  of  an  epoch 
with  characters  coming  into  focus  at 
irregular  intervals,  Durtain  nevertheless 
envisages  another  possibility:  unity  coming 
from  the  same  attitude  or  type  of  action 
portrayed  in  its  diverse  forms.  Here  the 
link  comes  from  the  attitude  of  mind  and 
body  represented  in  the  ge&ure  of  an  arm 
outftret^ed  toward  the  world,  in  a  sort 
of  dynamism  through  which  his  characters 
achieve,  in  spite  of  weakness  and  error, 
their  incomplete  but  splendid  Conquetes  du 
tnonde. — Carlos  Lynes,  Jr.  Princeton  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Maurice  Gauchez.  La  GrangC'au'Bois. 

Florenville'Sur'Semois.  Editions  Bra' 

connier.  1939.  207  pages.  15  francs. — 
Maurice  Gauchez  can  always  be  relied  upon 
to  tell  a  rattling  good  ^ry.  This  time  he 
combines  adventures  with  gypsies,  humor, 
point-of-honor,  picturesque  views  of  land' 
scape  in  the  southea^m  tip  of  Belgium, 
and  “characters”  typical  of  the  region.  All 
these  intere^  him  more  than  the  love  plot 
which  is  slight.  The  title  comes  from  a  bit 
of  property  which,  according  to  legend, 
had  once  belonged  to  a  feudal  lord  enjoying 
sovereign  powers.  The  town  of  Virton 
later  acquired  the  land.  “I>epuis,  tout  Vir' 
tonnais  eA  seigneur  en  partie  de  la  Grange' 
au'Bois;  il  se  doit  done  d’etre  loyal  et  ju^, 
vertu  de  la  vraie  noblesse.”  How  one 
family  kept  the  faith  in  the  hce  of  fearful 
odds  is  told  with  the  author's  usual  brio. 
He  has  too  much  experience  in  spinning 
yams  to  proclaim  any  moral,  but  the  reader 
is  gently  reminded  of  the  value  of  tradition 
and  the  noblesse  oblige  which  it  may  im' 
pose.  Gauchez  announces  a  new  novel 
dealing  with  the  ance^rs  of  the  same  folk, 
who  have  obviously  ^iscinated  him. — Benj. 
M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Edmond  Jaloux.  L'Oiseau'lyre.  Paris. 

Fayard.  1938.  247  pages.  18  francs. — 

Julien  Gregory,  a  Paris  psychiatric  suffer' 
ing  from  an  ailment  which  he  has  treated 


many  times,  prescribes  for  himself  a  com' 
plete  reC.  In  Nice,  he  finds  ample  oppoT' 
tunity  for  a  bus'man’s  holiday  in  the  ac' 
tions  and  reactions  of  a  group  of  friends 
whom  he  has  not  seen  for  years. 

Somewhat  to  his  own  disguC,  Jub'en 
finds  himself  visiting  the  salon  of  an  old 
flame,  Valentine  Ayrault.  She  and  her  sateb 
Utes  are  only  mildly  amusing  to  Juben 
until  his  young  friend  Herv6  Dabnaric,  a 
promising  writer,  falls  into  her  clutches. 
The  deterioration  of  his  mind  and  taCes 
under  her  influence  is  an  intereCing  Cudy 
which  could  have  occupied  more  space  to 
advantage. 

The  futibty  of  moC  of  the  characters,  the 
symbol  of  the  lyre'bird,  and  the  abnoC 
feverish  atmosphere  lent  by  the  narrator's 
illness  combine  to  make  this  a  moC  as' 
tonishing  novel — and  an  intereCing  one 
if  taken  as  a  piece  of  psychoanalytical 
bterature. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Lion  Paquot'Pierret.  La  Vengeance 
de  Bal{htiyar.  Bruxelles.  Office  de 

Pubbeiti.  1939.  125  pages. — Sixteen  tales 
in  the  Oriental  manner — precepts  cloaked 
in  narrative — intended  to  transmit  to  the 
young  the  wisdom  of  humanity.  The  book 
is  illuCrated  and  may  amuse  children  if 
there  are  any  in  this  Creamlined  age  who 
Cill  delight  in  The  Arabian  ?{ights.  In' 
cidentally  the  dedicatory  epiCle  points  a 
moral  for  pedagogues.  A  young  Persian 
Cruggbng  with  the  complexities  of  the 
French  language  was  discouraged  by  the 
dryness  of  grammar.  The  author  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  having  him  translate  some  of 
his  native  folklore  and  thus  by  indirections 
find  dire(^ons  out.  “On  n’apprend  qu’en 
s’amusant,”  declared  Anatole  France. — 
B.  M.  W. 

•  Eme^  PCTOchon.  Babette  et  ses  Pri' 
res.  Paris.  Plon.  1939.  245  pages.  18 

francs. — A  brief,  tense  drama;  the  Puritan 
maiden  in  love  with  the  handsome  Aran' 
ger.  Her  brothers  chase  him  away,  half 
dead,  and  beat  her  into  submission.  She 
conforms.  But,  in  her  old  age,  she  goes 
again  to  the  tryAing  place,  and  calls  des' 
perately:  “Juben,  Juben!” 

The  intereAing  point  is  that  the  “Puri' 
tans”  here  are  Vendee  peasants,  “Refiac' 
taires,”  obAinately  faithful  to  the  “Little 
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Church”  which  refused  to  accept  the  Cori' 
cordat,  and  defied  Pope  and  Emperor.  The 
gtory  begins  shortly  after  the  war  of  70 
and  the  Commune.  In  the  artificial  uniform' 
ity  of  France,  such  oddities  as  the  R^frac' 
taires  have  a  peculiar  appeal.  Cf.  Barru: 
La  Colline  Inspiree,  and  Jules  Romains, 
Cromedeyre'le'Vieil. 

Perochon  is  decidedly  a  Regionally 
author.  Writes  in  conventional  peasant 
yyle:  lucid,  corredt  French  (including  im' 
perfedts  of  the  subjundtive),  but  with  an 
affedlation  of  simplicity  and  naivet£,  and 
a  few  local  words,  for  flavor.  The  George 
Sand  tradition,  with  a  little  more  asperity. 
It  is  good  to  escape,  with  Giono,  Ramuz, 
Perochon,  from  drawing  rooms,  boites  dc 
nuit  or  slums. — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Henri  Troyat.  La  Posse  commune.  Pa* 
ris.  Plon.  1939.  218  pages. — Troyat’s 

defense  of  the  nouvelle,  introducing  this 
colledtion  of  them,  adduces  Maupassant 
and  Tchekhov,  but  remarks  disarmingly 
of  these  efforts  of  his  own:  .  .jc  me  suis 
arnus^  en  les  &:rivant.  Cc  qui  nc  veut  pas 
dire  que  j'amuserai  les  autres.”  Perhaps 
not.  Vi^en  the  author  labeled  his  colledtion 
La  fosse  commune,  he  pointed  the  way 
himself  to  the  uiflund  phrase  ”dead  ones.” 
Everything  Troyat  writes  is  worth  read' 
ing,  but  there  is  a  decidedly  synthetic  flavor 
in  moy  of  these  bittcT'Sweet  satires. 
Themes:  Les  Cobayes,  the  advantages  and 
drawbacks  of  being  a  human  guinea'pig. 
La  dame  noire,  the  moy  genuine,  a  variant 
on  the  motif  of  Death  and  the  Wood' 
Chopper.  Le  tandem,  a  ghoy'yory  whose 
text  might  be  Matthew  5,  28,  reversed. 
Erratum,  the  tragic  possibilities  of  yatis' 
tics — very  clever  if  Ae  end  had  not  been 
visible  ahnoy  from  the  beginning.  Mr. 
Breadborough,  an  Englishman  who  accom' 
plished  the  rather  extraordinary  feat  of 
killing  a  ghoy.  And  four  or  five  others  in 
similar  vein. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Thydc  Monnicr.  Grand  Cap  (Le  Pain 
des  Pauvres).  Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  254 

pages.  18  francs. — We  should  have  men' 
tinned  this  powerful  book  long  ago.  Thydc 
Monnier  is  as  gifted  as  her  mayer  Jean 
Giono,  yill  behind  the  bars,  as  ftr  as  the 
writer  knows,  for  lifting  his  voice  againy 
the  war.  Madame  Monnier  is  like  him  in 


political  opinions  as  well  as  in  turn  of 
talent.  The  reviewer  had  a  letter  from  her 
a  few  months  ago  urging  him  to  protey  to 
the  French  government  againy  Giono’s 
unjuy  imprisonment.  It  was  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  French  government  could 
have  done  differently  in  this  emergency, 
not  lack  of  good  will  toward  a  brave  and 
honey  agitator,  that  kept  us  silent.  Grand 
Cap,  vivid  portrayal  of  the  pathetic  life 
of  a  family  of  Var  peasants  during  the 
Great  War,  is  a  pacifiy  plea,  like  Gioio’s — 
but  it  is  also  a  work  of  art,  with  evident 
faults  of  plan  and  yru(fture,  often  pain' 
fully  ugly,  but  more  often  painfully  beau' 
tiful.  There  is  homely,  profound  dialogue 
in  it  that  is  as  adroitly  recorded  as  anything 
in  literature. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Roger  Vcrccl.  Jean  Villemeur.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1939.  318  pages.  18 
francs. — A  yory  which,  without  being 
in  any  way  a  psychological  yudy,  yet 
shows  that  its  author  knows  why  human 
beings  behave  as  they  do.  Jean  Villemeur 
is  only  one  of  many  scvcnteen'ycar'olds 
who  ad  sullen,  surly,  and  ungrateful 
simply  because  they  are  trying  to  free 
problems  too  big  for  them.  The  events  on 
his  father's  fishing  boat,  and  the  scenes 
on  shore  in  Iceland,  intereying  as  they  are, 
are  merely  incidental  to  the  yruggle  in  his 
mind,  half  hidden  even  from  the  reader, 
between  his  spirit  of  loyalty  and  his  spirit 
of  fair  play.  Not  until  after  his  mother's 
death  is  it  made  clear  that  he  came  to  sea 
againy  the  wishes  of  both  his  parents  bc' 
cause  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  his 
mother's  unfaithfulness.  The  suddenness 
of  this  revelation  makes  an  extremely  dra' 
made  scene  which  one  feels  brings  frther 
and  son  together. — Olive  Hawes.  Univer' 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

AAA 

By  Charles  Rafel.  in  Marsyas,  quoted 
in  Le  Thyrse,  Brussels: 

La  Barbarie  et  le  Progris 
Accouples  dans  la  nuit  vulgaire 
Ont  fait  le  monStre  de  la  guerre. 

Mais  ils  ne  I'ont  pas  fait  expris. 

Tribune  (Brussels)  for  December  1  is 
dedicated  to  Boolfs  Abroad'a  collaborator, 
the  talented  Uruguayan  poet  Gaydn  Fi' 
gueira. 


BOOKS  IN  GERMAN 


(For  other  booj^5  in  German,  see  **Head'Liners") 


•  Dr.  Bernhard  Aschner.  Der  Arzt  als 
Schici{sal.  Wohin  fiihrt  die  Medizin? 

Zurich.  Albert  Mueller.  1939.  235  pages. 
$3.60. — The  well-known  author  of  the 
Lehrbuch  der  Konftitutionstherapie  here 
supports  the  thesis  that  orthodox  medicine 
will  never  regain  its  lo^  landing  till  it 
decides  to  take  into  account  the  long-e^b- 
lished  findings  of  classical  medicine.  Asch¬ 
ner  does  not  beh’ttle  the  achievements  of 
modem  medicine,  but  he  has  the  courage 
to  speak  out  very  unorthodox  doubts.  As 
long  as  medicine  attempts  only  to  heal  sick 
organs  and  not  the  entire  man,  it  is  sure  to 
^  again  and  again.  In  addition  to  a  general 
view  of  the  great  que^ions  which  medicine 
has  to  face,  presented  vividly  and  in  a  form 
which  is  intelligible  to  the  layman,  the 
book  cites  as  examples  and  illustrations  so 
many  cases  from  adual  practice  that  it 
con^itutes  a  popular  medical  manual,  a 
work  of  searching  criticism  in  a  field  which 
ccmcems  every  one  of  us. — Friedrich 
Krause.  New  York  City. 

•  Alexander  Niklitschek.  Wunder  uber' 
all.  Unbekanntes  aus  bekannten 

bieten.  Berlin.  Scherl.  1938.  286  odtavo 
pages.  5  and  6.50  marks. — ^The  Au^rian 
scientist  discusses  a  great  number  of  the 
more  unexpected  phenomena  that  go  on 
about  us,  in  the  fields  of  physics  and  chem- 
i^ry,  in  industry,  plant  and  animal  life, 
the  life  of  men,  and  in  the  great  universe 
out  beyond  us.  He  arranges  his  experi¬ 
ments  in  such  a  way  that  each  group  of 
them  con^itutes  a  continuous  chapter  on 
one  definite  branch  of  science,  and  although 
a  good  many  of  them  are  not  so  “unbe- 
kannt”  to  the  well-read  layman  as  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  suppose,  the  collection  as  a  whole 
makes  rather  a  remarkable  collection  of 
scientific  paradoxes.  Kranl{e  Metalle,  Die 
geldhmte  Photoplatte,  Was  ein  Erdapfel 
alles  l{ann.  Die  Schutzengel  der  Eisenbahn, 
ArtilleriSlen  der  Pflanzenwelt,  Sl{laverei  der 
Pdze,  Spaziergdnge  auf  Rasierhilingen,  Ther' 
mometer  fur  Sterne — the  sec^on  headings 


are  pitched  in  a  key  that  may  be  a  h’ttle 
shrill,  but  the  body  of  the  book  is  sober  and 
entirely  responsible.  There  are  74  helpful 
photographs. — H.  K.  L. 

•  Hans  Hinkel,  ed.  Judenviertel  Europas: 

Die  Juden  zwischen  OSlsee  und 
Schwarzem  Meer.  Berlin.  Volk  und  Reich 
Verlag.  1939.  152  pages  quarto. — Herr 
Hinkel  has  long  been  an  active  Nazi,  as 
Reich^g  deputy,  as  collaborator  on  the 
Vdll^ischer  Beobachter  and  Der  Angriff,  and 
as  Dr.  Goebbels’  right-hand  man  in  cultural 
matters.  In  an  introductory  chapter  he  gives 
a  summary  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews 
in  Prussia  by  Hardenberg  in  1812,  their 
great  growth  in  numbers  and  influence, 
and  the  “generous”  treatment  accorded 
to  them  by  the  Nazis  since  1933.  He  wrote 
in  the  spring  of  1939,  ju^  after  Hitler’s 
annexation  of  Bohemia  but  prior  to  his 
diplomatic  somersault  in  Augu^.  Hence 
Mand^-Jewish  Bobhevism  b  Aill  anath¬ 
ema  to  him,  and  one  of  the  numerous 
anti-Semitic  illu^rations  shows  Stalin 
surrounded  by  Jewish  advisers. 

A  second  chapter  by  Karl  C.  von  Loesch 
ia  a  hi^rical  sketch  of  Jews  and  gypsies 
from  earlier  times,  showing  how  they  have 
spread.  They  are  both  racially  alien  to 
Europe,  but  they  differ,  he  thinks,  in  that 
the  gypsies,  though  more  inclined  to  crime, 
do  not  attempt  to  dbguise  themselves  and 
penetrate  into  the  cultural  life  of  nations 
but  remain  nomadic  and  separate.  The 
gypsies  are  also  so  rebtively  few  in  num¬ 
bers  that  they  do  not  constitute  a  serious 
menace  to  civilization.  As  to  the  Jews, 
Herr  von  Loesch  seems  to  think  that  pre¬ 
war  Tsarist  Russia  pursued  the  wise^ 
policy — that  of  confining  them  to  one 
frontier  area  like  the  Pale.  It  seems  to  be 
the  same  policy  that  Hitler  has  recently 
adopted  in  herding  thousands  of  destitute 
Jews  into  the  Lublin  area  of  conquered 
Poland. 

The  main  part  of  the  volume  b  devoted 
to  the  distribution  and  the  increasii^ 
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cultural  influence  of  the  Jews  in  Finland, 
the  Baltic  States,  former  Au^ria,  Czecho' 
Slovakia  and  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the 
Balkan  States — the  “Jewish  Quarter  of 
Europe.”  Each  of  these  chapters  is  usually 
written  by  a  native  anti'Semite  or  by  a 
pro'Nazi  German  familiar  with  the  coun- 
try  in  que^ion.  The  general  aim  is  to  show 
how  rapidly  the  Jews  have  multiplied  or 
immigrated  into  these  regions  and  become 
a  cultural  menace.  Stati^ics  of  their  pene- 
tration  into  the  fields  of  law,  journalism, 
medicine  and  the  theater  are  given.  Note 
is  likewise  made  of  recent  anti'Semitic 
legislation  and  of  other  hopeful  signs  that 
these  countries  are  becoming  aware,  like 
Nazi  Germany,  of  the  international  “Marx' 
i^'Jewish”  menace  to  civilization.  A 
depressing  book. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard 
University. 

•  Miles.  Deutschlands  Kriegsbereit' 
schaft  und  Kriegsanssichten.  Zurich' 

New  York.  Europa  Verlag.  1939.  151 
pages. — There  have  been  numerous  ^ud' 
ies  of  the  war  potential  of  the  various 
European  powers,  perhaps  more  concern' 
ing  Germany’s  war  preparedness  and 
potential  than  of  the  oAers.  The  present 
volume  is  a  brief  ^dy,  all  the  more  vah 
uable,  perhaps,  because  it  was  written 
before  the  present  conflieft,  of  Germany's 
war  prospecfls.  The  author  discusses  a 
number  of  aspedts  of  the  German  situa' 
tion,  for  example:  German  plans,  as  one 
finds  them  in  Nazi  literature;  the  idea  of 
the  Blitzl(rieg;  the  food  situation;  the 
development  of  the  German  war  indu^ry; 
the  oil  problem;  the  problem  of  coal, 
iron  and  other  important  war  minerals; 
the  financial  situation  in  1914  and  1939  and 
the  problem  of  credits.  Two  final  chapters 
deal  with  the  import  of  the  position  of 
America  and  the  attitude  of  the  German 
people.  Altogether  the  brief  book  is  a 
serious  attempt  to  see  inside  Nazi  Germany 
on  the  eve  of  the  present  conflidt  and  to 
judge  the  prospects  on  the  basis  of  the 
apparent  faefts. — Harry  ?{.  Howard.  Miami 
University. 

•  Johannes  Stoye.  Fran1(reich  zwischen 
Furcht  und  Hoffnung.  Leipzig.  Felix 

Meiner.  1938.  330  pages.  5.80  marks. — 
The  ink  flows  freely  from  Herr  Stoye’s 
pen.  Within  three  years  he  published  voh 


umes  on  the  British  Empire,  Roosevelt’s 
New  Deal,  Japan,  the  Spanish  Revolution, 
the  Struggle  for  Oil,  ^e  German  Four' 
Year  Plan,  Ireland,  and  Finland.  In  his 
mo^  recent  volume  on  France,  finished 
soon  after  the  Munich  Accord,  he  says 
his  aim  is  to  bring  about  a  closer  under' 
standing  between  Daladier’s  France  and 
Hitler’s  Germany.  Confident  in  the  cor' 
redtness  of  the  Nazi  Weltanschauung  of 
racial  theory  and  dynamic  revolution,  he 
examines  France’s  weaknesses:  her  lack  of 
racial  unity,  her  ^tionary  birth'rate ,  her 
excessive  foreign  (and  Jewish)  population, 
her  individualism,  her  tendency  to  look 
to  the  pa^  rather  than  to  the  future,  her 
petty  way  of  doing  business,  and  the  mis' 
taken  economic  policies  of  Blum’s  Popular 
Front.  The  nation,  he  thinks,  has  always 
vacillated  between  fear  for  the  safety  of 
her  ea^m  frontier  and  the  hope  of  playing 
a  great  role  as  the  torch'bearer  of  civiliza' 
tion.  What  France  needs,  he  thinks,  is  a 
moral  regeneration.  He  seems  to  imply 
that  it  might  come  by  observing  Germa' 
ny’s  successes  and  by  e^blishing  didtator' 
ial  in  place  of  parliamentary  government. 
He  quotes  much  material  from  French 
critics  of  France,  taking  their  words  as 
evidence  of  French  decline  rather  than  as 
a  healthy  sign  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
self'criticism.  A  mixture  of  anthopology, 
hi^ry,  psychology  and  politics,  the  voh 
ume  contains  many  intere^ing  ideas  and 
some  shrewd  observatmns.  But  it  is  too 
fragmentary,  disjointed  and  ill'dige^ted  to 
be  convincing. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard 
University. 

•  Herman  Schreiber.  Denhardts  Griff 
nach  Afrii{a.  Berlin.  Scherl.  1938. 
227  pages.  3.x  and  4.50  marks. — A 
timely  and  important  addition  to  the 
hi^ry  of  Germany’s  former  African  col' 
onies,  based  on  intensive  Judies  of  the 
official  documents  and  records  of  the  for' 
eign  office  which  hitherto  had  not  been 
available.  It  is  the  ^ry  of  two  adventurous 
brothers,  Clemens  and  Gu^v  Denhardt, 
who  in  the  eighties  of  the  lait  century  left 
the  Fatherland  and  set  out  for  the  dark 
continent  to  found  there  a  colony  for  their 
beloved  Germany.  In  Witu,  in  Ea^ 
Africa,  they  came  upon  the  sought'for 
territory,  and  after  many  difficulties  suc' 
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ceeded  in  winning  the  confidence  of 
Sultan  Achmed,  who  agreed  to  place  his 
country  under  the  protecftion  of  Germany 
so  that  it  might  be  forever  safe  from  the 
armies  of  Said  Bargasch,  the  sultan  of  the 
island  of  Zanzibar,  who  sought  dominion 
over  the  Witus.  However,  when  Bismarck 
retired  from  office,  the  Denhardt  brothers 
no  longer  found  the  necessary  support,  and 
in  the  end  their  hopes  were  completely 
shattered  when  all  claims  upon  Witu 
were  withdrawn  in  favor  of  t^  English, 
who  in  exchange  gave  Helgoland  to  Get' 
many-  The  two  courageous  brothers  were 
forgotten  and  died  in  penury.  Numerous 
photographs  of  African  scenes  and  of  the 
principal  persons  who  took  part  in  this 
drama  give  the  ^ry  an  added  intereA. — 
Samuel  Sekroeder.  We*em  Reserve  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Walther  von  Wartburg:  Die  EntSU' 
hung  der  Romanischen  Vdlljer.  Halle. 
Max  Niemeyer.  1939.  180  pages.  8  marks. 
— ^This  valuable  book  clearly  and  in«;ruc' 
tively  outlines  a  ftretch  of  European  hi^ry 
which  ordinarily  is  treated  only  in  vague 
generalities:  the  time  from  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  formation  of 
the  early  medieval  ^tes  in  the  tenth 
century.  The  Swiss  author,  now  professor 
in  Basel  and  known  as  lecturer  also  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  approaches  his 
difikult  task  mainly  from  ^e  point  of 
view  of  his  special  field,  that  of  the  Ro' 
mance  languages.  He  clearly  shows  the  dif¬ 
ferentiation  of  the  Latin  language  in  the 
Roman  empire  on  the  ground  of  the  differ' 
ent  racial  backgrounds  and  then  develops 
in  a  ma^rful  chapter  the  reasons  for  the 
decline  and  the  weakness  of  the  empire. 
This  is  followed  by  an  accurate  account 
of  the  Germanic  penetration,  occupation 
and  amalgamation  of  the  various  Germanic 
nationalities  in  the  space  of  the  former 
empire.  Not  only  the  origin  of  the  new 
nations  and  languages,  but  also  their 
differentiation  in  dialecfts,  is  shown  as  the 
result  of  hi^rical  processes  between  the 
fourth  and  the  tenth  centuries.  A  metic' 
ulous  account  of  methods  and  research  in 
the  names  of  places,  of  psychological  fadv 
and  of  things  of  daily  use,  gives  the  reader 
a  glimpse  into  the  difficulties  and  the  often 


hypothetical  relations  e^blished  by  the 
work  of  generations  of  linguMs,  hi^rians 
and  ethnologic.  But  the  chapters  always 
remain  brief,  precise  and  essential.  A  great 
work,  at  the  same  time  scholarly,  dramatic 
and  pidturesque. — Guilav  Mueller.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Jonas  Frankel.  Gottfried  Kellers  Polu 
tische  Sendung.  Zurich.  Oprecht. 

1939.  126  pages. — The  biographer  of 
Gottfried  Keller  and  editor  of  tM  ambi' 
tiously  conceived  Sdmtliche  Werl^e  seems 
to  have  found  it  necessary,  in  view  of 
German  propaganda,  to  give  a  series  of 
ledtures  in  Bern,  in  1936,  to  prove  that 
Keller  was  primarily  Swiss  and  only  very 
secondarily  German.  It  seems  somewhat 
Cange  from  this  diCnce  that  it  is  neces' 
sary  to  prove  that  a  man  bom  in  a  Cte 
which  separated  from  the  loosely  defined 
German  “Reich”  several  hundred  years 
before  Bismarck  actually  made  it  a  Reich 
should  Aill  be  considered  by  mi^ided 
fanatics  to  belong  to  the  German  “Stamm.” 
As  far  as  we  can  judge.  Prof.  Frankel  suc' 
ceeds  very  well  in  proving  his  thesis  and 
incidentally  quotes  from  intere^ing, 
hitherto  unpublished,  work  of  Keller. — 
Pieter  H.  KoIIunjn.  Wilmington,  Cali' 
fbmia. 

•  Mary  LavaterSlonan.  Genie  des  Her' 
zens.  Zurich.  Morgarten'Verlag. 

1939.  478  pages.  $4.00. — The  figure  of 
Johann  Caspar  Lavater,  the  author  of  the 
Physiognomische  Fragrnenu,  has  had  a 
Cong  appeal  for  others  besides  his  con' 
temporaries,  and  among  the  re^,  for  Goe' 
the.  PoCrity  has  returned  ^ain  and  again 
to  this  extraordinary  personality,  morally, 
theologian,  myCc.  This  book  by  one  of  his 
descendants  deals  mainly  with  the  man, 
and  with  his  unforgettable  gift,  his  “Genie 
des  Herzens.”  The  biography  is  vivaciously 
written,  and  reads  almoft  like  a  romance. 
But  the  bode  is  accurately  documented  in 
every  detail,  so  that  it  has  great  informa' 
tional  value.  The  author  has  Ceped  her' 
self  so  thoroughly  in  the  times  and  per' 
sonality  of  Lavater  that  she  has  accom' 
plished  the  unusual  feat  of  transforming 
a  hiC)rical  mosaic  into  a  living  and  con' 
vincing  portrait. — Friedrich  Krause.  New 
York  City. 
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•  Wera  Rahel  Lewin.  Claude  de  Seys' 
set.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  politischen  Ideal' 

geschichte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts.  Heidel' 
bag.  Carl  Winter.  1933. 165  pages. — Tbe 
middle  portion  of  this  book  is  of  intere^ 
primarily  to  the  political  scienti^,  but  the 
firA,  third  and  fourth  chaptas  deal  with 
Claude  de  Seyssel's  life  and  his  relations 
with  his  world.  Some  readas  will  quarrel 
with  the  author's  method  of  piecing  tO' 
getha  into  a  mosaic  short  quotations  from 
different  works,  but  none  will  deny  that 
she  has  ably  shown  Seyssel  as  a  transitional 
6gure  between  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  in 
France.  Bom  abcHit  1450  of  a  di^inguished 
family  of  Savoy,  he  ^udied  law  and  entaed 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  beA 
years  of  his  remarkably  aeftive  and  produc' 
tive  life  were  spent  in  the  service  of  Louis 
XII  as  ambassador  and  as  translator  of 
important  hi^rical  and  religious  works. 
He  died  an  archibishop,  in  1520.  His  polit' 
ical  dexftrine  and  diplomatic  pradtice,  his 
rehgious  conceptions,  his  philosophy  of 
hi^ry,  his  view  of  life  in  short,  are  a  cu' 
rious  and  unconsefous  blending  of  mediae' 
val  and  Renaissance  trends  of  thought.  He 
was  a  pradical  man  rather  than  a  poet,  but 
he  had  something  of  the  humanid  in  him; 
the  author  has  brought  this  out  in  a  oxn' 
parison  of  Seyssel  with  his  contemporaries 
Erasmus,  More,  Machiavelli  and  Commy' 
nes. — Beniamin  M.  Woodbridge,  Jr. 
Brussels. 

•  Karl'Heinz  Meyer.  Zeugen.  Bilder  aus 
der  Geschichte  der  Kirche.  Miinchen. 

Chr.  Kaiser.  1938.  125  pages.  1.90  marks. 
— A  coUedtion  of  ei^t  dories  dealing  with 
dramatic  episodes  in  the  hidory  of  Prot' 
edantism,  written  with  a  simplkity  and 
diredness  of  dyle  intended  primarily  to 
intered  youthful  readers  or  lideners.  We 
read  in  the  fird  dory  of  the  troubles  of 
Eledor  Johann  Friedrich  of  Saxony  after 
his  defeat  by  Charles  V  in  l647i  in  the  next 
three  of  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots, 
in  the  next  two  of  the  druggies  of  the 
Waldenses  for  freedom  of  worship,  and  in 
the  lad  two  of  the  martyrdom  of  German 
Protedant  clergymen  in  Riga  and  Dorpat 
during  the  revolutionary  days  of  1918  and 
1919. — Although  they  may  be  intended 
primarily  to  acquaint  young  people  with 


the  trials  of  the  Protedant  futhfiil  in  the 
pad,  one  wonders  whetha  some  adults 
may  not  also  derive  needed  encouragement 
from  these  dories  of  certain  of  God’s  wit' 
nesses. — Robert  H.  Weidman.  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

•  Wema  Richter.  LuduHg  II.  Kontg  von 

Bayern.  Erlenbach'Zurich.  Eugen 

Rentsch.  1939.  400  pages. — ^This  bodk  by 
the  author  of  a  biography  of  the  Prussian 
King  and  German  Emperor,  Friedrich  II,  is  a 
very  pleasant  undertaking  because  it  is  as 
far  from  the  cudomary  dry  pragmatic 
representation  of  the  hidorical  specialid  as 
it  is  fiom  the  vies  romances  which  began 
with  the  new  biographical  approach.  More' 
ova,  this  theme  is  especially  exposed  to 
the  danga  of  becoming  a  romantic  legend: 
seen  fiom  a  purely  human  point  of  view, 
the  fate  of  this  Bavarian  kmg,  sponsor  of 
arts,  misanthropid,  living  alone  in  his 
fairy'Cadles,  killing  his  physician(?),  grow' 
ing  mad  and  committing  suicide,  is  more 
than  attradtive  and  fascinating;  seen  from 
the  point  of  view  of  hidory,  the  political 
behavior,  the  policy  of  Ludwig  II.,  was 
more  than  essential  for  the  future  develop' 
ment  and  unification  of  the  German  Reich. 
Richta  introduces  us  to  both  realms:  and 
wherever  he  has  to  discuss  or  to  produce 
documents  (to  show  Ludwig's  behavior 
during  the  short  epoch  of  his  engagement 
to  Sophie,  to  discuss  his  attitude  towards 
Richard  Wagner,  for  whose  artidic 
development  he  was  of  decisive  importance, 
to  edablish  what  happened  afta  Ludwig 
was  declared  insane,  and  finally  to  relate 
the  King's  poignant  lad  day)  the  author 
tries  to  avoid  the  sensational  touch  through 
his  intelligent,  dispassionate,  but  always 
moving  report.  And  wherever  Richta 
interprets  political  events,  he  is  (especially 
towards  Bismarck)  as  redrained  and  objec' 
tive  as  possible.  Thaefbre  this  book  may 
attra<±  all  those  who  want  to  read  the  lifo' 
dory  of  Ludwig  II,  Konig  von  Bayern,  as  a 
dory  based  cm  fac^:  they  will  find  here 
a  well'developed,  serious  and  moving 
account. — Predericl^Lehner.  Wed  Virginia 
State  C3ollege. 

•  Wilhelm  Stahl.  Dietrich  Buxuhude. 

Kassel.  Barcnreita'Valag.  1937.  56 

pages.  1.80  marks.  —  Monograph  issued 
on  die  300th  annivasary  of  Buxtehude's 
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birth,  in  commemoration  of  which  the  city  pany  of  tl 
of  Lubeck  held  a  “mehrtagiges  Buxtehude^  Savigny  ai 
feft”  June,  1937.  monument 

All  the  exiting  Buxtehude  literature  Betti 

would  fill  less  than  two  inches  of  your  Tafel,  and 
bookshelf.  This  is  all  the  more  remarlable  vigoroui 
when  we  consider  that  this  Swedish'  ^  here  one 
Danish  immigrant  (members  of  his  family  ^on.  It  is 
commuted  between  Helsingborg  and  Hel'  sympathet: 
singor)  was  the  greater  influence  in  the  CaroliM  s 
formation  period  of  J.  S.  Bach.  His  “Abend'  portrait  wi 

musiken"  (we  would  now  call  them  to  3 

“VespcT'hour  Organ  Recitab”)  were  so  versity  Co 
famous  that  Johann  Seba^ian  is  acftually  ^ 
on  record  as  having  walked  200  miles  in 
order  to  attend  a  series  of  these  concerts.  Zweig  offe 
Althou^  Bach  later  declined  to  become  certain  of 
Buxtehude's  successor,  because  one  of  the  extremely 
conditions  sine  c^ua  non  to  obtain  the  documents 
job  was  to  lead  the  old  incumbent’s  daugh' 
ter  to  the  altar  and  pronounce  the  solemn  author's  i 
“I  DO,’’  he  did  not  disdain  to  borrow  ^  ^ 
Buxtehude’s  Passacaglia  theme  and  to  use 
it — extended  to  twice  its  length  and  ^ 

crowned  with  a  Fugue — for  his  own  ^ 
Passacaglia,  which  became  one  of  his  mo*  ^  desire 
inspired  organ  works.  cause,  one 

The  present  work,  though  not  volum'  pretations, 
inous,  is  excellent;  it  is  based  cm  a  former  c*ablisheci 
essay  by  the  same  author,  cm  Pirro  and  without  di 
Spitta,  and  on  recent  research  in  Lubeck  when  mai 
archives.  It  cemtains  some  very  intere*ing  medieval 
illuArations. — Ccimtl  Vein  Hulse.  Tucsem,  be  natural 

Aruema.  to  inve*i| 

•  Richard  Wilhelm.  Die  Gunderode. 

Dichtung  und  Schicksal.  Frankfurt  a.  ^  Kincrr' 
M.  SocietatS'Verlag.  1938.  160  pages, 

3.80  marks. — A  comprehensive  presenta'  ,  .  • 

tkm  of  the  life,  work  and  po^umous 
repuotion  of  ^  unfortunate  poeteM  ^ 

Carohna  vcm  Gunderode  has  been  avail'  conten 
able  since  1934  in  the  dissertatiem  by  M.  v-nii^nin 
Mattheis.  But  Wilhelm’s  thin  volume  is  ^ 

not  superfluous,  since  it  is  intended  for  •  Letizi 
a  wider  circle  of  readers,  is  more  readable,  in  ih 

and  is  written  from  a  much  more  elevated  Eugen  Rei 

point  of  view.  Wilhelm  has  moreover  had  The  mothc 

the  benefit  of  the  additional  correspondence  mo*  rem: 

published  in  1937  in  the  review  Hochland.  after  Nape 

So  that  his  wise  little  volume,  which  is  here  for  th 

rather  an  essay  thsin  a  memograph,  has  translaticm 

ju*ified  its  exi*ence.  This  *rangely  un'  1784  till  1 

romantic  woman  whose  uneventful  but  cm  her  pen 

richly  thoughtful  life  was  lived  in  the  ccmi'  the  frmily 
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pany  of  the  Romantici*s,  the  Brentanos, 
Savigny  and  Creuzer,  to  whom  many  a 
memument  has  been  ere*ed  in  literature, 
ftxxn  Bettina’s  Letters  to  Stefan  George’s 
Tafel,  and  whose  life  and  work  have  been 
so  vigorously  inve*igatcd  by  the  scholars, 
is  here  emee  more  brought  to  public  atten' 
tiem.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Wilhelm’s 
sympathetic  and  shrewd  presentation  of 
Carolina’s  so  frequently  di*ortcd  spiritual 
portrait  will  enable  a  wide  circle  of  readers 
to  see  her  as  she  was. — Wemer  Milch.  Uni' 
versity  College,  Exeter,  England. 

•  Stefan  Zweig.  Magellan.  Wien.  Her' 
bert  Reichner.  1938. — When  Stefiui 

Zweig  offers  us  a  biography  we  are  always 
certain  of  two  things;  the  book  will  be 
extremely  well  written  and  it  will  be  well 
documented.  That  leaves  the  reviewer 
with  little  to  discuss  other  than  the 
author’s  interpretatiem  of  fadts.  Except 
for  the  fa*  that  Zweig  does  not  refer 
once  to  the  spirit  of  the  renaissance  as  one 
cause  for  maritime  exploraticm  toward 
the  end  of  the  15th  century  and  assumes 
the  desire  for  cheaper  spices  to  be  the  only 
cause,  one  can  not  find  fault  with  his  inter' 
pretations.  However,  as  soon  as  it  was 
e*ablished  that  cme  could  sail  we*ward 
without  dropping  off  the  earth  into  cdiaos, 
when  man  began  to  break  away  from 
medieval  tradition  in  general,  it  would 
be  natural  for  earth’s  mo*  curious  animal 
to  inve*igate  boldly  the  “mare'incogni' 
turn’’  of  Ptolemy,  spices  or  no  spices. 

Otherwise  the  bcok  is  pradtically  pep 
fecit  biography.  The  methcxl  of  gathering 
all  hi*orical  data  in  the  appendices  mu* 
be  pleasing  to  the  reader  who  enjoys  the 
abs^ce  of  di*urbing  fbot'notcs.  The 
forty  illu*rations  are  good  reprodudtions 
of  cemtemporary  woodcuts. — Pieter  H. 
Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

•  T  Bonaparte.  ?<lapoleons  Mutter 
in  ihren  Bt^en.  Erlenbach'Zviricdi, 

Eugen  Rentsch.  384  pages.  6.50  marks. — 
The  mother  of  Napolecm  was  doubtless  the 
mo*  remarkable  member  of  the  family 
after  Napoleon  himself.  Her  letters  appear 
here  for  the  fir*  time  complete  in  German 
translation.  They  cover  the  period  from 
1784  till  1836,  and  throw  valuable  light 
on  her  personality.  Even  at  the  time  when 
the  family  was  mo*  famous  and  prosperous 
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she  was  doubtful  about  the  future,  and  she 
maintained  a  measure  of  independence. 
Especially  charadteri^ic  are  the  fir^  letter 
to  her  remarkable  son  while  he  was  at' 
tending  the  military  academy  in  Bnenne, 
the  letter  of  Augu^  15,  1821,  to  Lord 
Ca^lereagh  asking  for  her  son's  body,  and 
the  one  to  her  daughtepin'law,  Marie 
Louise,  dated  Augu^  6,  1832,  in  reply  to 
the  letter  informing  her  of  the  death  of  her 
grandson,  the  King  of  Rome.  To  the  letters 
are  added  Letizia's  will  and  the  pedigree 
of  the  Bonapartcs.  There  is  an  introduction 
by  Misciatelli,  who  edited  the  original 
Italian  edition,  there  are  several  good  pic' 
tures,  and  there  is  a  short  biography  of 
Letizia  by  Odtave  Aubry,  the  be^  French 
hi^rian  of  the  Bonaparte  family. — Ham 
C.  Ladewig.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Otto  Braun.  Von  Weinwr  zu  Hitler. 
Zurich  and  New  York.  Europa-VcT' 

lag.  1939.  485  pages.  $3.50. — When  the 
former  Prussian  Cabinet  Chief  Otto  Braun 
publishes  his  memoirs,  he  is  sure  of  a  large 
and  intere^ed  audience.  For  many  years 
he  was  the  chief  hope  of  all  the  Lefti^, 
from  the  SocialiAs  as  ^  as  the  bourgeois 
Center.  His  sudden  and  dramatic  Newell 
to  the  ^ge  of  politics  has  been  interpreted 
and  explained  in  various  ways.  The  book 
before  us  in  no  sense  an  apologia,  but  is  a 
brilliantly  written  contribution  to  German 
hi^ry.  If  you  wish  to  under^nd  the 
development  of  the  German  republic  and 
Adolf  Hitler’s  seizure  of  power,  you  mu^ 
read  this  book,  even  if  you  are  not  in  agree' 
ment  with  the  author's  point  of  view. — 
Friedrich  Krause.  New  York  City. 

•  Unvergessliche  Schule.  Ein  Erinne' 
rungsbuch  deutscher  Erzahler.  Hrsg. 

Werner  Wien.  Bremen.  Carl  Schiinemann. 
1938.  264  pages.  5  marks. — Of  all  the 
experiences  in  life,  those  of  the  school 
years  are  probably  the  mo^  important,  for 
they  cover  the  impressionable  years  when 
charader  is  being  fashioned.  In  this  book 
25  German  poets  describe  with  deep  in' 
sight  and  tender  touch  their  school  years, 
telling  of  teachers  adored  as  friends  or 
feared  as  tyrants,  of  misunderdandings 
and  little  jealousies,  of  enduring  friend' 
ships  and  comradeships,  of  tricks  played  on 
teachers  and  fellow  pupils,  of  great  ambi' 
tions  and  thwarted  hopes,  of  the  awaken' 


ing  underdanding  of  the  myderies  of  life 
and  nature.  The  dories  are  frill  of  amusing 
inddents,  but  they  have  a  deeper  meaning 
at  the  same  time:  a  taking  dock.  And  the 
result  is  in  mod  cases  a  sincere  gratitude 
to  those  men  and  friends  who  enriched 
their  lives,  happy  memories  mingled  occa' 
sionally  with  regret  for  childish  misunder' 
dandings  and  little  cruelties.  This  colledion 
should  appeal  to  a  large  group  of  readers 
not  only  because  the  dories  come  from  the 
pen  of  the  fbremod  German  modem  writers 
but  because  they  will  bring  back  some 
happy  memories  and,  I  believe,  a  better 
underdanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
crucial  schoolday  period. — J.  Malthaner. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Marga  Wertheimer.  ArheitsSlunden 
mit  Rainer  Maria  Rili^e.  Zurich  and 

New  York.  Oprecht.  1939.  46  pages.  90 
cents. — When  the  Zurich  attorney  Marga 
Wertheimer  was  dill  a  very  young  girl,  her 
teacher  asked  her  if  she  would  be  willing  to 
take  a  temporary  position  as  secretary  to 
Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  little  person  was  willing.  Her  tiny 
volume  tells  unpretentiously  and  amiably 
of  these  few  weeks  during  which  she  had 
the  privilege  of  writing  from  the  poet’s 
didtation — how,  with  much  difficulty, 
they  secured  a  typewriter,  and  how  Rilke 
chatted  with  her  about  roses,  capital 
punishment,  spiritualism,  eating  and  frsh' 
ions.  Now  and  then  he  played  catch  with 
her.  All  admirers  of  the  poet  will  enjoy 
the  little  book,  which  reveals  the  poet's 
lovable  human  side. — Crete  Beizel.  New 
York  City. 

•  Karl  Scheffler.  Form  dh  Schicl(sal. 
Zurich.  Eugen  Rentsch.  1939.  170 

pages. — The  author  is  known  as  a  writer 
on  art.  In  this  book  he  sums  up  what  art 
means.  It  is  a  philosophical  aedhetic  grown 
out  of  long  experience.  It  combines  the 
advantages  of  a  descriptive'narrative  dyle, 
such  as  he  has  practiced  in  his  books  on 
particular  artids  or  works  of  art,  with  the 
philosophical  dyle  of  contemplative  penc' 
tration  of  principles. 

The  fird  chapter  deals  with  the  frinda' 
mentals:  form  as  expression  of  a  necessary 
lifc-dediny.  “Dcr  Einsichtige  wiinscht 
seiner  Zeit  hohe  Schulen,  in  denen  sehr  dill 
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und  ganz  zweckfrei  da«  Weaen  der  Form 
erfsrscht  und  gelehrt  wird.” 

The  second  chapter  develops  the  idea 
of  musical  form — growing  out  of  the  ca' 
dences  of  queft  and  response — centering 
in  the  melody.  Classical  beauty  in  music 
depends  on  the  force  of  sustained  melodic 
Arucfture.  A  Beethoven  letter  illuArates 
everything  the  author  develops:  “Musik 
ift  so  recht  die  Vermittelung  des  gei^igen 
Lebens  zum  sinnlichen.”  Feeling  becomes 
objective  when  it  sings. 

The  analogy  to  melody  in  poetry  is 
action,  suAained  action.  In  it  appears  the 
clash  of  man  with  his  world,  detiny  ap' 
pears  and  draws  all  other  functions  and 
values  into  its  forward  march,  its  unfolding 
in  time.  Dramatic  and  epic  works  of  world- 
literature  illuftrate.  One  wishes  there  had 
been  more  on  lyric  poetry. 

In  the  spatial  arts  the  fundamental 
problem  is  seen  in  “exigence” — its  time¬ 
less  fa£e  is  to  becxxne  visible.  In  the  symbols 
of  actiem  in  poetry  and  music  man  feels 
his  time  and  in  it  he  feeb  himself,  in  the 
coordination  of  essential  aspeefts  of  his 
appearance  in  space  man  humanizes  nature, 
fttls  himself  as  exigence.  *'Das  Begehren 
aller  echten  Kunft  war  es  von  je  die 
Erscheinung  ihrer  Zufalligkeit  zu  entklei- 
den,  ihre  Strxiktur  einzusehn,  das  Lebens- 
gesetz  durchschimmem  und  im  Einmaligen 
das  AUmalige  aufglanzen  zu  lassen." 

The  laA  chapters  are  critical:  on  half¬ 
art,  on  the  decline  of  art  in  ages  of  mech¬ 
anization,  mass-amusement  and  external 
mass-movements.  Ae^etics  is  “unzeit- 
gem^.”  It  is  nevertheless  necessary — 
laA  chapter — to  preserve  the  “remi¬ 
niscence"  of  true  ftandards  and  true 
criticism  in  the  whirl  of  decadence  and 
spuricxis  art-subtitutes. — Gustav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Broder  Chritiansen.  Die  Kunft. 

Buchenbach  im  Breisgau.  Felsen  Ver- 
lag.  1939.  260  pages. — ^The  author  is  a  well 
known  philosopher  and  authority  in  aes¬ 
thetic  matters.  He  lives  in  an  idyllic 
village  in  the  Black  Fore^.  The  present 
volume  appears  in  his  own  “Verlag.” 

It  contains  a  clearer  and  wider  develop¬ 
ment  of  themes  which  were  already  present 
in  his  PhUosophie  der  KunSt,  which  had 
appeared  in  B^lin  1912.  It  is  written  in  a 


perfeeft  ftyle — German  at  its  very  be* — as 
you  would  expeeft  it  from  the  author  of  Die 
Kunft  des  Sekreiberu. 

The  work  analyses  the  various  levels 
of  appearance  and  meaning  to  be  found  in 
a  work  of  art.  It  treats  of  the  elements,  the 
“vocables”  of  art,  the  logic  of  appearance, 
ftrudtures  of  tension  and  solution  as  keys 
to  different  fundamental  *yles,  di*in- 
gui^es  them  as  external  form  from  the 
symbolic  or  expressive  fundtions,  life- 
symbols  which  are  cohered  or  focussed 
in  art,  and  finally  reveals  the  meaning  of 
beauty  as  the  foll-fillment  (Voll-endung)  of 
life  in  its  symbolic  presence  in  the  signs  of 
art. 

The  work  is  *ri*ly  philosophical  and 
uses  the  various  arts  in  comparisons  and 
illu*rations  to  bring  out  their  essential 
unity.  The  work  is  simple  and  clear  as  it  is 
also  mature  and  profound.  I  could  not  men¬ 
tion  another  work  on  ae*hetics  which 
would  be  more  recommendable  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  philosophical  discipline. — 
GuStav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Walter  Kem.  Gedanl^  und  Aufsdtze 
uber  Kun*.  Zurich  and  New  York. 

Oprecht-Verlag.  1939.  63  pages.  $1.10. — 
Hampered  by  no  formal  or  philosophical 
prqudices,  the  author  addresses  himself 
to  the  task  of  interpreting  the  works  of  art 
of  our  time.  In  these  aphorisms,  dialogues 
and  essays  informally  thrown  together  into 
a  thin  volume,  he  undertakes,  mode*ly  but 
confidently,  clearly  but  without  critical 
presumption,  to  open  the  way  for  the 
arti*ic  experience  as  a  service  to  the  many 
who  are  *ill  bewildered  in  the  presence 
of  “modem"  painting,  by  showing  them 
art  as  a  human  phenomenon,  as  the  sublim- 
e*  form  of  self-realization  for  arti*s  and 
observers.  The  discreetly  chosen  reproduc¬ 
tions  from  Arp,  Schvirch,  Kirchner  and 
others  add  to  the  living  effectiveness  of  the 
little  volume. — Rttd  Krause.  New  York 
City. 

« 

•  Franz  Bielfeldt.  Hebbels  Menschen' 
geStaltung  als  dichterischer  Ausdrucl^ 

nordisch'deutschen  Wesens.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
literarhi*orischen  Anthropologie  des  19. 
Jahrhunderts.  Germanische  Studien,  Heft 
209.  Berlin.  Emil  Ebering.  1939. — Biel- 
feldt's  essay  is  a  futile  attempt  to  combine 
the  ideology  of  the  Nordic  race  with  liter- 
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ary  inve^igadon.  The  author  occasionally 
succeeds  in  showing  the  importance  of  the 
concept  of  honor  for  the  interpretation  of 
Hebbel's  dramas  and,  at  leaA,  sugge^ 
that  his  charadters  are  more  concretely 
rooted  in  their  environment  than  is  gen' 
erally  assumed.  With  that,  however,  the 
value  of  this  ^dy  is  fully  defined.  An 
analysis  of  Gertovetki  is  omitted  with  the 
remark  that  the  hero  is  a  Chri^ian  widi 
the  un'German  virtue  of  Christian  love. 
Herodes  und  Mariamne  is  given  only 
cursory  attention  as  a  preparation  for 
Gyges  urtd  sem  Ring;  the  real  reason  for 
this  treatment  obviously  is  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  the  heroic  defense  of  per* 
sonality  rights  by  a  Jewess  and  the  Chris' 
tian  synthesis  whicffi  Hebbel  offers  as  a 
solution  of  the  dramatic  problem.  The 
chapter  on  Judith  is  a  maAerpiece  of  con' 
tortion:  on  the  one  hand,  the  main  char' 
aders  are  supposed  to  be  rooted  in  their 
respective  national  environments,  as  protag' 
oni^  of  Oriental  culture,  on  the  other, 
they  are  presented  as  models  of  German 
drength  and  honor.  Klara's  late  in  Maria 
Magdalene  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
“We^'Europcan  liberalism  of  Jewish 
origin"  rather  than  to  the  pressure  of  a 
narrow'minded  petit  bourgeois  environ' 
ment.  In  spite  of  its  lack  of  originality,  the 
dramatization  of  the  medieval  epic  Die 
}iihelungen  here  figures  among  Hebbel's 
great  plays.  On  the  whole,  this  ^dy 
derives  its  main  value  from  the  fad  that  • 
it  demondrates  to  what  extent  scholarly 
dandards  can  be  lowered  under  the  in' 
fluence  of  political  ideology  and  national' 
idic  selfadulation. — F.  W.  Kaufmann. 
Oberlin  College. 

•  Hermann  Glockner.  Hegel  LexH^fm. 

Stuttgart.  Frommann  Verlag.  1939. — 
The  fourth  and  lad  volume  of  Professor 
Glockner's  “index"  to  the  “Jubilaums' 
ausgabe"  of  Hegel's  work  has  been  com' 
pleted.  In  a  brief  note  at  the  end  of  this 
fourth  volume  the  author  speaks  of  fifteen 
thousand  hours  of  work  wUch  he  and  his 
wife  have  spent  on  this  job.  It  is  an  out' 
danding  achievement  of  paindaldng  schol' 
arship  and  henceforth  nothing  will  be 
written  on  Hegel  without  consulting  it. 
It  will  be  absolutely  indispensable  for 
research.  It  treats  an  amazingly  large  num' 


ber  of  themes,  in  philosophy,  science,  cul' 
ture  or  hidory.  Every  problem  is  referred 
to  wider  problems  of  a  similar  nature  and 
followed  in  its  various  fbrmulations  throu^ 
the  twenty'two  volumes  of  text.  The  more 
important  topics  are  little  articles  in  them' 
selves,  composed  of  crucial  quotations  from 
the  various  bodes.  These  four  volumes  of 
the  Lexikon  present  a  cc«nplete  cross'exam' 
ination  and  a  ludd  representation  of 
Hegel's  philosophy  in  a  readable  and  palat' 
able  modem  form.  No  philosophic^  li' 
brary  should  miss  it. — Guftav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Thecxlor  Haering.  Hegel.  Sein  Wollen 
und  Werl{.  Tubingen.  Teubner.  Vol. 

II.  1939.  525  pages. — One  of  the  indis' 
pensable  books.  The  second  volume  takes 
the  reader  cxily  to  Hegel's  fird  major  publi' 
cation,  the  Phenomenology  of  Mind.  It  is 
based  on  all  those  manuscripts  and  notes 
which  Hegel  was  condantly  accumulating. 
Not  all  the  material  (for  example  his  let' 
ters)  is  yet  available.  Ever  since  Dilthey 
wrote  his  Jugendgeschichte  Hegel's  it  has 
been  increasingly  evident  that  these  early 
materials  are  in  many  respeds  more  in' 
tereding  and  alive  than  Hegel's  later  syde' 
matic  paragraphs.  Haering's  wotic  has  used 
and  interpret  every  line  of  this  early 
material  which  is  available  and  has  edab' 
lished  two  points:  Fird  he  shows  the  ccxi' 
tinuity,  the  deadiness  of  Hegel's  devel' 
opment.  It  is  not  permissible  any  longer 
to  condrue  his  philosophy  merely  as  a  con' 
tinuation  of  problems  raised  by  Kant  and 
his  successors.  Secondly  Haoring  makes 
clear  how  Hegel  arrived  at  his  terminology, 
he  shows  the  growth  and  the  origin  of  his 
language  and  thereby  removes  one  of  the 
mod  formidable  obdacles  in  underdanding 
tlie  later  Hegel.  His  analysis  is  so  careful 
and  thoroughgoing  that  he  is  judified  in 
saying  that  after  having  dudied  these 
beginnings,  there  is  no  difficxilty  that  has 
not  been  faced  and  there  is,  therefbre,  no 
need  for  guiding  the  reader  further  in  his 
reading  of  Hegel’s  own  works. — GuAav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Friedrich  Knorr.  Die  mittelhoch' 
deutsche  Dichtung.  Jena.  Eugen  Dk' 

derichs.  1938. 209  pages. — The  outdanding 
maderpieces  of  medieval  German  literature, 
Wolfram’s  Parzifal,  Hartmann’s  four  epic 
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poems,  Gottfried’s  Tristan,  and  the  ?{ibe' 
lungenlied  of  the  early  thirteenth  century, 
are  reinterpreted.  conflid  between 
the  individual  and  the  community,  its  trag' 
ic  results  or  its  conftruc^ve  effects  through 
the  individual's  adju^ment,  are  revealed 
as  the  underlying  motives  in  these  works. 
The  deeper  meanings,  we  are  told,  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  scholars  while 
they  were  busy  laying  the  groundwork  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  texts.  To  Knorr, 
the  message  that  those  authors  wish  to  con' 
vey  becomes  clear  once  again;  for,  juA  as 
the  thought  of  a  unified  empire  (Reich)  was 
idtive  and  pervading  around  1200  A.  D., 
so  it  is  again  today  active  and  pervading. 
— Fritz  Frauchiger.  University  of  Okla' 
hexna. 

•  EmA  Volkmann.  Zunschen  Romantil{ 
und  Biedermeier.  (Deutsche  Literatur 

in  £ntu;icJ(Iungsreihen.  Reihe  Deutsche 
Selbilzeugnisse.  Bd.  11.)  Leipzig.  Reclam. 

1938.  315  pages.  7-50,  9  and  15  marks. — 
A  series  of  selecfted  Selbftbildnisse  of  the 
Bruder  Grimm,  Arndt,  Eichendorflf,  Ket' 
ncr,  Jahn,  Marwitz,  Ritter  von  Lang  and 
others.  The  editor’s  sixtecn'page  intro' 
duction  presents  a  lucid  and  concise  ^te' 
ment  of  the  literary  scene  of  the  pericxl 
under  discussion.  With  a  considerable 
degree  of  success  the  editor  brings  to  the 
fore  “dk  verbundenen  Kraftc,  die  das 
deutsefre  Selb^zeugnis  weiterfuhrten  und 
naefrwirkten  bis  tief  in  seine  nach^e  Pe' 
rkxie  hinein,  da  es  zwischen  Realismus  und 
Idealismus  ge^Ut  i^.” 

Excellent  prefiitory  notes  and  Anmer' 
^rtgen  materially  enhance  the  value  of  the 
work.  Again,  as  in  the  previous  volumes  of 
this  collection,  ample  bibliographical 
references  are  lacking. — Charles  C.  Zipper' 
mann.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Johannes  R.  Becher.  Der  Glucl^sucher 
und  die  sieben  Ldilen.  1938. — Sonette. 

1939.  — London.  Malikverlag. — The  two 
laA  verse  collections  of  Johannes  R.  Becher 
(several  poems  are  reprinted  in  the  second 
volume)  show  this  lyric  poet  on  a  new 
level  of  attainment.  After  years  of  painful 
experimentation,  he  has  found  in  the 
sonnet,  that  au^re  old  vcrse'fbrm,  an  aid 
to  expression  which  has  brought  his  talent 
to  its  fulled  effectiveness.  The  mo^  ^trik' 
ing  feature  of  the  situatkm  is  that  the  son' 


net  form  is  not  the  slighted  impediment  to 
the  timeliness  of  the  content.  Becher’s 
sonnets  are  among  the  livelier  and  mc3A 
effective  chronicles  of  our  time.  All  phases 
of  our  ^rmy  experiences:  emigration, 
druggie  again^  Hitler,  war  in  Spain,  hop 
rors  of  the  concentration  camp  and  certain' 
ty  of  victory — are  sung  in  these  poems.  The 
moA  beautiful  of  the  sonnets  are  those  in 
which  Becher  addresses  his  loved  Germany 
in  her  degradation.  Germany  as  she  was 
once,  and  Germany  as  she  w’ill  be  again.  In 
his  verses  we  see  the  green  meadows,  the 
shining  colors  of  Griinewald’s  unforgettable 
paintings,  we  hear  the  sermons  of  Hans 
Boheim  von  Niklashausen  (the  fifteenth 
century  peasant  leader),  we  see  the  gli^en' 
ing  Neckar  and  the  Main — all  Germany, 
that  other  Germany,  that  better  Germany, 
to  whom  Becher  dedicates  the  sonnets 
called  Sicht  auf  bessere  Tage  and  Des  Siegs 
Gewissheit.  He  had  never  before  attained 
such  melexly,  such  pleasant  poetic  flow, 
such  beauty  of  images.  These  la^  poems  of 
his  lift  him  unque^ionably  into  the  firA 
rank  of  European  lyric  poets. — F.  C.  Weis' 
hppf.  New  York  City. 

•  Bernard  von  Brentano.  Die  ewigen 
Gefuhle.  Am^erdam.  Querido  and 
AUert  de  Lange.  1939. — Bernard  von 
Brentano  began  as  essayiA  and  critic. 
Ju^  before  Hitler  took  control,  he  gained 
wide  notoriety  for  a  bcok  which  he  now 
denies  having  written,  Beginn  der  Barbarei 
in  Deutschland.  Since  1933  he  has  been 
living  in  Switzerland,  an  emigre,  but  not 
an  opponent  of  Hitler — a  neutral  in  the 
war  between  culture  and  barbarism.  This 
position  has  involved  him  in  diflkulties 
which  have  increased  with  the  years.  His 
Theodor  Chindler,  a  portrayal  of  South 
German  Catholic  politicians,  diplomats, 
intellectiials  and  laborers  during  the  World 
War,  was  decidedly  and  deservedly  suc' 
cessfiil.  When  this  material  was  exhau^ed, 
since  he  was  determined  to  remain  neutral 
and  refrain  from  attacking  Hitler  and 
Hitler’s  Germany,  he  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  themes  for  which  he  has  no  natural 
talent.  He  writes  about  “ewige  Gefuhle,” 
and  what  comes  out  is  an  insipid  love' 
^ry.  The  efraradters  are  artificial,  the 
emotions  are  neither  powerful  nor  natural. 
It  all  makes  the  painful  impression  of 
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second-rate  play-aAing,  A  lawyer  with 
complicated  complexes  loves  a  young  mar¬ 
ried  woman,  leaves  her  and  is  bored.  Why 
he  leaves  her  is  not  clear.  Why  the  two 
love  each  other  is  entirely  incomprehen¬ 
sible.  The  dialogues  are  synthetic.  Not  a 
charadter  is  three-dimensional.  Brentano 
was  not  made  for  this. — F.  C.  Weisl^pf. 
New  York  City. 

•  Kleber  Haedens.  Die  Schule  der  £1- 
tem.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Werner  Benndorf.  Leipzig.  A.  H.  Payne. 
1939.  214  pages.  4.80  marks. — ^The  firft 
novel  of  a  twenty-three  year  old  writer 
from  northern  France.  It  is  one  of  the  mo* 
puzzling  novels  the  undersigned  has  ever 
attempted  to  review.  Despite  the  rank  he 
eventually  achieves.  Major  Delmain  is  a 
very  ordinary  person  and  his  wife  is  of 
ftimilar  caliber.  Their  son,  under  wiser 
parental  guidance,  might  have  won  emi¬ 
nence  as  an  arti*.  But  the  “dumm*reng” 
disciplinarian  procedure  of  the  father  rides 
roughshod  over  the  aspirations  of  the  boy. 
The  book  would  make  an  excellent  guide: 
“How  Not  to  Raise  Children,”  but  why 
it  should  be  called  a  Schule  is  not  evident. 
The  parents  learn  nothing  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thing  the  son  learns  from  them  is  ccwi- 
tempt  for  them  or  at  lea*  indifference. 

After  failure  to  graduate  from  a  French 
military  preparatory  school,  Jean  manages 
to  get  a  po*  as  a  private  tutor.  During  his 
spare  time  he  paints  a  satirical  portrait  of 
the  family  which  employs  him.  The  por¬ 
trait  wins  sufficient  recognition  to  be 
published  in  I’llluilrdtion.  Promptly  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  infuriated  family,  Jean 
simply  drops  from  our  view  at  nineteen. 
“Draussen  weinte  er.  .  .  .  Er  zogerte  einen 
Augenblick  auf  dem  Vorplatz,  dann  schritt 
er  entschlossen  unter  dem  Regen  davon.” 

Much  of  the  clarity  and  limpidity  of  the 
French  language  shines  through  the  Ger¬ 
man  translation.  The  novel  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  light  reading,  at  bed-time  or 
on  vacation. — Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Otto  Koischwitz.  Farmer  Hildebrand. 

Berlin.  Verlag  Die  Briicke  zur  Heimat. 
1936. 108  pages.  3.50  marks. — An  intere*- 
ing  book  if  the  reader  doesn’t  mind  a  little 
propaganda.  Koischwitz  urges  Gcrman- 
Americans,  even  of  the  second  and  third 


generations,  not  to  support  any  activity 
again*  Germany,  and  to  maintain  their 
loyalty  to  the  Fatherland.  He  is  critical  of 
Jews,  capitali*s  and  of  a  general  Ameri¬ 
can  trend  to  callousness  and  immorality — 
no  doubt  with  some  ju*ification.  He  is 
presumably  a  Chri*ian,  but  his  ideology 
is  divisive  whereas  Chri*ianity  is  inclus¬ 
ive. — ^The  *ory  covers  one  day  in  the  life 
of  a  German- American  farmer.  The  year  is 
1917,  and  Hildebrand's  son  has  ju*  joined 
the  United  States  army,  again*  the  wishes 
of  his  father.  The  author  is  very  skilful 
in  the  portrayal  of  emotkm,  especially  of 
homesickness.  He  inve*s  nature  with  al- 
mo*  human  traits,  and  in  the  slighte*  ob- 
jedts  he  sees  a  wealth  of  hidden  meaning. 
His  *yle  is  clear,  forceful,  often  a  bit  quaint, 
and  his  sentences  are  interlarded  with 
Bible  verses  and  American  slang.  It  is  a 
gripping  book. — Donald  W.  Peters.  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma. 

•  Muron.  Das  {(letne  Voli^.  Zurich. 

Benziger.  1939.  312  pages.  5.20  and 

6.80  Swiss  francs. — ^The  reviewer  mu* 
confess  to  an  a(±i(m  unusual  with  him:  he 
looked  at  the  advertisement  on  the  jacket 
to  ascertain  what  this  novel  was  about: 
“Kleinvolk  und  Grossmacht  im  Kampf — 
das  i*  das  Thema  dieses  Rexnans.”  Ac¬ 
tually,  we  have  episodes  located  in  a  me¬ 
dium-sized  Belgian  town  during  the  World 
War;  but  neither  the  “little  folk”  nor  the 
“great  power”  is  visualized  as  such,  nor  is 
the  confli*  between  the  two  brought  into 
relief.  And  in  the  end,  when  the  little  town, 
partly  through  the  treachery  of  a  vindidtive 
Jew — who  becomes  the  vidtim  of  his  own 
crime — is  shot  to  ruins,  “Staub  wirbelte 
bis  an  den  Himmel.” — ^The  writing  is  not 
without  merit  in  detail:  there  are  good  por¬ 
traits,  and  some  of  the  charadters  have  an 
arre*ing  quality;  single  incidents  are  told 
with  vividness  and  skill.  But  as  a  “novel” 
the  *ory  lacks  unity,  *ru*urc,  and  the 
su*ained  power  to  realize  its  avowed  ob- 
jedtive. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Hermann  Stehr.  Der  Himmelschliissel. 

Eine  Geschichte  zwischen  Himmel  und 

Erde.  Leipzig.  Paul  Li*.  1939.  115  pages. 
90  pfennigs. — A  tale  about  a  my*ical 
Silesian  wood-carver,  Pankratius  Schie- 
deck,  this  little  work  has  a  quality  of  time- 
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u««n^nit  unreality  and  humor  that  make*  Sweden  u 
it  read  like  a  pleaaant  “Marchen.”  After  piAure  m 
Pankratiu*  had  visited  the  Mpvf  ^ 

and  talked  face  to  face  vnth  “the  MoA'  Kji^  Th 
as  "  life  at  home  with  hi*  wife  and  chil'  Swedm  n 
dren  became  *o  incompatible  with  hi*  the 
thought*  and  vision*  that  he  wandered  »lmer»  | 
away  toward  Bohemia  and  finally  ° 

into  thin  air,  leaving  only  hi*  boot*  bdund 

him  If  the  ftory  ended  here  (page  99),  we  b^sZig 

vrould  have  a  tale  which  at  the  same  time  ab«orbmj 
is  pleasantly  fanciful  and  penetrate*  tl^  gypsies, 
problem  of  the  artiA.  But  the  a^r *  Smuss* 
Lev  get*  the  beft  of  him,  and  by  foUow'  1898,  i* « 

ingie  person  who  find*  Pankratius'boott  fession  b 
prolong*  the  ftory,  dealing  with  ^tirely  love 

new  and  unrelated  charaAer*  and  situa*  Bratil.  & 
tion*,  to  the  detriment  of  the  work  a*  a  the  amu 
^le  —Robert  H.  Weidnuin.  University  yon  Borl 

of  Wiaconsm. 

•  Will  Vesper.  Mutter  und  Kind.  69  Uvii 
page*.— Barbra  Ring.  Die  junge  Bor-  ^ 

bra.  60  page*.— Vemer  von  Heidenftam. 

Aui  etnew  Heldenleben.  59  pages-  is  caugl 

rich  Zaiich.  Der  Zigeuner.  62  page*.— ^  g^cd.— ' 
Straus*.  Prinz  Wieduuntt.  62  page*.— Wil' 

helm  Schafer.  Die  BadenerKur.  62  ^e*.  •  r. 

Munchen.  Langen'Mviller.  1939.  W  pfen-  Z\ 

nigseach.— Numbcr*106tolllmLmgcn^  1939.  -j 

Muller'*  attradtive  Kleine  Bucherei  *cne*  VctsucI 
If  German  soldier*  in  the  trenches  rad  a  key  t 

thi*  touching  book  of  poetry  about  mother-  aUovei 

jjQod — and  the  publisher*  tote  that  this  ^neral 
faoneofagroupofpocket-siae^prc'  ^pc 
pared  particularly  for  them-I  wondtt  ^ow 
what  their  reaAion  will  be!  The  poetry  i* 
exoeUent.  One  example:  “ttlc 


Woher  denn  l^omnit  do*  Kind! 

Aus  meinem  Herzen. 

und  MIS  dem  Deinen. 

Aus  meiner  Liebe 

and  aus  der  Deinen. 

Aus  meinew  GIduben 

und  Deinem  Verlangen. 

Barbra  Ring's  childhood  remininsccnce*, 
in  simple,  expressive  language,  afford  a 
delightfully  intimate  glimpse  of  life  m 
Norway.  Vemer  von  Heidentom's  two 
dories  of  the  life  and  death  of  King  Charles 
Twelfth  of  Sweden  have  added  appeal 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  Finnish  Russian 
hotolitie*.  In  the  firft.  Das  befeAigte  Haus, 
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Sweden  is  at  war  with  Russia.  A  lading 
piAure  is  left  of  the  fearless,  reckless,  lone- 
some,  democratic,  but  almoA  heartless 
King.  The  second,  frederic\sU\\,  shows 
Sweden  fighting  againA  Norway,  and  again 
the  King  himself  fights  at  the  front.  The 
soldiers  grow  rebellious  agamA  the  suf- 
ferings  of  continued  warfare,  and  finally 
the  King  is  found  shot  to  death.— Zil- 
lich's  Zigeuner  is  a  vivid,  piAuresque  and 
absorbing  sketch  from  the  life  of  the 
gypsies.  Prinz  Wieduuntt,  taken  from 
Strauss's  Menschentuege,  firA  published  m 
1898,  is  a  tragic  Aory  in  the  form  of  a  con¬ 
fession  by  a  German  emigrant  who  falls  in 
love  with  an  unfortunate  young  girl  in 
Bratil.  Schafer's  Die  Bodener  Kur  recounts 
the  amusing  adventures  of  the  Younker 
von  Borken,  a  young  nobleman  who  leaves 
his  country  home  with  his  servant  to  take 
the  baths  at  Baden.  City  polish  leads  to 
faA  living,  to  debtor's  prison,  to  robbery 
and  assault  and  the  arreAing  of  an  innocent 
man.  Eventually,  to  be  sure,  the  real  robber 
is  caught  and  the  Aolen  money  is  recov¬ 
ered. — Theodore  A.  Ediger.  Tulsa. 

#  F  C.  Weiskopf.  Die  Versuckung. 

Zurich  and  New  York.  Oprecht. 
1939.  290  pages.  $1.50  and  $2.00.  -Die 
Versuchung  is  located  in  Berlin,  but  it  is 
a  key  to  the  underAanding  of  happenings 
all  over  Germany,  and  since  it  clarifies  the 
general  in  terms  of  the  particular,  it  is  of 
Europe-wide  significance.  Never  conceahng 
his  own  attitude,  conAantly  filled  with  the 
burning  wish  to  play  his  part  in  the  gteat 
battle  for  the  creation  of  a  new,  free  and 
happy  Germany,  the  author  never  falls  into 
the  tut  of  the  “black-white”  technique. 
He  never  loses  his  critical  independence, 
even  when  he  is  presenting  the  cause  which 
he  has  so  much  at  heart,  and  never  blackens 
his  opponents.  Written  in  a  prose  which  is 
rich  and  varied  but  always  clear,  which  is 
'*  filled  with  reArained  poetry,  the  book  is 
a  real  contribution  to  the  hiAory  of  our 
and  a  contribution  to  the  eternal 
*’  hiAory  of  the  human  heart. — Friedrich 
*  Krause.  New  York  City. 
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Eight  and  a  half  million  books  are  said 
to  have  been  colleAed  from  libraries  and 
households  all  over  Germany  to  supply 
soldiers  at  the  front  with  reading  matter. 
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•  Antcnor  Orrcgo.  El  pueblo  continente. 

Santiago  dc  Chile.  Ercilla.  1939.  184 

pages,  10  pesos. — The  North  American 
could  not  spend  his  time  to  better  advan' 
tage  than  in  a  ftudy  of  the  mind  of  the 
South  American.  In  this  held  the  present 
volume  could  be  of  great  help,  were  it 
available  in  an  English  version.  The 
author  holds  as  inevitable  and  highly  to  be 
desired  the  emergence  of  a  continental 
culture,  which  has  been  too  long  delayed 
by  North  American  thralldom  to  Eutck 
pean  culture.  Intere^'ng  and  sound,  as 
well,  is  his  view  that  the  South  American 
Indian  is  a  spiritual  relative  of  the  Ameri' 
can  Negro,  by  virtue  of  immeasurable  suf* 
finings,  compared  to  which  additions  on 
Rexnan  Utifundia  and  the  evils  of  Euro^ 
pean  serfdom  were  rather  innocuous. 
These  Americans  became,  therefore, 
introspective,  creating  a  world  within  to 
make  discovert  unsuspeded  by  the  extras 
vert  attitude  of  white  North  Americans 
whose  idea  of  heaven  is  a  technical  utopia. 
When  this  materiali^ic  pride  shall  have  met 
its  certain  fhitiration  ^e  soubwisdom  of 
the  Indian  and  the  Negro  will  furnish  useful 
elements  for  the  creation  of  the  “Pueblo 
Continente." — John  P.  C.  Green.  McKees^ 
port,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Moists  Sienz.  Mexico  fntegro.  Lima. 

Imprenta  Torres  Aguirre.  1939.  264 

pages. — A  scholarly  ^dy  of  the  problem 
of  Mexican  unification,  with  emphasis  on 
civilizing,  educating,  and  assimilating  the 
Mexican  Indian  through  progressive 
schools.  The  book  deals  also  with  econcxnic 
life  in  rural  Mexico  and  the  exploitation 
of  the  poor  by  patemaliAic  cadques  and 
landlords,  especially  in  Quintana  Roo. 
Gives  intereAing  sidelights  on  Mexican 
folklore,  tribal  cu^oms,  and  Indian  cul' 
ture.  Saenz  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
his  subjed  matter  and  has  an  attractive 
ftyle.  His  boc^  will  intered  ftudents  of 
Mexican  civilizatkm  and  government, 
Indian  life,  democratic  socialism,  progres' 


sive  education,  and  related  subjecti. — 
Donald  W.  Peters.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Aquiles  Vergara  Vicuna.  El  Mar, 
nexo  de  paz  entre  Bolivia  y  Chile. 
La  Paz.  Lit.  e  Imp.  Unidas.  1939.  491 
+  396  +  XIV  pages. — Massive  and 
thought'compelling  is  Colonel  Vergara’s 
900  page  reprint  of  his  retitled  Bolivia  y 
Chile  (1936)  advocating  the  return  to 
Bolivia  of  the  seaport  of  Arica.  The 
fird  42  pages  are  devoted  to  reviews  of  the 
fird  volume.  Naturally  enough,  the  only 
adverse  criticisms  ccMne  in  three  Chilean 
reviews  and  comments.  One  Chilean  re- 
viewer  is  lukewarm  in  approval.  However 
three  of  Chile's  leading  figures,  the  finan^ 
cier  Agudin  Ross,  the  pedagog  Carlos 
Vicuna  Puentes,  and  the  former  Minider 
and  Ambassador  Luis  Cabrera,  agree  with 
Bohvian  and  Peruvian  datesmen  that 
Chile  has  nothing  to  lose  by  ceding  El 
Moro  to  Bolivia. 

Hidorically  too,  by  going  back  to  Alma' 
gro's  concessions  of  1534  and  tracing  the 
development  of  the  No  Man's  Land  of 
Tacna  and  Arica  as  far  as  the  War  of  the 
Pacific,  the  author  makes  an  excellent  case 
for  Bolivia's  ownership  of  Arka. 

Probably  Chilean  readers  will  remem' 
ber  that  Vergara  was  Colonel  of  Artillery 
in  Bolivia's  army  of  the  Chaco,  inAead  of 
thinking  of  the  many  political,  pedagogic, 
and  banking  positions  he  has  held  in  C3hile. 
But  his  is  no  special  pleading,  as  the  396 
pages  of  appendices  show.  They  begin 
with  the  treaty  of  1866,  and  contain  notes 
exchanged  between  various  American 
Republics,  including  the  United  States, 
to  show  the  logic  of  granting  Bohvk  a 
port.  As  a  Peruvian  ^tesman  comments 
on  a  Kellogg  note,  Peru's  natkmal  pride  is 
more  likely  to  be  hurt  than  Chile's  to  see 
the  scene  of  the  activities  of  their  Yimous 
hero  Bolognesi  in  the  hands  of  another 
nation. 

A  Santiago  newsclipping  of  November, 
reporting  discrussion  of  making  Arica  a 
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free  port,  seems  to  go  port  way  toward 
carrying  out  Vergara’s  sugge^ion.  A  ftudy 
of  this  thorough  discussion  might  lead  the 
way  ftill  farther. — Willis  Knapp  Jones. 
Miami  University. 

•  Augu^  Arias.  Pdginas  de  Siuito. 

Quito.  Imprenta  Municipal.  1939. 

128  pages. — A  delightful  book,  in  limpid 
and  musical  prose,  the  work  of  one  of  the 
moft  emotionally  susceptible  of  Ecuador's 
poets.  AuguAo  Arias  was  bom  in  Quito, 
and  from  infrncy  he  loved  that  Grange 
dty,  which  he  has  called  appropriately 
“balc6n  de  los  Andes”  and  “arrabal  del 
cklo.”  He  knows  the  sublime  panoramas 
of  exterior  Nature  in  that  region,  and  he 
has  penetrated  also  into  the  subtle^ 
myfterics  of  the  city’s  soul.  He  knows  her 
Indian  paA,  her  colonial  experiences,  the 
emotions  of  her  poets,  the  spiritual  side  of 
her  life  today.  But  it  is  the  colonial  period 
that  has  ma^  the  profbundcA  impression 
on  his  artift  soul,  the  period  which  seems 
ftill  alive  in  certain  quarters  of  the  city, 
in  certain  narrow  old  ^eets  whose  ^nes 
are  worn  smooth  by  the  years  and  in  cer' 
tain  arched  passage-ways  redolent  of 
fKvfralgia  In  those  old  streets,  like  tomge 
myftcrious  ancient  engravings,  it  is  this 
poet’s  delight  to  bring  to  life  the  Bgures 
of  the  paA.  His  chapter  entitled  Mujeres 
de  Siuito  is  extremely  intere^ing.  And  we 
muA  mention  also  Evocacion  transeunu^ 
Psicologui  del  quiteno  and  Antano  y  hoy. — 
CaAon  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Martin  J.  Gomes  Mac-Pherson. 

Sangre  de  Asia  en  America.  Caracas, 

Elite.  1939.  77  pages  +  39  plates. — “Not 
for  scholars”  announces  the  preface  of  this 
book  by  a  modeA  Venezuelan  archaeoh 
ogjA.  It  is  intended  for  the  “juventud 
e^diosa”  who  have  never  heard  the  va¬ 
rious  theories  to  account  for  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  their  continent.  The  author  declares 
in  feivor  of  an  Oriental  influx  across 
Behring  Straits,  but  he  also  considers  other 
theories,  including  waves  of  Hebrews. 

His  chapter  on  the  precolombian  visitors 
to  the  New  World  (which  he  insi^  is 
really  the  Old  World)  is  unusually  com¬ 
plete.  In  the  one  handling  the  nationality 
of  Columbus,  he  repeats  the  ^ry  of 
Alonso  Sanchez  and  the  data  on  his  voyage 
to  Venezuela  which  he  was  supposed  to 


have  passed  on  to  Columbus  as  he  was 
dying. 

E)r.  Gomes  is  especially  insiAent  that 
the  name  America  is  an  indigenous  word 
meaning  “seeftion  rich  in  gold”  and  has  no 
connection  with  that  “hombre  ampuloso 
y  lleno  de  pretencioncs,”  Americo  Vespuc- 
cio. 

In  1912  the  author  b^;an  excavations 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tacarigua.  Many  of 
the  plates  that  form  the  laA  half  of  the 
volume  and  point  to  similarities  between 
oriental  and  South  American  artifridts  are 
photographs  of  his  own  discoveries. — 
Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  Joei  Moreno  Villa.  Locos,  enanos,  ne- 
gros  y  ninos  palaciegos,  siglo  XVI  y 

XVII.  Mexico.  Can  de  Espana  en  Mexico. 
1939.  157  pages  +  21  plates. — With  the 
bullets  of  Franc»  entering  the  windows  of 
the  Casa  de  Archivos,  the  author  tells  us 
he  gathered  the  la^  few  notes  fw  this 
volume  later  published  in  Mexico.  It 
represents  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
research.  In  a  century  and  a  quarter  the 
kings  of  Spain  supplied  bread,  food,  and 
clothes  or  money  to  123  dwarfs  and  fools, 
a  surprisingly  large  number  of  them  “natu- 
rales  de  Zan^oza,”  to  amuse  the  court. 
Moreno  Villa  has  combed  the  records  for 
their  accounts,  and  has  made  one  liA  of 
the  freaks  and  another  of  the  Negroes  and 
children  in  court.  The  longed  and  moA 
valuable  section  of  this  reference  book  is 
the  one  in  which  he  has  grouped  together 
all  that  he  has  found  recorded  about  each 
individual.  In  this  way,  he  correct  earlier 
mi^akes  about  the  identity  of  some  of  the 
dwarfs  included  in  the  portraits  of  Spanish 
royalty.  ReprexluAion  of  twenty-one  of 
these  paintings  by  famous  Spanish  arti^ 
form  the  appendix  of  this  volume. — W. 
K.  J. 

•  Francisco  Gonzalez  del  Valle.  Crono- 
logta  herediana.  La  Habana.  Direccion 

de  Cultura.  1938.  334  pages. — ^The  Cuban 
government  is  doing  a  real  service  in  re¬ 
printing  the  works  of  great  Cuban  writers, 
with  information  about  them.  This  volume 
gives  in  chronological  order  data  on  the  life 
of  the  greater  of  all  Cuban  poets,  Jose 
Mana  Heredia,  from  his  birth  in  1803  to 
his  death  in  1839.  From  many  sources,  some 
of  them  heretofore  inaccessfole,  a  great  mass 
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of  information  has  been  compiled  con' 
ceming  the  author  of  the  T^idgara.  The 
editor  observes  that  a  complete  biography 
of  Heredia  cannot  be  written  without  con' 
suiting  the  extensive  documents  and  manu' 
scripts  in  the  possession  of  the  Mexican 
historian,  Arturo  Amaiz  y  Freg.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  concludes  the  editor,  that  sefior 
Amaiz  will  soon  make  public  the  precious 
material  which  he  controls,  and  that  a 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Heredia 
will  be  published. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez.  Garcilaso  Inca 
de  la  Vega.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 

1939.  259  pages.  16  pesos. — A  romanti' 
cized  biography,  written  in  the  fluent  prose 
we  associate  with  Sanchez,  with  many  a 
quotable  phrase.  The  abrupt  shifting  of 
viewpoint  in  the  fir*  sedtion  and  the 
apo*rophizing,  make  it  at  times  confusing. 
\^en  he  gets  into  the  *ory,  however,  it 
is  fascinating.  The  charadters  come  to  life, 
especially  little  Garcilaso.  The  latter  part 
of  his  life  is  told  with  deep  sentiment,  and 
all  of  it  is  thrown  again*  ^e  colorful  back' 
ground  of  the  Inca  kingdom.  A  glossary  of 
Quechua  phrases  fills  three  pages.  Now  if 
Ercilla  will  provide  an  adequate  edition  of 
Los  Comentarios,  Garcilaso’s  4th  centenary 
will  be  well  remembered. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Joaqv^  Tamayo.  ?{unez.  Bogota, 
Editorial  Cromos.  1939.  224  pages. 

— ^Tamayo’s  biography  of  the  Colombian 
figure  will  doubtless  *ir  up  a  lot  of  dis' 
cussion,  much  more  than  did  his  biographies 
of  Jose  Maria  Plata  and  Tomas  Cipriano 
de  Mosquera.  His  definite  opinions  about 
the  revolution  of  1810  and  his  cavalier 
treatment  of  the  relations  of  Nunez  with 
Gregoria  de  Haro  and  Dolores  Gallego 
rate  Nunez  less  highly  than  he  has  been 
placed  by  previous  biographers  like  Fer' 
nando  de  la  Vega,  but  the  twelve  chap' 
ters  make  *imulating  reading,  even  though 
the  *yle  hardly  makes  for  easy  reading. — 
W.  K.  J. 

•  Ed.  Anze  Matienzo.  El  martirio  de  un 
civilizado.  (Episodios  de  la  Guerra  del 

Chaco).  Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  1935.  205 
pages.  1  peso. — One  of  the  fine*  accounts 
of  the  Chaco  War  that  has  yet  appeared. 


Between  Mario’s  departure  from  Buenos 
Aires  tor  the  war,  and  his  arrival  at  Co' 
chabamba,  invalided  out  of  the  *ruggle 
because  of  wounds  and  dysentery,  prac' 
tically  every  phase  of  the  confli*  is  de' 
scribed.  Camion  travel  to  the  front, 
ambushes  by  Paraguayans  and  by  camp 
followers,  bombings,  all  the  tortures  of 
thir*  and  heat  provided  by  “esa  hiena 
gris  que  era  el  Chaco,”  arc  experienced 
by  the  “peregrinos  del  infiemo.”  There 
is  even  an  Indian  Liquitay,  befriended  by 
Mario,  who  has  his  moment  of  glory,  then 
death. 

In  common  with  other  *ories  of  the  war, 
the  novel  contains  few  expressions  of 
hatred  for  the  enemy.  The  P^guayans 
are  “pobres  diablos,  irresponsables  como 
nosotros.”  There  arc  only  two  examples 
of  enemy  frightfolness,  each  the  work  of 
individual  groups. 

Background  of  Nature,  lii*ory,  folk' 
ways,  all  find  a  place  in  this  unforgettable 
volume. — Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  UnivcT' 
sity. 

•  Alberto  Rembao.  Mensaje,  movimien' 
to  y  masa.  Buenos  Aires.  Libreria  “La 
Aurora.”  1939.  108  pages. — ^Thc  eame* 
editor  of  La  T^ueva  Democracia  is  one  of 
the  leaders,  none  too  numerous  in  this 
generation,  whose  labors  for  moral  uplift 
arc  prompted  by  a  powerful  my*ical 
religious!  nspiration.  These  papers  on  the 
international  Protc*ant  conferences.  New 
York  1854,  Liverpool  1860,  London  1878 
and  1888,  New  York  1900,  Edinburgh 
1910,  Jerusalem  1928,  and  especially  the 
epoch'tnaking  Madras  Congress  of  1938, 
dwell  on  one  trend  of  exterior  policy,  the 
increasing  independence  of  what  were  once 
the  foreign  missions,  the  “daughter” 
churches  which  art  coming  more  and  more 
to  take  initiatives  and  assume  foil  partner' 
ship  with  the  older  American  and  We* 
European  e*abli8hments.  For  the  mo* 
part,  with  an  emotional  afflatus  reminiscent 
of  his  Catholic  ancc*ry,  he  writes  of  rc' 
ligious  matters  more  as  they  used  to  be 
hamdled  when  religion  was  fiuth  as  well  as 
works.  It  is  encouraging  that  this  widely 
traveled  religious  leader  sees  signs  of  reli' 
gious  awakening  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Wordly  wisdom,  without  the  spirit 
of  Chri*,  is  con*antly  overreaching  itself 
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and  turning  out  to  be  ftupid  folly.  Witness 
the  mess  the  money'makers  and  the  politi' 
dans  have  got  t^  world  into  at  this 
moment. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Jesus  Bal  y  Gay.  Romances  y  viJlanci' 
cos  espanoles  del  siglo  XVI,  dispue^os 
en  edici6n  modema  para  canto  y  piano. 
Primera  Serie.  Mddco.  La  Casa  de  Espana 
en  Mddco.  1939.  Folio.  47  pages. — >^hien 
the  Mexican  government  e^blished  that 
splendidly  generous  in^itution,  the  Casa 
de  Espana  en  Mexico,  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Madrid  Junta  para  Ampliacidn  de  Es^ 
tudios  e  Inveftigaciones  cientihcas,  one  of 
the  intellectuals  who  was  invited  to  be' 
come  a  member  of  the  Casa  was  D.  Jesus 
Bal,  young  but  already  celebrated  Spanish 
musicologiA.  Sr.  Bal,  a  disdple  of  the  great 
folklorift  and  inveftigator  of  popular  Span' 
ish  music,  Eduardo  M.  Tomer,  late  head 
of  the  Department  of  Folklore  of  the  Ma' 
drid  Centro  de  EAudios  tiiA6rico6,  had 
worked  under  the  great  scholar's  directicm 
in  the  Centro,  and  had  produced,  among 
other  publications,  the  edition  and  tran' 
scxiption  of  Tremta  canciones  de  Lope  de 
Vega,  with  music  by  Palomares,  Romero, 
etc.,  for  which  D.  Ram6n  Men^dez  Pidal 
wrote  several  Pdginas  ineditas  (1935).  CoH' 
tinuing  his  labcnrs  in  Mexico  with  the 
material  which  he  had  been  able  to  sal' 
vage  from  Spain,  Sr.  Bal  now  publishes  this 
collec^on  of  sixteenth  century  music, 
clarified  by  expert  transcription, — ^beaud' 
fill  music,  beautiful  words,  and  beautiful 
graphic  presentatkxi. 

There  are  five  romances  and  ten  tnllati' 
cicos,  selected  from  the  collections  of 
music  for  voice  and  guitar  published  in 
Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
These  are  the  moft  popular  musical  prcxluc' 
dons  of  that  perkxl,  the  work  of  Milin, 
Morales,  Bermudo,  Valderrabano,  Vdz' 
quez,  Narvaez  and  Pisador.  To  make  the 
work  more  easily  usable  and  more  popular, 
Sr.  Bal  has  supplied  a  piano  accompaniment 
inAead  of  the  guitar.  The  themes  are  pleas' 
ant  popular  melodies. 

In  his  second  part  he  reproduces  the  com' 
plete  texts.  Besides  the  ten  villancicos,  he 
supplies  the  romances  of  La  reina  troyana, 
Valdovtnos,  Durandarte,  Antequara,  and 
?{ero,  an  excellent  choice. — Homero  Sens. 
New  YckIc  City. 


•  Fl£nda  de  Nolasco.  De  musica  espa' 
nola.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1939. 

107  pages.  6  pesos.  —  Julian  Ribera's 
work  on  the  Cantigas  of  Alfonso  el  Sabio 
is  the  cxcasion  for  the  greater  part  C3f 
Sehora  de  Nolasco's  remarks  on  Spanish 
music.  By  means  of  Ribera's  work  she  is 
able  to  trace  numerous  Cuban  and  Domin' 
ican  dance  forms  direcftly  to  the  Cantigas. 
From  an  appreciation  of  his  discoveries 
regarding  the  myAeries  of  thirteenth' 
century  musical  notation,  she  passes  to  the 
hiAoric  importance  of  Spanish  music  and 
the  use  of  songs  in  the  Siuijote,  and  com' 
pletes  the  firA  sec^n  of  the  book  with  brief 
essays  on  two  Spanish  composers,  Falla  and 
Halfiter.  The  laA  part  consiAs  of  ardcles  on 
Beethoven,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Liszt,  and 
Debussy,  and  an  intereAing  tribute  to  the 
modemiAs. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  O.  R.  Beltrin.  HiStoria  de  la  litera' 
tura  hispanoamericana.  Buenos  Aires. 

Manuel  Tato.  1938.  348  pages. — This 
volume  is  for  school  use  in  Argentina  and 
is  therefore  largely  devoted  to  Argentine 
writers,  covering  in  12  chapters  the  pe' 
riod  from  Ercilla  to  Laferrere.  Chapter  III, 
for  inAance,  of  53  pa^es,  discusses  Poesia 
romdntica  en  la  Argfintina.  Chapter  V 
deals  with  Poesia  gauchesca.  The  sedion  on 
the  theatre  is  reprinted  from  the  author's 
earlier  Audy  Origenes  del  teatro  argentino 
The  whole  work  is  sketchy,  and  not  for 
the  specialiA,  but  it  provides  a  fairly  good 
gene^  summary. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Juan  J.  Remos.  Micr^ono.  La  Habana. 
Molina.  1937.  382  pages. — A  book 

of  literary  orientations,  biographical 
sketches  and  Audies  in  literary  hiAory.  It 
originated  as  a  series  of  ledures  delivered 
over  the  radio.  The  author  writes  intereA' 
ingly  and  agreeably.  He  draws  illuArations 
from  all  literatures  and  handles  his  matter 
in  a  scholarly  fashion.  He  has  contributed 
a  very  serviceable  book,  both  for  the  class' 
room  and  as  a  reference  work.  This  is 
specially  true  of  his  treatment  of  Hispanic 
American  literature  and  of  Cuban  h'tera' 
ture  in  particular.  He  covers  a  wide  field 
including  the  epic,  lyric  poetry,  tragedy, 
drama,  and  comedy,  bucolic  and  didadic 
poetry,  the  novel,  the  short  Aory,  the 
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essay,  literary  critidsm. — J.  M.  Hemdndez. 
University  cf  Oklahoma. 

•  Alfonso  Reyes.  CapituJos  de  literd' 
tura  espanola  (Primera  Serie).  Mddeo. 

La  Casa  de  Espana  en  Mexico.  1939.  319 
pages. — LaA  year,  Alfonso  Reyes  pre' 
sented  to  the  readers  of  Booths  Abroad  “La 
Casa  de  Espana  en  Mexico."  The  present 
volume  of  the  di&inguished  diploo^t  and 
scholar  comes  with  the  imprint  of  that 
in^tutkm.  Spanish  culture  may  be  rifled 
in  Europe,  but  the  Spanish'speaking  world 
is  immensely  vaA  and  varied,  and  teeming 
with  unspent  power. 

The  volume  is  hnnkly  a  mode^  contri' 
bution;  it  is  a  series  of  detached  essays,  ex' 
tending  over  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Not  one  of  them  is  exhauAive;  several  are 
brief  introdudtions  to  some  edition  of  the 
author  ftudied.  But  even  in  the  moA  ac' 
cessible,  the  spirit  is  scholarly.  The  mo^ 
fully  developed  arc  those  devoted  to  Alar' 
c6n — or,  to  give  the  very  sensitive  little 
hunchback  his  full  and  sonorous  name, 
“Don  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarc6n  y  Mendoza.” 
Perhaps  Reyes  was  particularly  intere^ed 
in  him  because  Alarcdn  was  of  Mexican 
birth.  In  comparative  literature,  he  is 
known  as  “the  grandfather  of  French 
classical  comedy” — for  Moli^rc  hand' 
scmely  acknowledged  his  obligations  to 
Corneille,  and  Corneille  got  the  inspiration 
of  his  Menteur  from  La  verdad  sospechosa. 
The  moA  simulating  essay  is  a  Conversa' 
tion  with  Azorin,  a  propos  of  Baltasar 
Graciin.  Odd  that  a  modem  Spanish  writ' 
er  should  rediscover  a  classical  Spanish 
writer  throu^  Nietzsche  and  Remy  de 
Gourmont:  Europe  is  one  spiritual  com' 
monwealth,  after  all.  Very  pleasant  read' 
ing;  materially  also,  a  particularly  attrac' 
tive  volume. — Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Guillermo  Zellers.  La  novela  histdrica 
en  Espana,  I828'l850.  New  York. 

InSituto  de  las  Espanas  en  kw  ESados  Uni' 
doe.  1938. 168  pages. — In  an  unpretentious 
manner  the  author  presents  a  series  of 
r^sumfs  of  the  hi^rical  novels  written 
by  Spaniards  within  the  above  dates. 
Thirty'fbur  novels  arc  considered.  The 
critical  material  in  the  book  is  small  in 
amount  and  unimportant.  But  the  infbrma' 
tion  here  made  accessible  is  very  valuable. 
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The  author  sometimes  attempts  a  compar' 
ison  between  different  authors  ^died, 
Much  is  helpful.  He  leaves  the  hope  in 
the  reader's  mind  that  some  one  may  finish 
die  work  so  well  begun,  by  contnbuting 
a  good  critical  *udy  in  this  field. — J.  M. 
Hemdndez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Maria  Alex  Urrutia  Artieda.  Musica 
interiOT.  Buenos  Aires.  “Depuy.” 

1938.  157  pages. — One  of  the  moft  attrac' 
tive  of  tb^  Ediciones  Anaconda  is  this 
volume  of  verse  with  cover  in  two  colors 
by  Claudio  Sander,  and  with  each  poem 
commencing  with  a  green  initial  letter. 
The  authoress  seems  much  attradsd  by 
water,  which  figures  in  the  title  and  in 
many  of  the  poems,  moA  of  which  ffow 
as  quietly  and  simply  as  the  brooks  she 
loves  to  describe. 

canto  cantard  el  agua 
con  eco  de  canto  kuntano?" 

she  inquires,  and  she  finds  that  the  “Musi' 
ca  interior”  is  that  song  set  up  in  humans 
by  their  contact  with  nature  in  its  varied 
hues.— W.  K.  J. 

•  Antonio  Arraiz.  Aspero  (segunda  edi' 
ci6n).  Caracas.  Elite.  1939. 94  pages. — 

Few  books  of  verse  have  in  the  pa^  few 
years  had  as  much  influence  throughout 
Spanish  America  as  Antonio  Arraiz’s  As' 
pero.  With  these  rough  but  forceful  and 
almoA  savage  verses  a  new  spirit  has 
entered  into  Spanish  American  literature. 
They  lead  the  way  away  from  Verlaine 
and  from  modernism.  It  is  the  barbarous 
and  savage  aspeefts  of  America  that  intereft 
Arraiz.  He  writes  of  the  weAem  world 
before  the  time  of  the  Chri^ians  and  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  volume  is  dedicated 
to  the  great  dead,  and  more  especially  to 
Sitting  Bull,  Moctezuma,  Nezahualcoyotl, 
Cuauhtemoetzin,  Caupolican  and  Manco 
Capac.  Revenge,  luA,  and  the  glory  of 
battle  leap  from  the  pages  in  a  ^le  that 
is  at  times  crude  and  uncouth,  but  is  al' 
ways  vigorous  and  virile. — Marshall  T^unn. 
University  of  Alabama. 

•  J.  Alfredo  Fontao.  Ldmpara  de  amor. 
Buenos  Aires.  Porter  Hnos.  1939. 

121  pages. — It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  col' 
le(±ion  of  verse  so  clearly  sincere.  All  the 
poems,  to  the  number  of  nearly  fifty,  are 
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devoted  to  the  same  subjet^  the  poet's  The  author,  graduate  in  law  from  the 


love  for  one  lady.  He  meets  her  at  a  masked 
ball,  and  apparently  he  never  meets  her 
again.  But  her  spiritual  presence  is  ever 
with  him,  and  her  image  611s  the  universe. 

iDonde  mis  ojos  pondrS  que  no  te  halle? 
iDdnde  tu  eStampa  no  verS,  ioh!  hermosa? 

There  iamuch  bold  simile  and  metaphor, 
but  the  writer's  meaning  is  almoA  always 
clear.  This  is  a  welcome  contra^  to  much 
contemporary  verse.  Senor  Fontao  has 
decided  poetic  talent. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Regino  Pedroso.  AntoIogCd  poStica.  La 
Habana.  Molina.  1939.  146  pages. — 

This  colledtion  resumes  the  intere^ing 
poetic  labors  of  (»ie  of  the  6neA  and  in' 
tensed  Cuban  poets,  during  the  paft 
twenty  years.  The  bulk  of  his  work  fills 
into  two  parts,  very  diflPercnt  in  charader: 
6rft  the  sonnet,  sumptuous,  orche^ral, 
polished  with  the  delicate  art  of  the  gold' 
smith;  then  the  poem  in  free  verse,  freighted 
with  social  sigi^cance,  vigorous,  reali^ic, 
at  the  same  time  very  American  and  very 
universal,  ca^igating  human  inju^ce  and 
voicing  a  Arong  desire  for  solidarity,  for 
hberation  of  the  oppressed  and  disin' 
herited  all  over  the  earth.  In  this  aspecft 
— doubtless  the  more  important  part  of 
his  woric — Pedrcjso  reveals  certain  aflSni' 
ties  with  Lang^on  Hughes.  Perhaps  the 
moft  beautiful  and  vibrant  poem  in  this 
anthology  is  the  one  called  Hermano  rte' 
gro,  a  poem  which  is  known  all  over  Span' 
ish'speaking  America. — Gaston  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

•  Julia  Prilutdey  Famy  de  Zinny.  Viaje 
sin  partida.  Buenos  Aires.  V^rtice. 

1939.  68  p^es. — A  sequence  of  tw'cnty' 
6ve  well'tumcd  sonnets,  by  a  writer  whcjse 
good  judgment  and  impeccable  ta^  have 
already  been  proved  by  the  magazine  Ver' 
tice  under  her  editorship,  brings  us  a  love 
^ory  of  expedaticwi,  surrender,  disillu' 
sionment,  and  refusal  to  admit  defeat. 
More  than  a  little  do  they  sugge^  Mrs. 
Browning.  Especially  noteworthy  are  num' 
bers  V,  VII,  XVI,  and  XVII.  For  a  alas' 
tcrly  summing  up  of  the  differences  be' 
tween  a  man's  and  a  wooian's  viewpoint 
in  love,  number  XXI  is  a  gem. 


University  of  Buenos  Aires,  has  previously 
shown  her  ability  to  interpret  the  hunian 
soul  in  her  Titeres  imperiales,  those  who 
fell  with  the  downfrU  of  the  Czari^  regime 
in  Russia. 

Her  ten  page  poetk:  foreword  “A  Lugey 
nes”  shows  one  of  her  influences.  They 
were  all  criticizing  him  when  some  one 
telephoned  that  he  had  juA  died.  “Te  pido 
perd6n,  Mac^ro,”  she  concludes.  If  it  was 
his  influence  that  shaped  her  choice  of 
words,  he  did  an  excellent  job. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Mode^  Chivez  Franco.  Atomos 
negros.  Guayaquil.  Imprenta  y  Talle' 

res  Municipales.  1938. — A  series  of  flfty' 
6ve  short  articles,  the  niajority  of  them 
humorous  satires  again^  ridiculous  conven' 
tions  and  aiAoais,  those  insigni6cant  things 
in  life  which  are  so  precious  to  mo^  hu' 
mans,  and  to  which  mo^  vain  men  and 
women  devote  themselves.  The  author 
takes  life  with  a  soiile  in^ead  of  smiling  at 
life.  But  underneath  this  playful  treatment, 
there  is  a  current  of  serious  thoughts  and 
philosophical  under^anding  which  makes 
this  one  of  the  challenging  books  of  the 
year.  Fancy  and  a  torrential  vocabulary  are 
other  attributes  that  Aand  out  in  this 
work. — J.  M.  Hernandez.  University  of 
OklahcMna. 

•  Jose  Gabriel.  Las  semanas  del  jardin. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1937.  384 

pages.  $25  m.'n. — A  book  of  essays  on 
Cervantes,  CervantiStas  and  “Cervante' 
siana,''  with  occasional  side  trips  into 
que^ions  of  American  hi^ry  and  litera' 
ture.  Even  thse  side  issues,  however,  are 
not  wholly  beside  the  point,  for  like  Azorin 
and  Ganivet,  Jose  Gabriel  sees  in  the  Iber' 
ian  charadter  a  combination  of  Quijote  and 
Sancho,  and  in  Cervantes  himself  the  epit' 
ome  of  this  combination.  Carrying  the 
idea  a  bit  further,  he  6nds  in  the  Spanish 
American  the  higher  and  pure^  expression 
of  the  Iberian  charadter.  ideas  on  Cct' 
vantes  and  his  work  are  highly  intere^ing 
and  in^ruc^ve,  and  the  book  shows  a  great 
deal  of  ^dy  of  the  subjedt. — Olive  Hawes. 
University  of  Oklahcxna. 

•  Enrique  Jos^  Varona.  Desde  mi  Bel' 
vedere.  La  Habana.  Cultural.  1898. 

224  pages. — A  handsome  official  edition  of 
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Varona’s  beautiful  maAerpiece.  Few  Amer- 
kan  writers  have  surpassed  Varema's 
arrive  handling  of  the  Spanish  language. 
He  is  well  known  as  a  thinker  and  as  a 
teacher,  but  he  is  at  his  be^  in  the  literary 
gems  that  he  published  as  a  columniA. 
There  his  language  has  a  6avor,  a  riiythm, 
a  charming  simplicity,  and  a  ta^  that  rivals 
the  prose  of  Marti.  This  excellent  vehicle 
carries  a  social  and  homespun  philosophy 
that  leaves  tenderness  and  sweetness  as 
well  as  a  mood  of  thoughtfulness  in  the 
mind  of  his  readers.  Varona  was  a  teacher 
of  philosophy  and  a  thinker  of  some 
originality. 

Desde  mi  Belvedere  is  a  charming  title 
and  every  page  of  the  book  is  worthy  of 
the  title. — J.  M.  Hemdndez.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Leopoldo  Ayala  Michelena.  La  Res' 
pueSta  del  otro  mundo  (Sainete  cara^ 

queik)).  Caracas.  Elite.  1938.  89  pages. 
.50  bolivares. — Humor,  super^itkxi,  life 
revolving  around  a  dyeing  e^blishment 
in  Caracas,  make  up  this  three'acft  comedy 
of  a  robbery  and  a  pseudo'Indian  Fakir. 
This  is  the  fourth  long  play  of  an  author 
better  known  for  his  many  one^adt  produc' 
tions.  Its  pageant  of  quaint  and  amusing 
charadters  is  made  difficult  of  comprehen' 
sion  because  of  the  dialed!  in  which  prac' 
tically  all  speak.  But  the  result  is  a  mine 
of  folk  expressions  and  folk  lore. — W.  K. 

•  C6sar  Duay^.  Stella.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Zig'Zag.  1938.  311  pages.  10 

pesos. — In  its  “Novela  mundial"  series, 
Zig'zag  reprints  the  novel  of  Argentine 
cuAoms  with  which  in  1905  Ema  de  la 
Barra  made  her  literary  appearance.  It  is 
a  sentimental  account  of  the  arrival  of  the 
daughter  of  a  Norwegian  polar  explorer 
at  the  home  of  her  dead  mother's  aunts  in 
Buenos  Aires.  As  a  6rA  novel,  it  has  faults 
of  ovet'writing,  but  it  does  describe 
vividly  the  Se^as  and  other  episodes  of 
Portefio  life  into  which  little  Alexandra 
tried  so  hard  to  fit  until  she  suddenly  came 
to  realize  the  place  of  woman  and  of  love 
in  the  world.— W.  fC.  /. 

•  Carlos  Enriquez.  Tilm  Garcia.  La 
Habana.  La  Ver6nica  Press.  1939.  249 

pages.  60  cents. — A  powerful  social  novel 
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.  Few  Amer-  of  Cuba  today.  The  hero,  a  Cuban  gaucho 
d  Varoia’s  feared  by  his  enemies  and  loved  by  his 
h  language,  friends,  favors  the  return  of  the  large 
:er  and  as  a  e^tes  to  the  peasants  from  whom  they 
I  the  literary  were  ^len.  By  intimidation  and  threats 
i  columniA.  Tilin  Garcia  has  realized  his  plan  in  his  own 
r,  a  Aythm,  immediate  region.  We  are  led  to  believe 
te  that  rivals  that  this  sy^em  should  be  carried  out 
llent  vehicle  Aroughout  Ae  island  until  Aere  is  a  dis' 
philosophy  tribution  of  Ae  land  to  Ae  peasants,  whose 
weetness  as  poverty  and  ignorance  are  pieftured  on 
Iness  in  Ae  every  page. 

'as  a  teaAer  Descriptions  of  nature  abound,  as  well 
tr  of  some  as  reali^ic  and  natural!^  scenes  such  as 
the  fight  wiA  machetes  between  Tilin  Gar' 
arming  title  da’s  two  mktresses. — Marshall 
s  worAy  of  University  of  Alabama. 


•  G.  Luzuriaga  Agote.  El  homhre  dor' 
mido.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 

1939.  257  pages.  12  pesos. — Roman  Ur' 
quiola  of  Trapisonda  in  Ae  Rio  de  la 
Plata  region  of  Ae  Argentine  Republic  is 
an  intelligent,  high-minded  and  poetic 
soul.  But  for  some  reason  or  other  his  excel' 
lent  supply  of  idealism  is  continually  kept 
in  cold'Aorage.  Even  when  he  participates 
in  the  politics  of  his  native  town,  he  re' 
mains  passive  towards  the  political  and 
social  inju^ices  that  bridle  abundantly 
all  around  him.  Only  when  he  is  arreted 
on  Ae  trumped-up  charge  of  murder  and 
undergoes  severe  mental  and  physical  suf¬ 
fering  is  he,  Ae  hombir  donnido,  at  laA 
aroused,  and  almoA  overnight  he  is 
transformed  into  an  apo^le  of  humanity, 
into  an  adtive,  pradtkal  idealiA.  The  sub- 
jedt  is,  indeed,  attradtive,  and  might,  if  Ae 
pen  were  in  the  hand  of  a  really  talented 
writer,  be  turned  into  a  thrilling  ma^^- 
piece.  It  calls  for  a  psychological  and 
artiAic  maturity  which,  except  for  an 
occasional  brilliant  and  perhaps  inspired 
page,  falls  short  of  being  demon^rated  in 
the  work  of  Luzuriaga. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla. 
NorAwe^m  University. 

•  Eduardo  Mora  Moreno.  Humo  en  las 
eras.  Loja,  Ecuador.  Surco.  1939. 

74  pages. — Five  short  Tories  following 
an  introdu<tion  by  Carlos  M.  Espinosa 
make  up  Ais  firft  book  by  a  young  Ecua¬ 
dorian  regional^!  who  has  deeply  at  heart 
the  plight  of  the  Indians  of  his  country. 
The  introdu(^ory  material  narrates  Ae 
pitiful  hi^ry  of  the  Indians  from  Inca 
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tunes  to  the  present,  and  also  mentions 
some  of  the  Lc^  writers  about  Indians. 
The  ftories  themselves  reveal  the  indi' 
viduals  who  prey  on  the  Indians  today, 
the  mayoral  who  in  the  words  of  the 
writer  **le  quita  la  mujer,  le  corrompe  las 
hijas  y  lo  echa  de  la  posesi6n  como  un 
perro,”  the  Teniente  pSlitico,  and  the  prieft 
who  forces  contributions  from  the  already 
desperately  poor  Indians.  The  title  ftory 
shows  one  type  of  revenge.  The  Indian  half- 
kills  the  owner,  lulls  one  of  the  cren,  and 
bums  the  harve^d  grain.  Then  he  sets  out 
for  Peru! 

Other  Indians  have  no  way  of  escape. 
That  is  the  pli{^t  of  Marga  in  the  firft 
ftory,  coveted  by  the  overseer  who  finally 
marries  his  son  to  her,  then  takes  the  girl 
from  the  drunken  groom,  on  her  wedding 
ni^^t. 

Some  of  the  Tories  have  already  ap' 
peared  in  Loxa,  a  magazine  edited  by  the 
author.  All  are  ftriking  and  powerful, 
though  somewhat  difficult  of  comprehen' 
sion  because  of  the  great  amount  of  Indian 
pronunciation  of  Spanish.  An  important 
bode  for  those  who  want  to  know  the 
plight  of  Latin  American  Indians.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  it  was  not  more  attrac' 
tively  printed.  It  is  a  local  job  with  un' 
even  and  broken  type. — W.  K.  J. 

•  J.  A.  Osorio  Lizarazo.  Gabarato.  San' 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1939.  281 
pages.  15  pesos. — The  ^ory  of  the  school 
days  of  a  poor  undernourished  boy  whose 
ftunted  physique  and  bwly  social  position 
made  him  the  butt  of  botffi  ^dents  and 
teachers.  If  on  rare  occasions  he  aroused 
a  certain  amount  of  pity,  nobody  ever  made 
any  attempt  to  underhand  him.  Mean' 
while  he  and  his  indigent  parents  were 
frequently  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  or 
seek  the  aid  of  relatives,  but  everywhere 
they  met  with  indifference,  scorn  and  mis' 
treatment.  Garabato  finds  a  transitory 
relief  in  the  bracing  air,  good  food  and 
kind  treatment  offered  by  the  country 'side 
and  its  people,  but,  alas,  they  too  are  soon 
corrupted  by  the  materiali&ic  inroads  of 
dty  life.  Out  of  this  fttong  indidment 
(jammed  with  ringing  inter'linear  inmy) 
of  the  ca^  syftem  and  a  crass,  egotiftical 
society  rise  a  number  of  well'delineated 
charaders.  With  Osorio  Lizarazo,  Colom' 


bian  literature  has  acquired  an  artiA  of  un' 
queftionable  sincerity  and  talent. — Joseph 
G.  FucHla.  Northwe^em  University. 

•  Btbliotecd  *'La  tradiciSn  Argentina.'' 
Buenos  Aires.  Tor. — Volumes  of 

about  150  pages,  and  coAing  30  centavos  a' 
piece,  published  weekly  to  give  the  At' 
gentines  a  chance  to  leam  about  their 
legends  and  fiiunous  writers.  Numbers  1 
to  13  were  Gaucho  novels  by  Eduardo 
Gutierrez,  including  La  Mazorca  (No. 
2),  Santos  Vega  (No.  6),  El  Gaucho  er' 
rante  (No.  7).  and  El  Pin  del  Gran  Paya' 
dor  (No.  9).  Sarmiento's  Facundo  is  No. 
14.  Mirmol's  Amalia  is  numbers  17  and 
18.  The  woman  who  wrote  under  the  pen 
name  C4sar  Duay^n  offers  Stella  and  Mecha 
Iturbe,  numbers  20  and  21.  Vicente  Fidel 
L6pez  has  contributed  La  T^ovia  del 
Hereje  and  its  sequel  La  Inquiskidn  de 
Lima,  Nos.  23  and  24,  not  to  mention 
several  more.  No.  35  (the  laA  number  I 
have  seen)  is  Mansilla  de  Garda's  Lucia  Mi' 
randa.  The  print  is  rather  small  and  not 
very  good,  but  what  can  you  exped  of 
books  that  come  fifteen  for  our  dollar?  — 
W.  K.  /. 

•  Ricardo  L.  Vazquez.  La  monja  de  la 
reuolud.'Sn.  Mexico.  Botas.  1939.  170 

pages.  2  pesos. — ^The  rise  of  Pablo  Maya 
from  an  illiterate,  uncouth  muleteer  to 
General  Academician  and  political  candi' 
date,  and  his  final  collapse,  again  furnish 
the  theme  for  a  Mexican  novel.  What 
di^inguishes  this  development  of  the  theme 
is  the  part  played  in  Pablo's  success  by  a 
beautifel,  inspiring  woman,  an  ex'nun 
who  teaches,  trains,  and  finally  marries 
him.  After  her  death  he  goes  to  pieces  and 
seeks  refuge  in  suidde. 

Although  conceived  with  profound  sin' 
cerity,  the  Aory  lacks  the  gripping  realism 
of  Azuela  or  Lopez  y  Fuentes.  Though 
designated  as  a  firft  work,  it  appears  un' 
youthful  in  its  long'^red  resentment 
againA  the  Catholic  Church,  the  ruling 
politicians,  and  modem  young  people. 
So  earned  is  the  author  in  his  purpose  of 
reform  that  the  pages  of  preaching  far 
outnumber  those  of  plot  and  charader 
delineation.  Over'simplification  deprives 
both  of  their  convincing  qualities.  And 
the  Ayle  is  dull  and  prosaic. — Carl  A. 
Tyre.  New  Mexico  State  College. 
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•  Giovanni  Papini.  Italia  Mia.  Fircnac. 

Vallcchi.  1939.  203  page*.  10  lire. — 
If  this  book  should  catch  the  eye  of  one  of 
Hitler’s  more  lettered  henchmen,  what  is 
left  of  the  Axis  would  pretty  surely  dis^ 
appear.  For  Papini’s  eloquence  is  devoted 
here  to  a  program  for  the  future  unity  of 
Europe  under  Italian  dominance,  in  other 
words,  to  the  re^oration  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  which  all  Fascia  dream  is  their 
de^iny.  The  glories  of  the  Italian  paA  on 
which  this  dream  is  based  are  once  again 
summed  up — three  thousand  years  of 
every  kind  of  superiority,  arti^ic,  scientific, 
philosophical,  religious,  political,  military 
— and  summed  up  with  Papini’s  usual  over' 
emphasis  and  with  a  complete  disregard 
of  unpleasant  detail 

Caesar,  Machiavelli,  Napoleon,  Musso- 
lini,  are  the  heroes  in  whom  has  been  in' 
camated  the  Italian  soul,  willing  through 
superior  force  to  accomplish  its  “civilix' 
ing  and  ChriAianixing  mission.”  There  is, 
to  be  sure,  some  ccmtradicaion  between  the 
ChriAian  love  of  mankind  and  mercy  and 
juAice  to  the  weak  and  oppressed,  and  the 
intolerant  hatred  of  Jews  and  Slavs,  all  of 
which  feelings  are  expressed  within  a  few 
pages  of  each  other.  The  “durissimi  sacri' 
fizii”  demanded  of  the  “wonderful,  obe' 
dient,  patient  Italian  people”  are  sketch' 
ily  mentioned  here  and  Aere,  but  these 
sacrifices,  according  to  the  Fascia  mys' 
tique,  arc  said  to  be  not  only  necessary  but 
desirable,  for  they  prevent  the  race  from 
sinking  into  sloth  and  luxury  and  enable 
their  leaders  to  add  “Ethiopia,  Albania, 
etc.”  to  the  Empire,  to  “hberate  Spain” 
and  to  look  forward  to  a  Fascia  Europe 
under  Roman  Law. 

It  would  be  intere^ing  to  ^ge  a  debate 
between  Papini  and  Ignaxio  Silone  about 
the  country  they  both  love  in  their  so  dif' 
ferent  ways;  “the  memories,  the  certainties, 
the  hopes  of  old  and  young  Italians,” 
which  it  is  the  only  obj^  of  “this  little 
book”  to  bring  to  light,  might  be  very 
differently  expressed  by  the  unromantic. 


throughly  concrete  and  acute  mind  of  the 
author  of  Pontamara. — Winifred  Smith. 
Vassar  College. 

•  Voroscilov,  Stem,  et  alia.  L'Invincibile 
esercito  rosso,  Paris.  Edixioni  Italiane 

di  coltura.  1939.  110  pages.  2  francs. — 
The  Russians  have  always  been  great 
talkers  before  the  Lord,  and  of  these  the 
Bolsheviks  have  been  the  gabbieA.  In  this 
brochure  of  four  speeches  by  such  tacti' 
dans  as  now  survive,  Soviet  gab  attains 
new  heights.  Under  a  now  ironical  title 
this  work  purports  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
dimensions  and  quality  of  the  Soviet  mili' 
tary  e^blishment.  Needless  to  say,  ^tis' 
tics  form  the  leaA  significant  portion  of  it. 
What  one  finds  inAead  are  crude  rodomon' 
tades,  exaggerated  threats,  near'burlesque 
imprecations,  many  of  these  repeated  by 
one  speaker  after  another.  A  significant 
commentary  this,  bespeaking  both  the 
poverty  of  official  communiA  thought  and 
the  servile  imitation  charaderi^c  of  its 
dodtrinal  eloquence.  —  Felix  Giovanelli. 
Saint  Louis  University. 

•  Eme^  Ccfflttba.  Storia  dei  Valdesi.  Tot' 
re  Pellicc.  Libreria  Claudiana.  1935. 

370  pages.  9  lire.— Dr.  C3omba,  Moderator 
of  Waldensian  Evangelical  Church, 
brings  up  to  date  in  this  third  edition  the 
hiftory  of  the  people  and  the  church,  which 
is,  according  to  Edward  Everett  Hale,  “the 
moft  energetic  missionary  church  in  the 
world.”  Many  a  hiftory  of  the  Waldenscs, 
in  French,  Italian,  and  English,  has  ap' 
peared  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present  day.  Comba  makes  use  of  moA 
of  them.  Like  the  other  hi^rians  of  the 
critical  period,  he  rejeefta  the  theory  of  the 
Apo^ohe  origin  of  the  se<ft,  accepting 
Peter  Waldo  and  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons 
as  founders.  He  ^dies  the  forerunners; 
deals  in  detail  with  the  persecutkxis, 
exiles,  and  subsequent  hi^ory  of  the 
people;  treats  briefly  the  colonies  in  North 
and  South  America,  and  their  missionary 
activities  in  Italy  and  abroad.  The  proje<fted 
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translation  of  this  hiftory  into  English  is 
eminently  juAifiable,  there  being  few  com- 
plete,  authoritative  works  available  for  the 
English  reader. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Eugenio  Donadoni.  Antonio  Fogaz' 
zaro.  Bari.  Laterza.  1939. 256  pages. — 

It  is  a  Grange  experience  to  read  this  book, 
written  two  years  after  Fogazzaro’s  death 
in  1912.  The  biographer  seems  moved  by  a 
deep'TOOted  dislike  of  his  subjedt.  Each 
sentence  is  full  of  criticism.  Fogazzaro  is 
denied  creative  power,  arti^ic  sincerity 
and  even  genuine  religious  feeling.  Only 
his  moA  popular  novel,  II  Piccolo  moTido 
antko,  escapes  this  complete  condemnation. 
And  even  here,  the  reader  who  docs  not 
know  this  charming  novel  from  his  own 
experience  will  not  feel  inclined  to  read  it 
after  having  read  DonadonTs  analysis. 
Donadoni's  method  of  criticism  reminds 
one  of  the  way  in  which  literary  Germany 
of  today  is  accu^xxned  to  analyzing  the 
works  of  Heinrich  Heine.  The  reason  for 
this  attitude  may  be  found  in  the  preface: 
Donadoni  hated  and  disdained  his  own 
generatkxi  and  Antonio  Fogazzaro  seemed 
to  be  the  poetic  embodiment  of  this  genera' 
tion.  The  disdain  of  Fascia  Italy  for  the 
generation  that  began  with  the  twentieth 
century  is  probably  the  reason  for  the  new 
edition  of  the  book  published  in  1939. — 
Heid  Ladewig.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Attilio  Crepas.  Vita  segreta  dei  som' 
tnergihili.  Gli  angeli  senza  ali.  Torino. 

Paravia.  1939.  120  pages.  10  lire. — Ten 
fascinating  chapters  dealing  with  suly 
marines  and  submarine  life,  vividly  and 
enthusia^ically  written  by  a  young  jouT' 
nali^  who  was  allowed  by  the  Italian 
government  to  live  for  two  weeks  in  the 
submarine  “Finzi.”  The  author  desenbes 
his  unusual  experience  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth  and  occasionally  reaches  emo- 
tkmal  depths  that  move  the  reader  by  their 
apparent  sincerity  and  genuineness.  We 
are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  sulv 
marine  life,  we  learn  how  the  officers  and 
crew  live,  we  see  them  perform  their  indi' 
vidual  tasks  with  perfe<ft  regularity,  “wing' 
less  angels”  who  love  life  even  if  they 
have  to  live  it  con^antly  in  relative  dark' 
ness  under  the  waters  of  the  deep  sea 
v^ffience  they  may  never  come  up.  Through 


the  author's  vivid  imagination  we  see  the 
submarine  in  adtiem,  submerging,  emerging, 
discovering  and  sinking  imaginary  enemy 
ships,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  book  we 
are  treated  to  a  fenta^ic  description  of  a 
real  battle  actually  fought  in  the  Adriatic 
during  the  laA  World  War  between  the 
Italian  submarine  “Balilla”  and  two  Aus' 
than  submarine'chasers.  Numerous  illus' 
trations  enhance  the  value  and  the  intere^ 
of  the  book. — M.  De  Filippis.  University  of 
California. 

•  Bino  Sanminiatelli.  Palazzo  Alberino. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1939.  298  pages. 

10  lire. — From  early  childhood  Bino  San' 
miniatelli  seems  to  have  been  able  to  com' 
mune  with  Nature  and  to  appreciate  her 
varied  beauties.  To  the  lyrical  pictures  of 
bygone  days  that  ^ill  luminously  haunt 
his  memory,  he  adds  in  this  book  attractive 
new  ones  depicting  visits  to  Syracuse,  Sor' 
rento  and  elsewhere.  The  reader  takes 
pleasure  in  sharing  with  the  author  his 
reminiscences  and  subjective  interpreta' 
tions  of  lutural  phencxnena  and  somewhat 
resents  the  faCt  that  more  objective  data 
should  force  their  way  into  these  essays 
to  disturb  the  idyllic  mood  which  has  been 
so  successfully  created.  Even  so,  it  mu^  be 
admitted  that  some  of  the  essays,  in  par' 
ticular  the  one  on  the  Caff^  Pedrocchi,  have 
enough  liveliness  and  graphic  vigor  of 
their  own  to  ju^ify  their  inclusion  in  the 
collection.  Others  hke  the  Danze  e  musiche 
Indu  are  examples  of  a  refined  joumali^ic 
^le,  nothing  more. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla. 
Northwestern  University. 

•  Alberto  V.  Geremicca.  Spiritualitd 
della  natura.  Bari.  Laterza.  1939. 

9  lire. — Starting  from  Darwin’s  inveStiga' 
tions  on  in^inCt,  Geremicca  is  convinced 
of  the  oneness  of  nature,  of  a  monism 
linking  all  beings.  His  goal  is  the  attempt 
to  de^oy  the  dualism  between  matter  and 
spirit.  He  deals  with  the  various  moments 
or  aspects  of  life  expressed  by  the  terms: 
in^inCt,  heredity,  intelligence.  He  rejects 
the  absolute  di^inCdon  between  in^inCt 
and  intelligence,  pointing  out  that  there  is 
in  inAinCt  an  everywhere  present  individ' 
uaU^ic  element.  Not  all  birds  of  the  same 
species  sing  alike,  the  author  contends, 
and  singing  is  for  them  a  rudimentary  form 
of  art  since  the  utilitarian  side  is  absent 
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in  that  fiindtion.  Birds  are  capable,  for  the  literary  link  between  the  Hellenic  and 


author,  of  feeling  the  same  emotions  as  man, 
but  in  a  rudimentary  form.  His  conclusion 
is  that  all  life  is  the  expression  of  spirit, 
and  in^indt  is  not  outside  its  realm:  that 
is,  that  in^indtive  adts  are  manife^tions 
of  spirituality.  In  this  manner  the  gap  be' 
tween  in^indt  and  intelligence  is  lessened 
to  the  point  of  obliteration  since  di^ances 
are  quantitative  and  not  qualitative. — D. 
Vittorini.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Giovanni  Boccaccio.  L'elegio  di  Md' 
donrui  Fiammetta  a  cura  di  Vincenzo 

Pemicone.  Bari.  Later^a.  1939.  25  lire. — 
A  new  edition  of  Boccaccio’s  psychological 
novel  in  which  the  author  of  the  Decam' 
eron  adumbrates  his  love  adair  with  Maria 
d’ Aquino,  illegitimate  daughter  of  King 
Robert  of  Naples,  in  whose  court  Boc' 
caccio  lived  when  a  young  man.  Boccaccio 
lends  to  Fiammetta,  the  heroine  who  was 
abandoned  by  Panfilo,  his  own  feelings 
upon  being  jilted  by  the  whimsical  Maria 
d’ Aquino.  The  novel  shows  Boccaccio's 
skill  in  delving  into  the  human  heart  even 
to  a  greater  degree  than  does  the  Decam' 
cron,  which  often  engenders  monotony 
with  its  unrelieved  sensuality. 

The  new  edition  by  Pemicone  is  schoh 
arly  and  offers  the  bcft  text  of  the  work, 
having  been  based  on  the  dircdt  Audy  of 
the  various  manuscripts  li^d  in  an  ilium' 
mating  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume. — 
D.  Vittorini.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Augu^  Ro^agni.  Classicitd  e  spirito 
modemo.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1939.  136 

pages.  12  lire. — Four  essays  on  classicism 
by  a  professor  of  classical  philology  and 
Latin  hteraturc  at  the  R.  University  of 
Turin.  The  fir^  essay  serves  as  an  intrO' 
dudtion,  summarizing  the  literary  and 
philological  values  obtainable  by  a  knowl' 
edge  of  the  early  Greek  writers,  emphasiz' 
ing  what  their  influence  has  been  on 
literary  forms  and  movements  since  their 
time.  The  second  gives  an  interpretation 
of  the  classicism  of  the  ancients  as  it  is 
known  and  under^xxxl  at  present.  The 
third  deals  with  the  literary  purity  and 
excellence  of  the  early  Greek  writers,  and 
their  influence  on  the  Latin  group,  who  in 
turn  developed  a  literature  of  their  own, 
enriching  it  with  new  elements  such  as 
Chri^ianity,  and  today  is  known  as  the 


mediaeval  periods.  The  final  essay  depiefts 
the  Greek  and  Roman  genius  in  poetry. 
The  author  believes  that  Latin  literature 
needed  some  elements  it  inherited  or  boT' 
rowed  from  the  Hellenes,  but  that  this 
alone  would  not  have  developed  a  Roman 
literature.  To  it  were  contributed  other 
elements  which  in  time  paved  the  way 
for  Dante,  and  in  more  recent  times  Lco' 
pardi.  The  book  has  excellent  notes. — Anne 
Marinelli.  Carleton  College. 

•  Emma  Bardini.  T^uccia.  Milano. 

Agnelli.  1939.  225  pages.  8  lire. — 

A  delightful  novel,  simply  and  diredtly 
told  in  the  form  of  a  diary.  A  bit  too 
romantic  at  times,  occasionally  over-senti' 
mental,  the  book  narrates  the  ^ry  of  a 
simple  soul  who,  for  a  few  moments  of 
physical  pleasure  with  a  young  count, 
sacrifices  the  man  she  loves  and  her  whole 
future.  The  setting  is  mode^,  the  events 
few  and  relatively  unimportant.  Two  or 
three  erotic  situations  are  cleverly  ana' 
lyzed.  There  is  nothing  exceptional  about 
tihe  main  charadters.  Nuccia,  the  protag' 
oni^  and  vidtim  of  the  ^ry,  mentally 
superior  to  all  others,  is  well  delineated 
but  not  impressive.  She  seldom  asks  for 
the  reader's  sympathy  and  seldom  gets  it. 
In  the  end  she  loses  all,  foolishly.  The 
greater  merit  of  this  book  is  its  readability. 
To  be  sure,  our  emotions  are  never  birred 
by  a  wrath'provoking  or  an  awe'inspiring 
situation;  but  there  is  a  Ariking  natural' 
ness,  an  unusual  directoess  and  a  veracity 
of  tone  that  take  possession  of  the  reader 
and  lead  him  on  pleasantly  to  the  end  of 
the  book. — M.  De  FUippis.  University  of 
California. 

•  Nicola  Lisi.  VArca  dei  Semplici. 

Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1939.  247  pages. 

10  lire. — A  colledtion  of  eighteen  short 
^ries  in  simple  form,  mo^ly  about  char' 
adters  simple  in  mind  or  simple  in  heart: 
an  old  flower'vendor,  distressed  that  cer' 
tain  gold'fish  he  admires  mu^  Live  in  the 
spacious  but  dirty  pool  of  a  public  garden, 
decides  to  take  them  hcMne,  a  few  at  a  time, 
in  order  to  let  them  enjoy  the  good,  pure 
water  of  a  clean  glass  bowl;  arre^d,  his 
humane  intentions  are  disregarded  and  he 
is  sent  to  jail  while  the  goldfish  return  to 
frisk  about  in  the  dirty  if  spacious  pool; 
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two  charlatans  set  out  in  search  of  dupes;  over  the  loss  of  her  son  killed  by  Auftrian 


a  child  of  noble  birth  reveals  his  intensely 
mean  disposition;  two  neighbors  quarrel 
over  a  fence,  one  lands  in  the  hospital  and 
the  other  in  prison. 

In  an  effort  to  capture  the  reader’s  sym' 
pathy  for  his  characters,  the  author  tends 
to  exaggerate  in  toning  down  the  humorous 
elements,  thus  detracting  from  the  ^ries 
which,  at  6r*  reading,  often  seem  colorless 
and  pointless. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith 
College. 

•  Gino  Saviotti.  La  Maxhera  cinese. 

219  pages. — Alfredo  Fabietti.  La  Ca' 
vema  sul  mare.  199  pages. — A.  R.  Ferra' 
tin.  La  Parola  mifteriosa.  211  pages. — Gino 
Saviotti.  II  Fatictullo  robato.  208  pages. — 
Milaix).  Antonio  Vallardi.  1938^.  6  lire 
each. — Four  juvenile  adventure  ^ries,  in 
each  of  which  a  crime  is  committed,  and 
in  each  of  which  the  culprit  is  discovered 
by  small  boys. — La  Maxhera  is  typfcal. 
Rolandino  MagnaghTs  father  is  accused  of 
a  murder  which  was  committed  by  a  band 
of  thieves  headed  by  a  frnta^ically  garbed 
person  who  wears  a  Chinese  mask.  Rolan^ 
dino  takes  up  the  task  abandoned  by  the 
deluded  police  and  helps  them  hunt  down 
the  assassins.  The  purpose  of  the  novel,  like 
that  of  the  whole  series,  is  to  inculcate  in 
Italian  youth  a  sense  of  civic  duty  and  the 
proper  attitude  toward  the  admini^ration 
of  juAice.  The  ^le  is  prcdcwninantly  nar- 
rative  but  not  too  rapid  to  permit  the  reader 
to  realize  that  the  author  is  an  observer  of 
human  behavior  and  individual  differences. 
The  personages  are  caricatured,  it  is  true, 
but  in  writing  for  children  the  practice 
can  be  condoned.  The  symbolic  approach 
has  more  effedt  on  young  people  than  a 
psychologic  one. — A.  E.  Le  Vey.  Okla^ 
homa  College  for  WcMnen. 

•  Ardengo  Soffici.  Salti  nel  tempo. 

Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1939.  271  pages. 
10  lire.  —  Sixteen  ^ries  of  varying 
lengths,  dated  from  1920  to  1939,  dealing 
with:  a  peasant  girl  properly  nicknamed 
“Spazzatura”  (Rubbish),  the  author's 
personal  experiences  during  the  la^  World 
War,  Italian  and  Au^rian  aviators  6ght' 
ing  it  out  valiantly  up  in  the  blue  Italian 
sky  near  Udine,  some  cowardly  officers 
and  some  heroic  Italian  soldiers,  bombard' 
ments,  hospital  scenes,  a  mother  grieved 


soldiers,  musings  over  the  Appian  Way 
and  the  Colosseum,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici's 
garden  and  Villa  Ambra,  immortalized  by 
Lorenzo  himself  in  his  mythological  poem 
Ambra,  American  patrons  of  art  who  turn 
out  to  be  a  touring  party  with  no  knowh 
edge  of  art  at  all,  Carving  dogs,  cats, 
ignorant  communis  who  sec  red  only 
bccaa^e  of  the  red  wine  they  imbibe,  glut' 
tons,  parsimonious  fools,  drunkards.  .  .  . 
This  large  variety  of  charadters  and  sulv 
jc<as  ?re  all  very  well  developed  and  leave 
a  lading  impression  on  the  reader's  mind. 
All  the  ^ries  arc  beautifully  told  even 
when  the  subjedt  matter  is  very  trivial 
as  in  Spazzatura  and  a  few  others.  Errori 
di  coincidenza,  a  war  ^ry,  is  the  longeft 
and  the  beA;  it  is  also  very  timely,  since 
Europe  is  again  at  war. — M.  De  Pilippis. 
University  of  California. 

AAA 

Jose  Galvez  is  the  president  of  the  new 
Asociaci6n  de  Escritores,  Arti^tas  e  IntC' 
lecftuales  del  Peru. 

The  Association  of  Venezuelan  Writers 
has  decorated  R.  Olivares  Figueroa  for  his 
book  of  poems,  Teona  de  la  niebla. 

The  In^ituto  de  las  Espanas  (435  W. 
117th  Street,  New  York)  announces  the 
publication  of  the  complete  works  of 
Garcia  Lorca  in  6  volumes,  at  $4  the  set. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Inter' American 
Relations,  edited  by  John  I.  B.  McCul' 
loch,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Inter' 
American  Quarterly.  The  editorial  office 
has  been  moved  from  Cambridge,  Mass., 
to  Washington,  D.  C. 

"If,  as  seems  likely,  faith  in  man's 
capacity  to  control  his  social  de^iny  in' 
creases  and  the  bonds  of  human  fellowship 
are  lengthened,  it  may  well  be  that  Mah 
raux's  novels  herald  the  beginnings  of  a 
heroic  literature.” — Haakon  M.  Cheva' 
lier,  in  The  Kenyon  Review. 

Writing  in  La  ReviAa  Hispdnica  Mg' 
dema  (January,  1939)  on  the  death  of 
Carlos  Reyles,  Jorge  Manach  is  of  the 
opinion  that  “when  intcreA  in  (Latin) 
American  literature  becomes  endowed 
with  a  sharper  perspective  and  vision  we 
shall  more  nearly  appreciate  the  universal 
qualities  in  the  work  of  this  powerful  Uru' 
guayan  noveli^.” 


BOOKS  IN  VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES 


(For  other  hoo}{s  m  Various  Languages,  see  **Head'Lmers**) 


•  LioncUo  Fiumi.  Ex'Voto  Antillais  en 
vingt'Six  langues.  Paris.  Les  ^itions 

dcs  Presses  Modemes.  1939.  34  pages. 
20  francs. — The  prose  poem,  Ex'Voto, 
from  the  well'known  coUedtion  Images  des 
Antilles,  is  an  apotheosis  of  a  beautiful 
Creole  moft  successfully  done  after  the 
manner  of  the  “Dolcc  ftil  nuovo”  of 
Dante’s  time.  For  her  the  colors  with 
which  to  describe  her  spiritual  charms 
are  woefully  lacking  on  the  painter’s 
palette.  These  he  can  only  approximate 
by  trying  as  be^  he  can  to  dip  his  brush 
into  his  own  emotions.  Once  finished  the 
pidture  will,  as  is  moA  fitting,  be  placed 
in  a  tabernacle  in  an  Antillean  environ- 
ment,  to  be  adored  in  the  silence  of  a 
tropical  night.  The  poem  has  had  the  un¬ 
usual  diAindtion  of  being  translated  into 
twenty-six  tongues  which  include  all  the 
official  European  languages  as  well  as 
Arab,  Armenian,  Japanese,  Korean,  Siam¬ 
ese  and  the  Creole  dialedt  of  the  Antilles. 
— Joseph  G.  FucHla.  Northwe^m  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  O.  Heidrich.  F^niha  o  ^dsl^u  (A  book 
about  Sweden).  Praha.  Cesko'slo- 

venski  Graficki  Unie.  1939.  176  pages. 
27  Ki. — A  former  member  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  diplomatic  service  has  brought 
together  here  an  appealing  coUedtion  of 
essays  on  his  impressions  of  seven  years 
of  Sweden.  He  takes  us  on  a  tour  through 
that  country,  Upping  here  and  there  in 
order  to  tell  us  about  some  hi^rical  or 
sociological  aspedts  of  Swedish  life.  His 
visit  with  Selma  Lagerlof  is  a  charmingly 
simple  and  intimate  discourse  on  her  career 
and  personality.  A  series  of  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures  and  maps  make  this  one  of  the  beA 
introdudtory  ^dies  of  Sweden,  a  worthy 
addition  to  a  growing  library  of  enthusia^ic 
reports  on  the  country  which  has  lately 
captured  the  imagination  of  the  world. — 
J.  S.  Rouce\.  Hofftra  College. 


•  F.  de  Pillecijn.  De  Soldat  Johan. 

AmAerdam.  Van  Kampen  6^  Zn. 

1939.  240  pages.  2.90  fl. — Pillecijn  is  one 
of  the  important  contemporary  Flemish 
prose  writers.  His  theme  is  the  druggie 
of  the  Flemish  peasants  againA  social 
inju^ice,  in  particular  again^  the  French 
lords  who  ruled  Flanders  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  does  not  dwell  on  individual 
charadters,  since  its  purpose  is  less  to 
describe  individuals  than  to  initiate  us 
into  an  atmosphere  and  an  epoch  in  which 
great  events  are  in  the  making. 

Soldier  Johan  is  the  son  of  a  peasant. 
He  has  spent  his  youth  on  the  soil.  But  the 
career  of  arms  has  enticed  him  away  from 
it.  In  time  he  comes  home,  rich  in  expe¬ 
rience.  And  the  soldier  becomes  a  peasant 
again.  But  he  is  henceforth  more  than  a 
docile  cultivator  of  the  soil.  His  life  as  a 
soldier  has  given  him  a  feeling  for  liberty 
and  juAice.  He  is  no  longer  able  to  endure 
the  guardianship  of  the  lords  and  the 
religious  orders.  He  lifts  his  hand  again^ 
the  fifteenth  century  “intere^.”  But  one 
man  can  do  little.  So  that  he  is  fain  to  go 
on  plowing  his  fields  till  the  peasants  are 
ripe  for  the  liberating  insurredtion. 

This  new  work  of  M.  Pillecijn’s  is  less 
rcnnantic  than  its  predecessors,  although 
“Sehnsucht”  remains  the  principal  motif. 
The  author  deals  with  values  which  are 
more  broadly  human.  His  soul  rises  to 
higher  reaches  than  in  his  psychological 
^ries.  The  peasant-soldier  Johan,  the 
prieA'Soldier  Pater  Bruno,  the  city  dweller- 
soldier  Lievin  are  very  well  traced  figures. 
This  novel  will  hold  a  high  place  in  the 
peasant  literature  of  these  la^  years. — 
Fr.  Closset.  University  of  Li^ge,  Belgium. 

•  R.  Priebsch  and  W.  E.  Ck>llinaon. 

The  German  Language.  New  York. 

Macmillan.  1938.  433  pages. — This  survey 
of  the  field  of  German  philology  represents 
many  years  of  that  type  of  patient  schol- 
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arly  effort  which  haa  for  its  goal  the  maxi' 
mum  amount  of  helpful  information  for 
the  ^niggling  ftudent.  When  our  philoh 
ogy  professors  in  German  departments 
begin  to  use  it  they  will  probably  find  that 
their  ftudents  get  more  out  of  the  learned 
hi^rical  grammars  of  Wilmanns,  Paul,  and 
Behagel.  Professors  Priebsch  and  Collin' 
son  feel  that  the  previously  “exiting 
introdudtions  in  English,  e.  g.,  that  by 
Kuno  Meyer  published  over  forty  years 
ago,  or  Kirk's  concise  historical  grammar, 
ftress  phonology  and  morphology  scxne' 
what  to  the  detriment  of  syntax  and 
vocabulary.  The  authors  have  therefore 
aimed  at  producing  a  conspedus  which 
should  embrace  all  the  more  important 
phenomena  observable  in  German.”  Some' 
thing  new  that  will  interest  professors  as 
well  as  indents  is  the  inclusion  of  a 
chapter  on  German  paleography. — H.  L.  K. 

•  Henry  Bosley  Woolf.  The  Old  Get' 
manic  Principles  of  ?iame'Giving. 
Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1939. 
xii  -|-  299  pages.  $4.00. — Genealogies  of 
longs,  as  recorded  in  early  chronicles, 
are  the  main  primary  sources  of  this  ^dy, 
which  represents  an  attempt  to  enumerate 
and  describe  in  detail  the  naming  habits 
of  the  early  Germanic  tribes.  By  way  of 
variety,  the  longed  single  chapter  deals 
with  Old  English  non'toyal  names.  The 
author's  predilection  for  Angli^ic  ^dies 
appears  in  the  faCt  that  almo&  two'thirds 
of  the  entire  space  is  spent  on  a  consideni' 
tion  of  English  sources  and  English  cu^ms 
of  naming.  To  be  sure,  Continental  Get' 
manic  sources  are  less  detailed  than  those 
of  England.  The  balance  of  the  treatment 
is  given  over  to  the  Scandinavians,  the 
Merovingians,  the  Goths,  the  Langobards, 
and  the  Burgundians,  with  “Some  Others” 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

This  book  is  purely  descriptive  in  that 
no  etymologies  or  “origins”  are  attempted. 
Dr.  Woolf  is  an  accurate  observer  and  his 
book  is  a  well'reasoned  analysis  and  re' 
view,  bol^^red  by  citations  to  chapter  and 
verse  in  every  in^ance.  Alliteration,  va' 
riation,  repetition,  the  compounded  and 
the  uncompounded  name,  the  difficult 
topic  of  the  hypocori^ic  name,  names 
given  to  women  and  those  inherited,  per' 
haps,  from  them,  with  detailed  marshalling 


of  facts  and  of  the  hypotheses  concerning 
them,  form  the  bulk  of  this  ^udy.  No 
^artling  new  faCts  are  brought  to  light  and 
there  are  no  impressive  final  conclusions. 
One  is  ftruck  with  the  extreme  variety 
of  Germanic  naming  customs  and  the 
impossibility  of  generalizing  on  a  grand 
scale;  a  specific  treatment,  as  here  illus' 
trated,  is  the  safe^  path.  The  author  does 
not  shy  at  pertinent  hi^rical  details  and 
is  fair  to  conflicting  points  of  view.  His 
^le  is  readable  and  appropriate.  He  has 
adopted,  he  says,  a  “normalized  spelling” 
for  Germanic  names;  this  fails  to  keep  him 
frcMn  inconsistency  in  the  spelling  of  Scan' 
dinavian  names,  to  which  error  he  is  led  by 
the  practice  of  citing  translated  sources. 
The  book  is  provided  with  an  index  of 
names  and  a  helpful,  if  not  searching, 
bibliography.  The  genealogical  tables  in 
which  the  work  abounds  are  suitable  for 
general  reference. — Eril{  Wahlgrcn.  Uni' 
versity  of  California  at  Ix)s  Angeles. 

•  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Finland,  by  the 
editorial  Staff  of  Soviet  Russia  Today, 

New  York.  1939.  64  pages. — This  pamph' 
let  by  a  group  openly  onnmitted  to  the 
policy  of  Soviet  Russia  presents  Russia's 
attitude  toward  the  war  she  is  waging 
again^  Finland,  and  should  be  read  before 
passing  final  sentence  on  her  policy.  Russia 
has  no  fear  of  an  invasion  by  Finland 
alone,  but  she  has  a  well'grounded  fear 
that  Finland  might  serve  as  base  of  attack 
by  one  of  the  We^em  democracies;  and 
with  the  Finnish  frontier  only  twenty 
miles  from  Leningrad,  it  is  not  unreason' 
able  that  she  should  endeavor  to  move  the 
frontier  back  some  twenty'five  miles,  giv' 
ing  Finland  as  compensation  a  larger  ^rip 
of  land,  inhabitated  by  a  population  ra' 
cially  related  to  the  Finns.  The  pamphlet 
quotes  several  prominent  Englishmen 
(G.  B.  Shaw,  H.  G.  Wells  and  the  Very 
Reverend  Hewlett  Johnson,  I>ean  of 
Canterbury)  who  affirm  that  Finland 
would  have  reached  a  satisfadory  agree' 
ment  with  Russia  had  she  not  been  encout' 
aged  to  resift  by  England  and  other  great 
powers.  But  it  does  not  explain  the 
barbarity  of  Russia's  attack. — Victor 
Sease.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  F.  A.  Kirkpatrick.  Latin  America.  A 
Brief  Hiftory.  New  York.  Macmillan. 
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1939.  456  pages.  $3.75. — The  author,  an 
emeritus  reader  in  Spanish  at  the  Univet' 
sity  of  Cambridge,  has  done  a  thoroughly 
competent  job  of  compressing  the  essential 
fads  of  the  political  development  of  the 
Hispanic  American  peoples  into  a  single 
volume.  It  is,  moreover,  a  thoroughly 
readable  volume,  and  not  without  con- 
siderable  insight  into  the  mechanics  of 
socio-political  change.  Occasionally,  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick’s  generalizations  are  too  broad, 
as,  for  example,  when  discussing  the  early 
phase  of  the  independence  movement,  he 
writes:  “The  landowning  Creole  aridocra- 
cy,  the  only  class  which  counted  in  a  poli¬ 
tical  sense,  desired  no  revolution.”  This  is 
true  only  in  the  sense  that  the  Creole 
aridocracy  did  not  wish  to  didurb  the 
feudal  social  and  economic  drudture  of 
Latin  America.  The  urge  for  independence 
from  Spain,  however,  was  deeprooted. 
Elsewhere  the  author  is  particularly  for¬ 
tunate  in  summing  up  an  episode  or  an  era, 
as,  for  example,  his  admirable  treatment 
of  Bolivar,  his  orderly  and  judicious  ac¬ 
count  of  the  pod-independence  chaos  and 
in  the  lad  chapter  his  sound,  though  un¬ 
flattering,  appreciation  of  Hispanic  Ameri¬ 
can  culture.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  failed  to  include  at  lead 
an  introdudtory  chapter  on  pre-Columbian 
hidory,  though  he  has  enhanced  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  his  book  by  bringing  it  up  to  the 
end  of  1936. — M.  H. 

•  Charles  Sears  Baldwin.  Renaissance 
Literary  Theory  and  Pradice.  Classi¬ 
cism  in  the  Rhetoric  and  Poetic  of  Italy, 
France,  and  England  1400-1600.  Edit^ 
with  Introdudion  by  Donald  Lemen 
Clark.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  251  pages.  $2.75. — A  learned  fac¬ 
tual  compilation  of  the  discovery  and 
editing  of  Latin  and  Greek  texts,  of  imita¬ 
tion  of  lyric,  prose,  dramatic  and  other 
literary  forms.  It  defends  the  right  to  speak 
of  a  Renaissance  period  because  of  certain 
sociological  diflferences  between  it  and  the 
earlier  attitude  toward  classical  literature. 
One  chapter  deals  with  poetics  and  liter¬ 
ary  criticism  of  the  Renaissance,  based  on 
the  didindtion  between  a  classical,  Arido- 
telian  “Rhetoric”  which  aims  at  enhancing 
the  subjed  and  a  Sophidic  rhetoric  which 
aims  at  enhancing  the  speaker.  It  brings  out 


the  irony  of  hidory,  which  consids  in  this, 
that  the  same  humanids  who  thought  to 
resurred  Latin  as  perennial  and  “pure” 
(that  is  Ciceronian)  language,  really  has- 
tered  the  decline  of  Latin,  because  the  me¬ 
dieval  use  of  Latin  was  that  of  a  living 
language. — G.  M. 

•  Alice  Huntington  Bushee.  Three  Cen¬ 
turies  of  Tirso  de  Molina,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press, 

1939.  Ill  pages.  $2.00. — This  is  didindly 
a  work  of  research  and  erudition,  of  special 
intered  to  dudents  of  Spanish  literature 
and  drama.  It  barely  touches  on  the  drange 
career  of  the  monk  who,  under  the  alias 
“Tirso  de  Molina”  wrote  some  fifty  come¬ 
dies  which  entitle  him  to  rank  with  Lope 
de  Vega  and  Calderon  and  who  was  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  write 
for  the  dage  during  the  lad  twenty  years 
of  his  life.  For  a  century  after  his  death  in 
1648  he  was  almod  forgotten,  though  his 
plays  were  often  adted,  chiefly  in  adapta¬ 
tions  and  under  changed  names.  Since  the 
appearance  in  1736  of  36  of  his  plays  in 
the  “Guzman  Edition”  his  reputation  has 
condantly  increased  and  his  plays  have 
been  republished,  adapted,  aded,  trans¬ 
lated  and  critically  dudied  in  many  coun¬ 
tries.  Professor  Bushee  discusses  and  lids 
all  known  editions  of  the  plays  with  datis- 
tics  of  their  dage  hidory,  also  all  impor¬ 
tant  critical  works  about  them  and  ftieir 
author.  Is  she  wise  to  quote  always  dired- 
ly  from  the  original?  Not  everyone  inter- 
eded  in  this  subjed  can  be  expeded  to 
read  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian 
with  ease. — Marian  P.  Whitney.  New 
Haven. 

•  Albert  Guerard.  Preface  to  World 
Literature.  New  York.  Henry  Holt. 

1940.  536  pages.  $3.50. — ^This  book  was 
the  theme  of  the  lead  article  in  our  Spring 
number,  but  we  felt  that  a  note  of  specific 
information  was  needed  in  addition.  As  its 
title  implies,  it  is  an  introdudory  text¬ 
book,  with  almod  quaintly  conscientious 
chapter  summaries,  with  careful  appendixes 
including  bibliographies,  a  glossary,  and 
numerous  reading  lids,  these  lad  largely 
quoted  from  other  authorities  but  made 
tfre  author’s  own  contribution  by  the  in¬ 
dependent  if  cautious  evaluations,  supple- 
mentings,  qualifications — and  some  of 
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these  parentheses  are  the  keened  and  moft  for  taxing  him  with  ignoiance  and  inso 

illuminating  items  in  the  whole  shrewd  lence)  for  a  long  time  repelled  the  Get' 

volume.  An  introdu(ftory  text'book,  it  mans,  but  his  basic  shrewdness,  kindliness 

purports  to  be  and  is;  but  Solomon  him'  and  democratic  spirit  won  them  in  time, 

self  and  the  thickeft'spedtacled  of  German  especially  during  the  repubb'can  period, 

critics  could  read  it  with  pro6t.  It  is  safe  when  Wilhelm  the  Seoxid  had  ceased  from 

to  say  that  there  has  rarely  been  a  text'  troubling  and  Adolf  the  Firft  was  ftill 

book  so  “urbanely  wise” — we  are  quoting  below  the  horiaon. — The  book  is  carefully 

from  the  jacket,  which  is  one  of  the  dcme  and  has  a  great  deal  of  usable  infbrma' 

few  “urbanely  wise”  jackets  we  have  ever  tion.  But  it  is  too  bad  that  as  amusing  a 

seen,  entirely  worthy  to  encase  this  learned  fellow  as  Mark  Twain  should  be  presented 

and  fascinating  work.  Professor  Gu^rard  so  humorlessly. — R.  T.  H. 

is  the  moA  thou^tfiil  of  the  phrase'  «  i  r. 

makers  and  the  moft  pungent  of  the  hi^y  *  Henry  Ten  Ecyk  Perry.  MaSt^s  of 

literate.  He  is  too  subtle  and  too  impartial  Drarrmtic  Comedy  and  Socwl 

ever  to  draw  an  enormous  audience.  Vox  Cambndge.  Harvard  University 

Populi,  he  remarks  in  this  book,  “has  only  pages.  $4.W.  Professor 

two  words  at  its  command:  Tes  and  No.”  ^Us  ^ 

It  may  be  that  he  himself  uses  those  two  Introdudtion,  that  “Uughter  is  one 

monJyllables  too  sparingly.— R.  T.  H.  mankind’s  mo^  precious  and  elusive 

possessions  and  that  it  sometimes  seems 
•  Edgar  H.  Hemminghaus.  Marl^Twain  to  afford  the  only  hope  of  e^blishing  a 
m  Genruiny.  New  York.  Columbia  common  ground  between  classes  and  na' 
University  Press.  1939.  179  pages.  $2.25.  tions.”  The  aim  of  this  book  is  “to  draw 
— Like  fifty  per  cent  of  the  neatly  phrased  together  the  social  experience  of  the  pa^ 

titles,  this  one  is  ambiguous.  The  book  is  a  as  expressed  by  the  great  comic  drama' 
prim  and  cautious  ftudy  (presumably  a  ti^”  and  to  help  us  “to  look  at  social 
Doctor’s  dissertation)  of  the  fortunes  of  hitory  through  the  eyes  of  the  comic 
Mark  Twain’s  writings  in  Germany  from  muse.”  This  he  does  by  devoting  each  of 
about  1875,  when  the  Germans  began  his  ten  chapters  to  “the  preeminent  con' 
translating  them  and  Tauchnite  began  to  tributiai  of  a  different  nation.”  His  method 
print  them  in  the  original.  Dr.  Hemming'  is  to  choose  from  each  the  greater  rnmiV 
haus  has  coUectod  a  large  amount  of  bibli'  dramatic  “fron  the  Endpoint  both  of 
ographical  data,  and  has  read  an  enormous  social  criticism  and  ae^etic  form”  and 
number  of  German  book  reviews  and  criti'  to  make  a  careful  and  detailed  analysis 
cal  essays,  moA  of  them  of  little  impor'  of  his  complete  dramatic  produdtion,  with 
tance.  For  real  information  and  responsible  special  emphasis  on  the  social  evils  he 
and  helpful  judgments  he  has  fallen  back  attacks  and  the  comic  situations  and  char' 
largely  on  Archibald  Henderson  (treated  actors  through  which  this  is  accomplished, 

here,  apparently,  because  his  Mark  Twain  Professor  Perry  does  not  attempt  to  note 

ftudies  have  been  translated  into  Gierman),  “dexterous  turns  of  phrase  or  sparkling 

C.  Alphemso  Smith  (who  lectored  on  dialogue,”  feeling  wisely  the  impossibility 

Mark  Twain  in  1910  and  191 1  at  the  Uni'  of  so  doing  with  the  mass  of  material  whici 

versity  of  Berlin),  and  Friedrich  Schonc'  he  has  to  cover.  He  generally  mentiems 

mann  (who  is  a  German,  it  is  true,  but  who  briefly  the  lesser  cromic  dramatic  of  the 

lived  in  this  ccxintry  and  taught  at  Harvard  country  and  period  in  que^ion.  In  rhi«  way 

University  for  years).  More  intere^ing  he  has  covered,  with  surprising  cdirono' 

than  the  trivial  and  often  contradictory  logical  continuity,  the  field  of  comic  drama 

opinions  of  a  «Ting  of  German  book'  fr^  Ari^ophanes,  “the  father  of  dramat' 

reviewers  are  the  fects  as  to  Mark  Twain’s  ic  comedy,”  to  Bernard  Shaw,  whom  he 

reception  by  German  readers.  Dr.  Hem'  has  chosen  as  representative  of  “The 

minghaus  finds  that  more  than  a  million  Modem  Period.”  Only  the  centuries 

of  his  books  have  been  sold  in  Germany,  between  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 

His  grotesque,  eccentric  and  often  vulgar  the  Renaissance  are  passed  over  as  having 
humor  (Eduard  Engel  had  some  reason  produced  “no  superlative  bcxly  of  dramatic 
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comedy."  Of  the  great  comic  dramatic  of  touched  by  the  pathos.  These  suffering 


the  world  he  has  omitted  only  one.  Shake' 
speare,  feeling  that  his  comedy  is  "almoft 
as  many'sided  and  complicated  as  human 
life";  that  "it  is  a  thing  apart  .  .  .  and 
should  be  so  treated." 

This  is  a  simulating  book  on  a  rather 
unusual  theme  and  will  prove  a  moS  val' 
uable  guide  to  Sudents  both  of  the  drama 
and  of  social  hiSory.  The  full  bibliog' 
raphies  appended  make  easy  the  closer 
Sudy  of  the  plays  mentioned  and  of  critical 
works  ccmceming  them  and  their  authors, 
as  well  as  of  theories  of  comedy  and  of 
dramatic  technique.  Some  readers  will 
regret  that  foreign  plays  are  liSed  only  in 
English  translation  and  of  foreign  critical 
works  only  such  as  can  be  had  in  English. — 
Marian  P.  Whitney.  New  Haven. 

•  Georg  Kaiser.  Verd.  New  York. 

Alliance  Book  Corporation  (Long' 
mans.  Green).  1939.  276  pages.  $2.50. — 
The  ExpressioniS  dramatis  Georg  Kaiser, 
bom  in  1878,  was  one  of  the  moS  severely 
anticized  and  brilliantly  successful  of  Get' 
man  playwrights  in  the  period  juS  before 
and  juS  after  the  Great  War.  Kaiser  him' 
self  or  some  critic  called  them  “Denk' 
spiele,"  and  though  it  was  probably  the 
ingenuity  of  their  plots  and  the  frequency 
of  surprise  effedts  that  put  them  across 
with  the  general  public,  they  usually  sug' 
geSed  profound  problems  and  drew  from 
the  tragically  bewildered  charadters  Srange 
cries  that  are  worth  pondering  (Von  mor' 
gem  b«  Mittemacht,  Die  Koralle,  Gas). 
They  were  loose  in  motivation,  abrupt 
and  erratic,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Kaiser  was  an  important  dramatis. 
Whether  he  can  be  an  important  noveliS 
is  another  queSion.  Vera  is  juS  like  the 
plays.  Short,  jerky  sentences,  one  or  two 
to  a  paragraph.  Four  or  five  completely 
separate  scenes — the  battle  of  Tannenberg 
(unfortunately  spelled  “Tannenburg");  a 
desolate  German  farm  with  the  wretched 
ftrmer  gone  to  war  and  the  protagoniS, 
a  young  Russian  officer  in  German  captiv' 
ity,  told  off  to  keep  the  farm  going  in  the 
peasant's  absence;  Paris;  a  villa  in  Sicily. 
Crises,  with  the  transitions  left  moSly  to 
the  reader's  imagination.  Drama  galore, 
high  tragedy,  blood,  agony,  terror.  But 
the  reader  is  not  shocked  by  the  horror  or 


creatures,  beating  their  brains  out  againft 
the  standardized  Georg  Kaiser  wall,  are 
not  real  hke  Jean  Valjean  or  Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles.  They  are  more  like  Hamlet, 
a  little  more  shadowy  Still,  and  even  more 
puzzling.  We  don't  quite  know  what  to 
make  of  this  high'minded  Russian  ariAO' 
crat  who  leaves  his  young  bride  to  fight  the 
Germans,  who  changes  clothes  and  papers 
with  a  dead  Russian  soldier  to  escape 
death  or  surrender  in  his  own  person,  who 
lives  shamefully  with  a  German  country' 
woman,  who  allows  an  old  Paris  reStaura' 
teur  bereaved  of  his  two  sons  to  marry  him 
to  his  daughter,  who  deserts  his  new 
funily,  driving  his  French  wife  to  suicide 
and  his  ftther'in'law  into  insanity,  and 
who,  discovering  that  his  firft  wife  is  ^ill 
alive  and  a  widow  for  the  second  time, 
writes  her  this  Dantesque  novel  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  and  takes  the  next  boat 
for  Death  Eternal.  But  there  is  power  and 
truth  in  such  phrases  as:  "Every  life  is  a 
fearful  thing:  to  anyone  who  thinks  and 
feels,  life's  futile  tortures  are  unfbrget' 
table.  .  .  ."  A  much  profbunder  book  than 
the  publisher  seems  willing  to  admit. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Antal  Mar6k.  Mai  Dundntuli  Liril(U' 
sol{  (Contemporary  Transdanubian 
Lyrici^).  Szombathely  (Hungary).  Vasi 
Szemle.  1939.  100  pages. — Antal  Marik's 
book  is  a  convincing  and  timely  collection 
of  essays  dealing  with  Hungarian  poetic 
regionalism.  Mar^k  discusses  forty-one 
poets.  Some  of  them,  like  Mihily  Babits, 
Gyula  Illy^  or  Sandor  Weores,  have  out' 
grown  the  limits  of  regionalism,  and  play 
an  important  part  in  Hungarian  literature 
in  general.  Some  of  them,  while  ju^ly 
included  in  the  group  of  Transdanubian 
regionali^  (it  should  suffice  to  mention 
the  names  of  Ferenc  Jankovich,  Lajos  Har' 
sanyi,  lAvin  Lendvai,  Ago^ton  Pavel,  Gyu' 
la  Taldts,  Nindor  Virkonyi),  are  universal 
in  spite  of  their  regionali^ic  atmosphere. 
An  intere^ing  charadteri^ic  of  many  of 
these  poets  is  their  religious  “Weltan' 
schauung."  It  is  predominantly  Catholic. 
Mar^k  has  realized  a  useful  task  in  writing 
these  short  essays,  thus  sugge^ing  the 
unity  of  a  regionali^ic  creative  spirit  in 
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Hungary.  —  Joseph  Remmyi.  Western 
Reserve  University. 

•  Mihily  F5tdi.  Menell(ul6l^  (Escape) 
BudapeA.  Athenaeum.  1939.  500 

pages. — Foldi  is  a  psychological  noveliA, 
at  times  almoA  a  psychological  vivisec' 
tionift.  But  he  is  aware  also  of  meta' 
physical  responsibilities,  of  a  need  of 
values  which  transcend  the  empirical.  The 
hero  of  his  new  novel,  a  banker,  fails  as  a 
wealthy  man,  and  as  a  human  being. 
There  arc  noteworthy  traits  in  him,  at  the 
same  time  traits  of  selfishness.  Finally  he 
finds  refuge  in  an  “invisible  spot”  with 
the  daughter  of  an  employee  who  has  com' 
mitted  suicide.  In  the  hone^  of  these 
surroundings  he  comes  to  know  happiness. 

Foldi's  power  of  charaefterization  and 
atmospheric  sugge^iveness  is  undeniable. 
The  novel  holds  one's  attention,  and 
sometimes  the  Aory  grows  so  tense  that 
the  reader  seems  to  be  in  the  presence  of 
actual  experiences.  —  Joseph  Remenyi. 
We^m  Reserve  University. 

•  Aladar  Schopflin.  V ihar  az  AJfyanum' 
ban  (Storm  in  the  Aquarium).  Buda' 

pe^.  Franklin  Tarsulat.  1939. 200  pages. — 
A  ^ry  by  a  writer  whose  mental  maturity 
is  in  sad  contra^  to  the  irresponsibility  of 
poA'war  Europe.  Schopflin  is  a  sober  novel' 
ift.  His  new  ^ry  portrays  the  vacation  of 
an  intelligent  joumali^  spent  in  a  boarding' 
house  near  Budape^.  The  individuab  who 
live  there,  the  proprietress  and  her  bos' 
band,  one  of  the  gue^,  a  weary  but  cul' 
tured  old  gentleman  who  seems  to  symbol' 
ize  prewar  noblesse  oblige,  are  described 
and  revealed  with  penetrating  insight. 
Schopflin,  the  critic,  knows  how  to  be  a 
noveli^  without  losing  hb  critical  sensi' 
tiveness  and  conArudtive  irony. — Joseph 
Remenyi.  We^em  Reserve  University. 

•  Einar  Haugen.  ?{orsl{  i  America. 
Oslo.  J.  W.  Cappelens.  1939.  123 

pages. — Thb  work  b  one  of  the  mebt 
significant  Judies  of  its  kind.  Professor 
Haugen's  book  b  di^inguished  by  a  thor' 
oughly  adequate  treatment  of  sources  and 
an  essential  unity  of  theme,  qualities  which 
are  lacking  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
literature  dealing  with  foreign  cultures  in 
America.  The  six  essays  in  the  book, 
originally  delivered  as  leeftures  at  the  Uni' 


versity  of  Oslo  in  the  fall  of  1938,  are 
written  in  an  easy  conversational  tone 
that  sacrifices  nothing  of  scholarly  exad' 
ness. 

The  fir*  essay  defines  the  general  char' 
aAer  of  the  nineteenth  century  Norwegian 
emigration  and  serves  as  a  background  for 
the  following  five,  which  deal  with  Not' 
wegbn' American  culture  as  reflected  in 
the  spoken  and  written  bnguage.  The 
second  and  third  essays,  BondemSl  og  byg' 
defolf{  and  Fra  bygdemil  til  verdenssprog, 
are  recapitubtions  of  previous  work  done 
by  Professor  Haugen  with  a  more  detailed 
linguiAic  approach.  i  nybygden 

b  an  important  contribution  to  American 
onoma^ics.  It  b  not  only  the  firA  publbhed 
material  on  Norwegian'American  names, 
but  it  may  also  serve  as  a  model  for  similar 
work  by  ^udents  of  other  foreign  cultures 
in  North  America.  The  laA  two  essays, 
Sl(rift  og  tale  and  DiJ^;tende  trang,  offer  an 
excellent  introdudtion  to  the  ^dy  of 
Norwegian  publication  in  thb  country. 
Appended  to  the  work  are  five  brief 
specimens  of  Norwegian'American  db' 
leefts.  There  are  no  basic  bibliographies,  but 
there  is  sufficient  documentation  to  serve 
as  a  ^rting  point  for  inve&igation  of  many 
other  problems  sugge^ed  by  the  book. — 
Lawrence  Thompson.  The  University  of 
Michigan. 

•  Jens  Schive  and  Hans  Olav.  Med 
Kronprinsparet  —  for  }^orge!  Oslo. 
Aschehoug.  1939.  327  pages. — A  day  by 
day  journal  of  the  tour  of  Crown  Prince 
Olav  and  Crown  Princess  Martha  in  thb 
country  la^  summer.  Jens  Schive,  Oslo 
newspaperman,  and  Hans  Olav,  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  }^ordisl{  Tidende,  were  the 
officbl  press  agents  for  the  royal  pair.  In 
a  breezy  joumali^ic  ^le  they  have  created 
an  intimate  piefture  of  Norwegian  royalty 
and  the  hearty  reception  they  received 
from  coa^  to  coa^.  lUu^rated  by  excellent 
photographs,  the  book  gives  a  superficbl 
but  authentic  cross  seAion  of  American 
life  as  it  was  presented  to  the  visitors. 
Mo^  intere^ing  from  an  American  ^tand' 
point  b  the  account  of  the  enthusiastic 
reception  of  the  royal  couple  in  the  we^m 
^tes  heavily  populated  by  Scandina' 
vians. — Lawrence  Thompson.  The  Univer' 
sity  of  Michigan. 
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•  Antonio  Barata.  Hiitorias  de  Bichos.  the  girl  loves  the  Brazilian,  her  parents  not 


— Selma  Simeh  de  Campos.  O  Meu 
livro. — Kurt  Gregorius.  Os  Bichos  da 
Africa. — Erico  Verissimo.  Outra  vez  os  3 
porquinhos.  —  O  Urso'com'vtusica'na'bar' 
riga. — A  Vida  do  clef  ante  Basilio.  Porto 
Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1938.  4$000 
each. — The  Brazilian  book  trade  seems  to 
carry  on  a  perpetual  Children’s  Book  Week, 
with  some  of  the  country's  leading  authors 
contributing  to  the  amusement  or  edifica^ 
tion  of  the  young.  Of  this  group,  Senhora 
de  Campos'  book  is  a  primer  in  which 
groups  of  related  words  and  sentences  are 
presented  in  graded  lessons;  Os  Bichos  de 
Africa  is  a  lively  piciture  book;  and  the  re^ 
are  animal  Tories.  Barata's  book  of  short 
tales  has  a  tone  somewhat  like  the  folk 
^ries  of  the  Little  Red  Hen  and  the  like. 
Verissimo's  books  are  clever  caricatures' 
on  a  small  scale,  of  the  procedure  used  in 
writing  somewhat  ^uffy  grown-up  books 
— with  a  result  that  is  anything  but  ^tuflFy. 
The  three  little  pigs  return  in  an  adventure 
to  Backward-Land;  the  Bear-with-Music- 
in-his-Tummy  disports  himself  in  a  Walt 
Disney  fore^;  and  Basil  the  Elephant,  like 
Ferdinand  the  Bull,  takes  life  philosophi¬ 
cally  and  is  loved  by  everyone.  Senhor  Ve- 
rissimo's  humor  is  of  a  type  which  appeals 
to  both  children  and  their  elders — but  for 
different  reasons. — Olive  Hawes.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Vianna  Moog.  Um  rio  imita  0  Reno. 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 
1939.  269  pages.  8$000. — ^The  problem  of 
race  is  a  knotty  one  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  In  Brazil  it  assumes  an  almoA 
unique  character.  Intermarriage  between 
whites  and  colored  races  has  produced  a 
highly  composite  population.  Lately  the 
influx  of  Europeans  and  Japanese  has  com¬ 
plicated  the  situation.  TTiis  book  wre^les 
with  the  problem  of  German  penetration 
by  means  of  e^blishing  centers  of  Ger¬ 
manic  culture  with  the  objeAive  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  international  plans  of  Hitler. 
The  author  views  this  menace  with  alarm. 
A  Brazilian  engineer  comes  to  Blumental, 
one  of  these  German  colonies,  to  in^ll  a 
modem  water  sy^em  to  prevent  typhoid, 
and  other  diseases,  which  are  prevalent. 
He  aspires  to  the  hand  of  a  German  girl 
of  influential  family.  Ignoring  the  fadt  that 


only  rejedl  him  as  a  suitor  on  the  grounds 
that  he  is  not  Nordic,  but  cause  him  to 
lose  his  job  and  leave  town.  Then  the  girl 
falls  ill  with  typhoid  and  the  parents  too 
late  realize  that  she  is  a  vidtim  of  their 
prejudice.  A  nephew  arrives  from  Berlin, 
who  they  believe  bears  in^rudtions  from 
Hitler  for  the  guidance  of  the  colony.  But 
he  proves  to  be  an  exile  and  denounces 
Hitler  and  all  his  works.  Persuaded  by  him, 
the  whole  family  at  la^t  renounce  allegiance 
to  the  Fuhrer  and  become  real  Brazilians 
and  good  citizens  of  the  Republic.  This 
readable  novel  reveab  a  growing  uneasi¬ 
ness  among  Brazilians  concerning  sub¬ 
versive  influences  in  their  country. — Cal' 
vert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Reynaldo  Moura.  J^oite  de  chuva  em 

Setembro.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do 

Globo.  1939.  232  pages. — The  author  is  a 
poet  and  his  prose  does  not  belie  this  frdt. 
This  book  is  a  colledtion  of  three  short 
novels.  In  all,  the  heroes  are  literary  men, 
sometimes  poets.  There  is  much  local  color, 
and  the  scene  is  typically  Brazilian.  The 
influence  of  the  Japanese  immigrants  in 
art  and  in  commerce  in  the  vicinity  of 
Porto  Alegre  is  emphasized,  and  favor¬ 
ably.  Throughout  the  book  runs  a  vein  of 
pessimism,  bom  of  the  dread  of  some 
my^erious  evil  which  cannot  be  defined, 
but  which  nevertheless  makes  itself  seem 
only  too  real.  Charadters  such  as  a  none- 
too-well  balanced  scienti^,  who  seeks  to 
make  an  airship  of  perpetual  flight,  drawing 
its  energy  from  the  clouds,  and  a  platonic 
lover  wlx)  sees  his  adored  wither  away 
under  the  cruel  treatment  of  a  husband 
totally  unworthy  of  her,  are  two  of  the 
themes  treated.  There  are  passages  of  real 
beauty  and  some  originality  in  this  book, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  trace  a  coherent  plot 
in  any  of  the  ^ries. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Aurelio  Pinheiro.  Em  Busca  de  Ou.ro. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  S.  A.  A  Noite.  1938. 

257  pages.  6$000. — Search  for  gold  takes 
Luiz  Negreiros  and  Jos6  Belmonte  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Aripuana,  on  the  Madeira 
River,  following  a  clue  from  an  Indian. 
Adventures,  and  difficulties  by  land  and 
sea,  are  climaxed  by  their  discovery  that 
the  glittering  material  is  cmly  yellow  duft. 
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Their  only  reward  is  the  discovery  of 
rubber'producing  plants. 

The  plot  is  weak:  Indian  words  are  so 
numerous  that  the  reader  feels  he,  too,  has 
been  loft  in  the  Amazonian  jungles. — 
Daniel  da  Cruz.  Miami  University. 

•  Waldemar  ^lapiro.  Russian'English 
English'Russian  Pocl^n  Di^ionary. 

New  York.  F.  S.  Crofts  ^  Co.  1939.  384 
pages. — A  handy  attractive  dictionary 
containing  some  11,000  words  in  R.'E.  and 
some  12,000  words  in  E.'R.,  giving  as  a  rule 
(Xily  one,  the  main,  meaning  for  each  word 
and  no  idiomatic  expressions  whatscDever. 
Although  thus  limited  in  scope  it  should 
serve  the  general  needs  of  ftudents  and 
travelers  well.  The  book  is  printed  in 
Londcxi,  has  excellent  paper  and  unusually 
clear  print.  In  an  appendix  there  is  added  a 
R.'E.  and  E.'R.  lift  of  some  200  geographic' 
al  names.  There  is  a  real  need  for  such  a 
pocket  dictionary,  especially  since  it  takes 
into  consideratKXi  the  mcxlifications  intro' 
duced  into  Russian  orthography  since 
1917- — /.  Malthaner.  University  of  Okk' 
homa. 

•  U.  S.  S.  R.  Moskva.  Published  by  the 
Scientific  Inftitute  of  Pictorial  Sta' 

tiftics.  1939. — This  handsomely  printed 
and  illuftrated  album  furnishes  full  ftatis* 
tical  infbrmaticm  on  the  Soviet  ftate  or' 
ganization,  eccmomic  conftruction,  web 
hrc  and  culture,  the  pcssition  of  women, 
and  on  the  city  of  Moscow.  Inft^d  of 
being  dry,  the  ftatiftics  flow  into  your 
mind  like  music,  owing  to  the  magnificent 
typography,  the  luscious  colors,  and  the 
graphic  cdiarts,  maps,  and  diagrams. — 
A.  fC. 

•  S.  N.  Durylin.  MaStera  sovetsl^pvo 
teatra  v  p'esal^h  A.  Oftrovsl^pw. 

Moskva.  Komitet  po  cielam  iskusftva. 
1939.  180  pages.  10  rubles. — The  Soviet 
theatre  is  ftill  dependent  for  its  repertory 
on  earlier  Russian  and  foreign  play' 
wrights.  Among  these,  Oftrovsky  is  ever 
popular.  S.  N.  Ehirylin  presents  here  some 
Oftrovsky  performers  on  the  Soviet  ftage, 
but  he  limits  himself  to  twenty'nine  roles 
in  twelve  plays,  performed  by  twenty'two 
actors  in  four  Moscow  theatres  during 
1936'1937.  Vadim  Rudnev  has  embel' 
lished  the  text  with  delightful  pen  sketches 


of  the  ac^rs.  The  book  is  a  valuable  album 
for  lovers  of  the  ftage,  and  for  Oftrovsky 
devotees  in  particular. — A.  fC. 

•  Pisma  A.  P.  Chel^hovu  evo  hrata  A]e\' 
sandra  Chelfjujva  (Letters  to  Anton 

Chekhov  from  his  brother  Alexander). 
Moskva.  Gos'soc'econ'izdat.  1939.  22 

rubles. — Alexander  Chekhov  was  five 
years  older  than  his  celebrated  brother, 
Anton,  and  he  survived  him  by  nine  years. 
Like  his  brother,  Alexander  was  interefted 
in  science,  and  like  him  he  was  endowed 
with  literary  talent,  but  he  sank  into 
journalism,  and  led  the  miserable  exiftence 
of  a  hack.  Weakness  for  liquor  was  one  of 
the  reasons  for  his  literary  vegetation.  His 
letters  to  Anton  are  valuable  in  the  light 
they  shed  on  the  Chekhov  family  and 
their  interrelatkms.  The  volume  is  ably 
edited,  and  supplied  with  illuminating 
notes. — A.  K. 

•  B.  A.  Byalik.  Corley  v  bor'be  s  teatraV' 
noy  reai^yey.  Leningrad'Moskva. 

Iskusft:vo.  1938.  190  pages.  6.25  rubles. — 
The  author  has  carefully  ftudied  Gorky’s 
writings  and  letters,  and  out  of  them  he 
has  essayed  to  conftrueft  a  consiftent  atti' 
tude  toward  the  theatre.  While  it  is  a 
somewhat  hazardous  undertaking,  it  is 
academically  juftifiable  (I  may  suggeft  the 
subject  to  one  of  our  Ph.D.  candidates). 
In  any  event,  Byalik  has  put  together  in' 
terefting  material,  including  some  hitherto 
unpublished  letters  and  personal  teftimony 
of  Gorky's  intimate  assexiates.  Gorky  was 
no  doctrinaire;  his  broad  flexibility  vexed 
many  of  his  partisan  friends,  including 
Lenin.  Toward  the  close  of  his  days, 
Gorky  found  “Socialift  Realism”  a  con' 
venient  platform  for  his  views  on  art.  This 
label  suited  neatly  (jorky's  conception  of 
realism  as  an  interpretation  of  life  through 
the  prism  of  an  artift  who  is  wide  awake 
and  conscious  of  social  values  and  relation' 
ships.  Gorky's  opposition  to  naturalism  as 
much  as  to  formalism  is  aptly  illuftrated 
by  his  utterances  cited  by  Byalik. — A.  K. 

•  M.  M.  Morozov.  Madiera  teatra  v 
obraza}{h  She\sptra.  Leningrad.  Vse' 

rossiyskoye  Teatral’noye  Obshcheftvo. 
1939.  187  pages  and  42  illuftrations.  12 
rubles. — Professor  Morozov  is  editing  a 
series  of  publicaticxis  (xi  ^lakespeare  per' 
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fbrmances,  another  indication  of  the  grow'  try  to  Scandinavia  in  the  eighties,  it  made 


ing  Shakespeare  vogue  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
This  book  ccxitains  brief  appraisals  of  the 
playwright  by  famous  critics,  from  Ben 
Jonson  to  Pushkin  and  Lunacharsky. 
These  are  followed  by  reprcxlucflions  of 
celebrated  Shakespearean  ad»rs,  with 
short  articles  about  each  one  of  them. 
We  find  here  such  contemporaries  of 
Shakespeare  as  Burbage  and  Betterton, 
and  later  performers,  from  David  Garrick, 
the  Campbells,  Sarah  Siddons,  Edmund 
Kean,  to  Ellen  Terry  and  Beerbohm  Tree. 
Non'English  adtors  are  represented  quite 
generously,  from  Friedrich  Ludwig  Schro- 
dcr,  Frangois  Joseph  Talma,  the  American 
Negro  Ira  Oldridge,  Edwin  B<x)th,  Eme^ 
Rossi,  Aselaida  Ri^ri,  Salvini,  to  Joseph 
Keinz  and  Eleanora  Duse.  Russians,  of 
course,  figure  prominently,  from  the  begin' 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  our  own 
day. — A.  K. 

•  E^r  Stihlberg.  Mathilda  Wredes  T es' 
tamente.  Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1939. 
440  pages.  9.50  crowns. — When  future 
hi^rians  write  about  Finland  in  the 
twentieth  century,  the  li^  of  heroes  will 
include  not  only  the  gallant  warriors  of 
1919  and  1939  but  also  those  who  were 
preparing  their  country  for  future  democ' 
racy  when  it  was  *ill  under  the  yoke  of 
Imperial  Russia.  Not  the  lea^  of  the  latter 
was  Mathilda  Wrede,  a  little  patrician 
lady  of  Vasa,  who  spent  almoA  thirty  years 
of  her  life  before  the  fir^  Great  War  visit' 
ing  penitentiaries  and  giving  spiritual  and 
material  aid  to  the  prisoners.  In  1913  she 
was  ordered  by  Russian  authorities  to 
cease  her  work,  but  again  after  1919 
the  new  Finnish  government  requested  her 
to  continue  her  activity.  E^r  Stlhlberg's 
biography  docs  not  tell  the  whole  *ory  of 
Mathdda  Wrcdc’s  life,  but  only  her  child' 
hood  in  Vasa  and  the  fir^  decade  of  her 
work  among  the  prisoners.  Yet  this  is 
quite  sufficient.  The  young  girl’s  early 
environment  in  Vasa  is  carefully  described 
with  a  view  to  its  pertinence  for  her  life’s 
task.  It  was  a  typical  Finnish  Swedish 
patrician  family,  more  like  patriarchs  than 
landlords  in  their  relations  to  the  people, 
profound  in  their  devotion  to  the  Luther' 
an  Church.  When  the  evangelical  work  of 
Dwight  L.  Moody  spread  from  this  coun' 


a  deep  impression  on  twenty'year  old 
Mathilda  Wrede  and  opened  her  eyes  to 
the  possibility  of  helping  prisoners  to  a 
better  life.  The  biographer  describes  this 
change  in  the  young  woman  and  the  begin' 
ning  of  her  work  in  an  objedtivc  but 
intimately  personal  Ayle.  —  Lawrence 
Thompson.  The  University  of  Michigan. 

•  O.  I.  Bilesky.  Kobzar  Tarasa  Sheiy 
chenl^a.  Derzawne  Literatume  Wy 

dawnyStwo.  Kiev,  Ukraine.  Privately 
printed.  1939.  752  pages.  $3.50. — What 
Ukrainian  does  not  love  that  poet  by  the 
grace  of  God,  Taras  Shevchenko?  Of 
humble  peasant  origin  (his  dates  were 
1814'1861),  he  became  a  prince  in  the 
realm  of  literature.  He  showed  humanity 
new  paths  to  liberty,  and  did  more  than 
armies  toward  freeing  his  people.  Fate 
spared  him  no  suffering,  but  nothing  could 
turn  the  pure  gold  of  his  soul  to  ru^  his 
bve  of  humanity  to  hatred,  or  his  truA 
in  God  to  despair.  His  widespread  fame 
came  only  after  his  death,  but  today  mil' 
lions  of  readers  of  all  climes  and  races  find 
delight  in  his  verses.  There  are  not  many 
poems  in  other  languages  which  will  come 
over  into  English  so  naturally  that  they 
Aill  hold  the  reader  spellbound.  But  almoA 
all  Levchenko’s  writing  was  done  with 
such  fervor,  such  human  under^anding, 
and  voices  such  universal  emotion,  that  it 
is  beautiful  and  moving  even  in  transbtion. 
There  is  ^ill  charm  and  power  in  such 
Lanzas  as: 

Dig  my  grave  and  raise  my  barrow 
By  the  Dnieper'side 
In  my  fair  Ul(rainian  homc'land. 
Beauteous  land  and  wide, 

I  will  lie  and  watch  the  cornfields, 
LiHen  through  the  years 
To  the  river  voices  roaring. 

Roaring  in  my  ears.  .  .  . 

— Harry  Geo.  Sl^ehar.  New  York  City. 

•  Joseph  Leftwich,  Editor.  The  Golden 
Peacocl^.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Sd'Art  Publishers.  1939.  968  pages.  $3.75. 
— Like  every  anthology.  The  Golden  Pea' 
cocl{  (the  name  is  an  allusion  to  the  well 
known  Yiddish  folk'song,  with  possibly 
a  connotation  of  the  Golden  Treasury)  has 
its  assets  and  liabilities.  One  will  readily 
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approve  the  comprehensiveness,  the  up'tO' 
dateness,  the  bibliographical  notes,  and  the 
highly  informative  and  suggeAive  intny 
dudtkm  of  more  than  forty  pages.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  flaws  are  many.  In  a  num^ 
ber  of  places  the  translation  is  prosy,  often 
too  free.  Rhythm  is  sacrificed  to  rhyme. 
Occasionally  the  sense  has  been  misinter' 
preted.  In  his  eagerness  to  be  all-embracing, 
the  compiler  has  included  too  many  ama- 
teur  or  hobby  poets,  who  have  no  preten¬ 
sion  as  literary  men,  while  he  has 
omitted  poems  like  Rosenfield's  On  the 
Oceans  Lap  and  The  Jewish  May,  power¬ 
ful  expressions  of  Jewish  homelessness  and 
tragedy.  This  is  by  no  means  a  general 
indidtment  of  Mr.  Leftwich’s  workman¬ 
ship:  for  there  are  some  splendid  render¬ 
ings  to  be  found  in  the  volume,  as  one 
might  expect  of  a  poet  who  has  attained 
recognition  in  literary  circles  through 
his  book  of  verse  Along  the  Tears,  and  as  a 
result  of  his  many  essays  on  literature. 

The  volume  as  a  whole  may  Aill  be 
described  by  an  adjedtive  the  Editor  of 
Bool{s  Abroad  apphed,  namely  “magnif¬ 
icent.”  Five  hundred  years  of  poetry  felt 
and  composed  by  Jews  in  every  comer  of 
the  globe  kaleidoscopically  touches  our 
imagination  and  sentiments.  Yiddish 
vitality  and  poignancy,  romanticism,  real¬ 
ism,  and  classicism  pass  before  us;  and  we 
find  that  there  is  no  school  but  is  repre¬ 
sented  here.  Peretx’s  romantic  Monish, 
with  a  spiritual  tang,  Bialik's  prophetic 
Ldil  Word  (although  I  should  l^ve  pre¬ 
ferred  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell’s 
translation)  and  other  epic  masterpieces 
go  to  show  that  Yiddish  literature  does 
not  consiA  merely  of  folk  tales  and  folk 
songs.  There  is  no  impression  of  sameness 
or  drabness.  The  whole  gamut  of  human 
emotion  is  here  encompassed. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Leftwich  for 
having  gone  through  with  the  commission 
which  the  present  reviewer  intru^d  to 
him  several  years  ago  when  he  turned  over 
to  him  a  large  amount  of  translated  material 
for  this  purpose,  which  could  not  be  real¬ 
ized  in  America. 

Mr.  Leftwich,  influenced  by  modem 
tendencies  in  poetry,  has  used  mainly 
his  own  translations,  in  the  belief  that 
they  came  closer  to  the  spirit  of  the  origi¬ 
nal.  The  more  conventional  critic,  how¬ 


ever,  and  probably  many  of  the  poets 
represented,  will,  if  they  are  given  to  the 
use  of  American  colloquialisms,  be  inclined 
to  the  ccmclusion  that  Yiddish  poetry  here 
“hits  on  four  cylinders  only.”  Yet  the 
beauty  of  the  images,  the  originality  of  the 
amceptions,  the  depth  of  feeling,  and  the 
quainmess  of  the  expressions  will  agreeably 
surprise  the  reader  with  any  literary  appre¬ 
ciation. — A.  A.  Robac/(.  Cambridge,  Mass¬ 
achusetts. 

•  Rajko  Nahtigal.  Slovamllp  jeziip 
(Slavonic  Languages).  Part  I.  Ljulv 

Ijana.  Znan^veno  druvSto.  1938.  355  pages. 
100  dinars. — Professor  Rajko  Nahtigal's 
newe^  and  larged  work  Slovamlp  jezil^i 
was  firft  conceived  in  his  seminars  in 
SlaviAics  at  the  University  of  Ljubljana. 
The  firA  of  its  kind  in  Slovene,  it  discusses 
the  que^ion  of  Slavonic  languages  in  all 
phases,  their  development  from  pre-hi^ric 
times,  their  individual  evolution  and 
present  ^tus.  Particularly  intere^ing  is 
his  thorough  discussion  of  accent  shift  in 
the  various  Slavonic  languages,  to  which 
he  has  devoted  a  life-time  of  ^dy.  The 
30-page  bibliography  alone  should  be  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  reader  who  does  not  read 
Slovene.  “The  book  .  .  .  should  serve,” 
the  author  says  in  the  preface,  “as  a  sort 
of  Ariadnian  thread  through  the  labyrinth 
of  comparative  Slavonic  grammar.” — 
Anthony  J.  Klaniar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Juraj  §detinec.  Korporativizam  i  de- 
molpracija  (Corporativism  and  De¬ 
mocracy).  Zagreb.  Privately  printed.  1938. 
112  pages. — Continuing  his  inve^igatkm 
into  corporative  sy^ems  in  ^tes  with 
authoritarian  regimes.  Prof.  §6etinec  turns 
to  corporative  organizations  in  demo¬ 
cratic  ^tes:  Switzerland,  Holland,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  France,  with  a  profound  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  ^tecraft  in  Portugal  which  is, 
according  to  the  author,  developing  from 
an  authoritarian  regime  into  a  democratic 
^te.  After  dealing  with  the  various  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  corporative  Aate  and  their 
concrete  programs,  he  concludes  that  it  is 
entirely  possible  to  create  a  corporate  ^te 
within  the  framework  of  a  democracy,  a 
^p  which  would  not  interfere  funda¬ 
mentally  with  the  principles  of  democracy, 
but  would  put  the  democratic  regime  (m  a 
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social,  inAead  of  on  an  individual,  basis. 
— Anthony  J.  Klaniar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  DoUnjsf{a  (Lower  Camiola).  Ljubh 
jana.  Tiskama  Merkur.  1938.  242  pages. 
28  dinars. — Lower  Camiola  has  seen  the 
birth  of  many  famous  men.  Louis  Adamic, 
American'Slovene  author,  was  bom  in 
a  village  of  that  province.  A  symposium 
such  as  the  present  work,  even  though  in 
Slovene,  should  be  a  useful  source  of  infor' 
mation  for  the  future  biographer  of  one  of 
America’s  out^anding  contemporary 
writers. 

The  book  comprises  a  series  of  informa' 
tive  articles  on  the  geography,  hi^ry, 
cu^oms,  literatxire,  etc.  of  DoUnjsl^a.  Par' 
ticularly  enlightening  is  Professor  Anton 
Debeljak’s  article  on  the  contributiem  of 
Lower  Camiolians  to  native  and  world 
literature. — Anthony  J.  KlartHar.  Cleve' 
land,  Ohio. 

•  Mil^  Budak.  Ognjifte  (The  Hearth). 

Zagreb.  Matica  Hrvatska.  1938.  850 

pages. — In  Ognjiite,  which,  in  the  short 
space  of  a  year,  has  become  one  of  the 
classics  of  Croatian  literature,  is  to  be 
found  a  synthesis  of  all  the  moft  vital 
present'day  literary  tendencies.  Here  we 
find  the  ^bbom,  spiritual'realiAic  con' 
ception  of  man  and  his  relation  to  the  soil 
on  which  he  lives  and  which  Mil6  Budak 
symbolizes  as  “the  hearth.”  His  people  live 
for  the  hearth  and  sacrifice  all  for  home  and 
community.  It  is  this  drive  that  causes  his 
protagonists  Lukan  and  Bla£i£  to  renounce 
even  the  moSt  beautiful  woman  for  the 
hearth,  for  to  them  wife,  children  and  the 
hearth  are  the  holy  trinity  of  the  earth! 

The  Aory  itself  has  to  do  with  two 
fathers,  elders  in  their  community,  and 
their  fight  to  preserve  the  “fire”  in  the 
hearth.  Rebelling  against  his  father  Lukan, 
Mida  marries  Anera  and  builds  his  own 
house.  Joso,  the  other  son  (he  is  the  moA 
sympathetic  figure  in  the  novel)  takes  his 
brother’s  place  and  remains  faithful  to  his 
father  even  though  he,  too,  would  like  to 
rebel.  Back  of  these  is  a  wonderful  gallery 
of  women  who  are  the  real  heroes  of  the 
novel,  for  they  arc  the  force  that  binds  the 
men  to  the  hearth. — Anthony  J.  Klaniar. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Anton  Ingolid.  Mlada  leta  (Young 

Years).  Ljubljana.  Zalc^ba  “Evalit.” 


1935.  138  pages. — Mlada  leta  is  not  a 
ma^crpiece,  but  it  has  its  raison  d'etre  in 
that  it  really  has  something  to  say.  It  is  a 
timely  and  gripping  ^ry  of  a  ^udent  of 
middlc'class  parents  who  spends  his  fir^ 
^udent  days  in  Paris  where  he  is  tom  with 
desire  that  finds  ultimate  satisfodtion 
in  a  love  affair  with  a  school  teacher.  When 
Tine  Kotnik  marries  but  fails  to  secure  his 
professorship,  he  returns  to  his  father’s 
furniture  factory,  despairing  of  the  “higher 
life.” — Anthony  J.  Klaniar.  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

AAA 

We  have  received  the  fir^  number  of 
a  promising  new  monthly  called  The 
Hellenic  SpeAator^  published  in  Wash' 
ington,  D.  C.  The  ^itor  is  Con^ntinc 
Poulos.  It  is  “a  monthly  review  of  affairs, 
issues,  literature  and  the  arts,”  especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  American 
Greek. 

“.  .  .  The  literary  magazines  of  Mexico 
arc  dwindling,  both  in  number  and  quality, 
a  University  of  Texas  Spanish  professor 
discloses  in  the  University  of  Texas  News 
Service.  Dr.  Jefferson  R.  Spell  has  surveyed 
the  field  of  mexiem  Mexican  literature  to 
find  that  there  arc  only  ten  literary  pcricxi' 
icals  appearing  in  Mexico,  ccxnpared  to 
forty  dut  cxi^d  in  1900.  ‘These  literary 
pericxlicals  do  not  reflect  the  social  upheaval 
which  has  been  taking  place  in  Mexico,’ 
he  said.  ‘In^ead,  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  less  vital  subjecto.’  He  pointed  out, 
however,  that  Mexican  writers  in  other 
publications  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
rising  mass  and  made  it  the  theme  of  much 
of  their  writing.”— Modem  Language 
Journal. 

“When  the  Gauls  were  conquered  by 
the  tribes  from  the  Rhine  country,  the 
conquerors  were  obliged  to  learn  from  the 
Bas'Bretons  the  words  which  referred  to 
the  articles  of  fir^  necessity.  The  words 
bara  (bread)  and  gwin  (wine)  were  badly 
mutilated  by  the  barbarians  . . .  The  Gauls 
have  always  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 
The  idea  struck  them  of  designating  the 
language  of  their  enemies  by  the  two 
words  which  they  repeated  mo^  often. 
Thus  was  bom  the  word  baragouiner.*' — 
From  Le  Travailleur,  WorceAer,  Massa' 
chusetts. 
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IN  these  days  of  swift  and  appalling 
changes,  it  is  impossible  for  a  quar^ 
terly  publication  to  keep  abreaA  of 
what  is  conunonly  called  the  “news.”  We 
are  writing  this  note  some  weeks  before 
the  majority  of  our  readers  are  likely  to  see 
it  in  print.  We  therefore  have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  will  be  happening  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  on  the  day  when  this 
issue  is  mailed.  We  suppose  that  the  griev' 
ous  losses  in  life,  property  and  fecilitics  for 
normal  cultural  activity  which  half  the 
European  continent  is  suffering,  will  inter' 
fere  seriously  for  a  long  time  with  book 
and  periodic^  publication.  But  the  race  is 
miraculously  resilient,  and  we  haven't  a 
doubt  that  what  remains  of  Europe  will  go 
on  writing  and  publishing  matter  of  some 
sort  or  other,  and  that  what  happens  in 
Europe  will  continue  to  furnish  themes  for 
writing  and  publishing  in  all  other  quarters 
of  the  world.  A  gigantic  confliA  like  this 
even  increases  the  intereA  of  nations  in  each 
other,  though  much  of  the  intere*  may  be 
of  an  unlovely  character.  In  our  inexperi' 
ence,  we  once  feared  that  war  might  make  it 
difficult  for  Booi{s  Abroad  to  keep  going. 
What  we  anticipate  now  is  only  some  read' 
juftment.  We  shall  continue  cm  schedule, 
and  we  want  as  much  as  ever  articles  and 
notes  cm  literary  and  publishing  adtivity  in 
every  part  of  this  incredibly  foolish,  suffer' 
ing,  incredibly  intcre^ing  globe.  .  .  . 

At  intervals  during  the  four  years  in' 
eluding  1936  and  1939,  we  carried  under 
the  general  caption  My  Debt  to  Bool{s  cem- 
tributions  firewn  more  than  seventy  prom- 
inent  writers  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
concerning  the  books  which  have  con- 
tributed  mo^t  to  encouraging  and  influenc¬ 
ing  them  as  writers.  In  the  Summer,  1939, 
number  we  closed  the  scries  with  a  tabula- 
tion  which  showed  the  geographical  dis- 
trfoution  of  all  the  books  that  had  been 
mentiemed  as  influences.  In  spite  of  the  faeft 
that  our  cemtributors  of  English  speech 
were  considerably  less  numerous  than  those 
who  write  in  French  or  German,  and  only 
a  few  more  in  number  than  those  whose 


language  is  Spanish,  the  relative  popularity 
of  the  languages  came  out  in  this  order: 
English  firft;  then — far  behind — French, 
German,  Spani^,  Russian,  Italian,  Danish, 
Portuguese,  Norwegian,  Dutch,  Swedish. 
We  were  reminded  of  these  intere^ing 
findings  by  the  arrival  of  Lenka  Franulic's 
Cien  autores  contempordneos  (Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  2  volumes.  503  and 
525  pages.  80  pesos  for  the  set).  This  work 
cemsi^  of  biographies  of  exadtly  cme  hun- 
dred  internationally  important  authors, 
living  or  recently  dead.  Tliis  is  of  course  a 
considerably  different  projedt  from  ours, 
but  when  we  grouped  these  writers 
geographically  we  were  Partied  to  find 
that  they  fell  into  very  nearly  the  same 
order  as  ours.  In  the  Franulic  li^,  English 
and  French  tied  for  fir^  place  (it  muA  be 
remembered  that  the  colledtion  is  the  work 
of  a  South  American,  and  that  the  French 
literary  influence  in  Latin  America  is 
enormous);  after  them  Spanish,  although 
Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  critic;  then 
German,  Italian,  Russian,  Scandinavian, 
Hungarian,  Ctech.  The  close  similarity 
of  the  two  li^  is  significant  in  other 
respedts  than  in  showing  the  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  English-language  and 
French-language  literary  influence.  And  it 
is  at  leaA  amusing  to  compare  these  data 
with  Professor  Guerard's  catalogue  of 
translations  on  be^  seller  li^  in  this  coun- 
try,  in  one  of  the  indexes  to  his  new 
Preface  to  Literature  (Holt).  In  number  of 
books  included,  his  li^  runs:  French,  Ger¬ 
man  (runner-up  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of 
Germans  in  this  country);  Russian,  Nor¬ 
wegian,  Italian,  Spanish,  Swedish,  Danish, 
etc.  The  points  of  similarity  in  these  three 
independent  livings  are  more  than  coin¬ 
cidence.  .  .  . 

Professor  Alexander  Kaun,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  and  our  ^aff,  relays  to 
us  a  curious  discovery  of  M.  A.  Aldanov’s, 
fir^  released  to  the  Paris  Posledniye 
voiti,  to  tlie  effedt  that  Goethe  was  a 
Hitlerite  before  the  fad.  In  Wtlhelrn 
Meiiters  Lehrjakre,  the  fird  danza  of  Das 
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The  Editor 

Lied  der  Auswartderer  ends  with  diese  two 
lines: 

Zeig*  em  feAes  Vaterhnd! 

Hed  dem  Puhrer/  Hed  dem  Band! 
Unfortunately  the  song  degenerates  feirther 
on  into  reprehensible  internationalism,  so 
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that  it  could  scarcely  be  used  as  a  National 
Socnl^  document  widKMit  some  deletion. 
And  how  unfortunate,  too,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  American  Hitlerites,  that 
the  hit  line  of  the  firft  Aanza  ends  “Hed 
dem  Band!”  inftead  of  “Heil  dem  Bund!” 


AAA 

FROM  OUR  LETTER'BASKET 


FROM  THE  WINNER  OF  OUR 
SUPER'NOBEL  AWARD 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  greatly  honored  by  the  award 
which  your  jury  has  juft  beftowed  on  me, 
and  which  gives  me  great  pride  aixl  pleas' 
ure.  Had  you  been  able  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  a  larger  number  of  critics  and 
writers,  the  result  of  the  vote  mi^t  well 
have  been  very  different,  but  I  am  none 
the  less  deeply  affeded  by  this  recognition 
of  my  work,  and  am  much  beholden  to  you 
and  your  Committee.  My  diftinguished 
fellow<andidates  for  the  award,  Marcel 
Prouft,  James  Joyce,  Robert  Froft,  Jules 
Romains  and  Aldous  Huxley,  are  writers 
with  whom  I  am  moft  happy  to  have  been 
in  company,  and  I  regard  the  award  to 
have  included  them,  in  spirit  if  not  in  facft. 

With  appreciation  and  gratitude. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Thomas  Mann 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 

OUR  SUPER'NOBEL  CATHOUCITY 

Dear  Sir: 

One  muft  be  on  the  side'lines  to  appre' 
date  the  unconscious  humor  of  your  re^ 
ports  on  the  Super^Nobel  award.  Here  is 
catholidty  indeed:  “Ouvret  les  fenStres,” 
as  Cardinal  Merder  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  a  Dominican  coming  up  from  Rome 
to  Louvain  and  protefting  at  a  canonically 
unconventional  issue  of  the  University 
Press.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  ftate 
of  criticism  in  which  “greatness”  in  liters' 
ture  is  to  be  determined  by  such  varying 
fedtors  as  the  virtuositks  of  James  Branch 
Cabell  and  Freudian  chtbonic  forces? 


Happily,  readers  in  search  of  truftworthy 
opinion  have  such  objeAively  written 
books  as  Spiller's  Penimore  Cooper  to  come 
back  to  with  satis^dtion.  It  would  seem 
tibat  those  of  us  who  are  in  no  way  respon' 
sible  for  either  literature  or  opinion  are  to 
be  congratulated.  And  we  could  get  along 
very  well  if  all  writers  would  shut  up  shop 
and  go  out  sketching,  say,  for  the  duration 
of  the  War.  In  an  ancient  Chinese  dynafty 
the  Emperor  rounded  up  scxne  four  hundred 
difturbing  poets  and  cut  off  their  heads. — 
Wm.  Peters  Reeves.  Gambier,  Ohio. 

ERRORS  AND  NEARERRORS 

Dear  Sir: 

.  .  .  Galpin's  review  of  Barbey  d'Aure' 
vdly,  p.  171  (Spring  number)  is  good,  but 
one  passage  muft  have  been  garbled :  “Only 
six  years  younger  than  Hugo,  Musset's 
Junior  .  .  .  .”  The  Once  Ower  was  pardon' 
able  for  calling  Les  Javanais  an  exotic  ro' 
mance,  but  Java  here  is  the  name  of  a 
miners'  settlement.  ...  I  wonder  if 
Adorable  Clio  can  be  described  as  a  great 
war  novel?.  .  . 

A.  Gu^ard,  Stanford  University. 

THE  WAR  AND  THE  PUBUSHERS 
(A  Cenununkation  from 
F.  S.  Crofts,  Publisher,  New  York) 

Press  reports  from  London  annouiKe 
quotas  on  printing  papers,  binder's  board 
and  presumably  all  of  the  other  materials 
which  are  used  in  the  manufadturing  of 
books.  The  1939  figures  on  English  book 
produftion  show  a  drop  of  a  h'ttle  less  than 
10  per  cent  as  compared  with  1938.  At  the 
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outbreak  of  the  war  a  number  of  tbe  Eng' 
liah  publishers  moved  their  offices  out  of 
the  dty.  These,  together  with  personal 
remindtts  from  English  and  Frei^  pub 
lishers  of  their  many  employees  dndted 
for  service,  are  not  unexpected  to  those 
American  publishers  who  remember  coo' 
ditions  in  this  country  shortly  after  we 
entered  the  World  War. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war 
English  publishers  ftopped  ordering  edi' 
tions  of  American  bo^  in  sheets.  This 
may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  lack  of 
demand,  but  there  is  also  the  necessity  to 
secure  permission  from  the  authorities  for 
a  shipment  which  is  not  needed  for  war 
purposes.  The  immediate  reaction  in  Amer' 
ka  is  a  greater  hesitancy  to  accept  for 
publication  scholarly  manuscripts,  the 
publication  of  vdiich  in  normal  times 
would  lead  to  the  probability  of  selling 
500  sets  of  sheets  or  more  to  an  English 
publisher. 

Orders  for  books  from  England  and 


France  are  held  up  by  censors,  and  (he 
receipt  of  these  shipments  is  a  matter  of 
months  inAead  of  weeks  as  formerly.  The 
usually  insignificant  item  of  insunnee  now 
becomes  a  “war  risk"  with  much  increased 
rates.  In  vkw  of  English  re^cftkms  on 
GSerman  export  trade  there  is  also  the  pels' 
sibility  of  confiscation  for  a  shipment  of 
books  from  that  ccxmtry. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  interefted  in  the 
publication  of  modem  language  texts  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  there  will  be  fewer 
books  published  in  Europe  which  are 
adapted  for  classrcxmi  purposes  in  this 
country.  The  general  trend  of  foreign 
publishing  is  bound  to  be  of  a  political 
nature  and  to  include  a  not  inconsider' 
able  amount  in  the  way  of  propaganda. 
Perhaps  this  will  not  be  a  complete  loss 
to  our  ftudents,  fnr  in  the  years  between 
the  World  War  and  the  present  one,  many 
text  editions  of  cMitemporary  foreign 
language  books  were  issued  which  ftill 
remain  unsold. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

-^^tienne  Aubr^.  Balzac  d  Pougeres.  P^. 
Perrin.  1939.  254  pp.  25  francs. — “La 
vfiritfi  sur  les  Chouans." 

Bachelard.  Lautreanumt.  Paris. 
Jos6  Corti.  1939.  20  francs. — A  critkal 
inquiry. 

■A’C^rges  Blin.  Baudelaire.  Paris.  Galli' 
mard.  1940.  22  francs. — A  dialectic  essay, 
an  attempt  at  underAanding. 
'AOharle'Richard  Grassi.  Introdudion  d 
VOeuvre  de  Marcello'Fabri.  Paris.  “La  Citfi 
Nouvelle.”  1939.  264  pp.  18  francs. — 
Critical  ftudy  of  the  founder  and  editor 
of  Age  }{ouveau. 

'A’Lautreamont.  Les  Chants  de  Maldoror. 
Paris.  Jos^  Corti.  1939.  328  pp.  25  francs. 
— Poems  and  letters;  prehce  by  Edmond 
Jaloux. 


★Ren6  Micha.  L'Oeuvre  de  Pierrejean 
Jouve.  Bruxelles.  “Journal  des  Po^to.” 
1940.  40  pp. — Critical  appreciation  of  the 
Belgian  poet  and  novelift. 

'A'F^lix  Rose.  Les  Grarvds  Lyriques  Anglais, 
^ria.  Didier.  1940.  441  pp.  7/6. — From 
Shakespeare  to  Whitman. 

'A'P&ul  Souchen.  Olympio  et  Juliette.  Paris. 
Albin.  Michel.  1940.  20  fra^. — Unpulv 
lished  letters  of  Juliette  Drouet  to  Vidor 
Hugo. 

★HenriTroyat.  Doftoievsl^y.  Paris.  Fayard. 
640  pp.  28  francs. — Attempt  at  a  can' 
plete  biography. 

'^Mgr  Francis  Vincent.  Ren£  Bazin. 
Paris.  La  Bonne  Presse.  1940.  205  pp.  10 
francs. — Man,  writer,  Chridian. 

★Gerard  Walter.  Andre  Chenier.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1940.  105  francs. — His  com' 
plete  works. 
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FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA  Gallimard.  1940.  30  francs.— Eighth  and 

hA  part  of  Les  Thtbauk. 

★Andre  Annandy.  Le  Chantier  des  Rives.  ★Sari  dc  M6gyei^.  CTeSt  pour  moi  que  je 
Paris.  Plon.  245  pp.  21  francs. — My««ry  faime.  Paris.  Lm  ^itions  dc  France.  1940. 
novel;  from  Cape  Town  to  the  Karoo.  18  francs. — ^Translation  from  the  Hun' 
★Pierre  Benoit.  Les  Environs  d'Aden.  garian  of  a  violent  romance. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1940.  20  francs. —  itMonsieur  Pavard  s'en  vd't'en  Guerre. 
Exciting  adventure.  Oriental  my^^ry.  Paris.  Librairie  Ic  Francois.  1940.  155  pp. 
ieTheitre  de  Tristan  Bernard.  Paris.  Cal'  10  francs. — Gay  novel  of  a  1939  reserviSte. 
mann'L^vy.  1940.  20  francs. — Volume  ★Ir^c  Nemirovsky.  Les  Chiens  et  les 
VII,  Les  Jumeaux  de  Brighton,  Les  Coteaux  Loups.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1940.  20 
du  Medoc,  and  three  other  plays.  francs. — Another  merciless  probing  of 

★GaAon  Bonheur,  Henri  Danjou,  Georges  more  or  less  unhealthy  soul  ^tes. 

Rcycr,  Paul  Bringuicr.  La  Cavalcade  hSny  ★Out  cl  Kouloub.  T^azira.  Paris.  Corr&i. 
ique.  Paris.  Fayard.  1940. 21  francs. — ^Talcs  1940.  320  pp.  21  francs. — “Petite  fille 
of  colonial  France.  d’6gypte.” 

★Henry  Bordeaux.  Crimes  Involontaires.  ★Marie  Rctte.  Les  Fils  de  Mammon^ 
Paris.  Plon.  1940.  246  pp.  20  francs. —  Montreal.  “L’6claireur  Lt^.“  188  pp. — 
Three  tales,  based  on  actual  cases.  Money  and  divorce. 

★Andr6  Cayeatte.  Le  Traquenard.  Paris.  ★Joseph  Roth.  La  Crypte  des  Capucins. 
Albin  Michel.  1939.  382  pp.  25  francs. —  ^ris.  Plon.  1940.  232  pp.  20  frjincs. — 
Novel  about  a  joumali^.  Novel  about  the  Austrian  question  by  the 

★Alfred  Coll^g.  Demain,  relache.  Paris,  late  author  of  Radetzl^y  March. 

Plon.  1940.  20  francs. — Ironic,  reali^ic  ★Bertrand  de  la  Salle.  Montfenil.  Paris, 
pidturc  of  the  theatrical  world.  Plon.  1939.  307  pp- — ^The  old  home  .  .  . 

★Jean'R.  Debrix.  Argile.  Paris.  Plon.  1940.  too  expensive  to  live  in. 

20  francs. — Novel  of  the  subconscious,  at  ★Olivier  Sechan.  Le  Bouquet  d'Orties. 
times  reminiscent  of  DoAoevsky.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1939.  316  pp.  18 

★Frangois  Denocu.  Beau'poil  au  Maroc.  francs. — Novel  about  the  frmily  of  a  vil' 
Paris.  Les  Presses  Modemes.  1939.  352  pp.  lage  pa^r. 

22  francs. — Novel  of  the  army.  ★Frans'Emil  Sillanpaa.  SainU'Misire.  Pa' 

★Noel  Fclici.  Torres  permises.  Paris.  Ah  ris.  Les  Presses  Universitaires  dc  France, 
bin  Michel.  1940. 18  fiancs. — Closed  fron'  20  francs. — The  translation  by  J.'.L. 
tiers  and  forbidden  loves.  Perret. 

★Jean  Guircc.  Le  Crime  des  Indifferents.  ★J^omc  ct  Jean  Tharaud.  Les  Contes  de 
P^s.  Albin  Michel.  1939.  252  pp.  18  la  Vierge.  Paris.  Plon.  1940.  30  francs. — 
francs. — In  which  idealism  and  sordid  A  8cle<^tion  of  medieval  talcs  about  the 
realism  mingle.  Virgin. 

★Rene  Jouglet.  Valparaiso.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1940.  21  francs. — Romantic  adventure  and  FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 

intrigue.  MEMOIRS 

★Kivi.  Les  sept  Prires.  Paris.  Stock.  21 

francs. — Translation  of  this  Finnish  ma^er'  ★Jacques  Bainville.  La  Russie  et  la  barriire 
piece.  de  I'Est.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  294  pp. — Its 

★C.'F.  Landry.  Diego.  Paris.  Correa.  1940.  role — between  Ea^  and  We^. 

192  pp.  21  francs. — Novel  of  human  wreck'  ★Pierre  Belperron.  Andre  Magirwt.  Paris, 
age  in  Provence.  Plon.  1940.  3.50  francs. — And  the  nati(xial 

★Georges  Linae.  SibaStien,  ou  le  Jeu  Magi'  defense.  ^ 

que.  Bruxelles.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre.  ★Henry  Bordeaux.  Les  Etapes  allemandes. 
1940.  181  pp.  15  francs. — A  novel  which  Paris.  Grasset.  1940.  21  francs. — The  evo' 
probes  the  depths  of  the  subconscious.  lution  of  Germany. 

★Jean  Martct.  Les  Passes  de  Khaiber.  ★Francis  Carco.  Bohhne  d'ArtiSle.  Paris. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1940.  20  francs. —  Albin  Michel.  1940.  18  francs. — “Hi^irc 
Exotic  adventure  romance.  ^  d’unc  gmcration  hicr  obscure,  aujourd'hui 

★Roger  Martin  du  Gard.  Epilogue.  Paris,  c^l^bre." 
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leyrand  d  Vienne  1814'181S.  Paris.  Plon. 
1940.  373  pp.  30  francs. — ^The  peace  of 
1814. 

■A’Jcan^idrard  Flcury.  CeuUio  Vargas. 
Pa^.  Plon.  3.50  francs. — ^The  democraric 
didatx>r  of  Brazil. 

'frH^l^e  Foure'Selter.  Callipolis.  Paris. 
Jouve.  1939.  210  pp. — A  French  settle' 
ment  on  the  Ohio  in  1789. 

"frG.  E.  R.  Gedye.  Suicide  de  TAutriche. 
Paris.  Union  Latine  d'^tions.  1940. — 
The  great  joumalift  retraces  her  betrayal. 
'^K^fges  Goyau.  La  }{ormandie  Benidic' 
tine.  Paris.  Plon.  1940.  241  pp.  18  francs. — 
Vikings  and  monks. 

ieO.  Halecld.  Pologne.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
32  pp.  2.50  francs. — Her  prolonged  mar' 
tyrdom. 

'jkjean  H^tier.  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
Paris.  Fayard.  1940.  740  pp.  30  francs. — 
Romantic,  psychological  and  political 
recreation  of  a  fascinating  fgure. 

■A-^douard  Herriot.  Lyon  n'eft  plus.  Paris. 
Hachette.  1940.  30  francs. — Volume  IV, 
the  reaction,  the  death  of  Danton,  etc. 
'frBertiand  de  Jouvenel.  D'une  Guerre  d 
rautre,  I.  Paris.  Calmann'Lfvy.  1940. 
416  pp.  40  francs. — From  Versailles  to 
Locarno. 

'AOharles  Kunftler.  La  Vie  PriuSe  de  Vim' 
^atrice  JosSphine.  Paris.  Hachette.  1939. 
255  pp.  20  francs. — ^A  generous,  unfor' 
tunate  lady. 

'frH.  Andrf  Legrand.  Prisons  T^axies.  Pi' 
ris.  Let  Virions  de  France.  18  francs. — 
Five  years  as  a  gueft  of  Hitler. 

'fr Alfred  Leroy.  Marie  Leczinsl^a  et  ses 
Pilles.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1940. 35  francs. 
— A  Polish  woman  on  the  throne  of 
France. 

itLe  Lwre  Jaunefransais.  Paris.  Hachette. 
1940.  432  pp.  7.50  francs. — The  dipky 
made  prelude  to  war. 

■frGeo  London.  Les  Grands  Proeds  de  TAti' 
nee  1939.  Paris.  Les  l^ditions  de  France. 
1940.  18  francs.  —  This  annual  survey 
has  become  almo&  a  necessity. 

'frjean  Martin.  Je  suis  un  ligionnaire. 
Pkris.  Fayard.  1938.  299  pp.  18  francs. — 
Highly  spiced  memoirs  of  a  legionary  who 
approves  of  the  Legion. 

'frHenri  Massis.  La  Guerre  de  Trente  Ans. 
Paris.  Plon.  1940.  25  francs. — I.  e.  1909' 
1939. 


Grasset.  1940.  21  francs. — In  which  are 
discussed  Racine,  Maurice  de  Gufrin, 
art  and  the  war. 

'frMaurice  Muret.  Guillaume  II.  Paris. 
Fayard.  1940. 400  pp.  25  francs. — Attempt 
at  an  impartial  ftudy. 

■frColor^l  Stanislas  Ordon.  Le  Sidge  de 
Varsovie.  Paris.  Sagittaire.  1940.  20  francs. 
— ^Journal  of  a  soldier  who  was  present. 
-AO.  Pousino.  Mon  enfartce  en  U.  R.  S.  S. 
Piris.  Cahnann'Lfvy.  20  francs. — Sad 
childhood  in  the  new  Russia. 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLK  LORE 

A  Andrf  de  Coudekerque'Lambrecht.  Vers 
le  Jardin  des  Dieux.  Paris.  Dorbon'Ain^. 
1940.  304  pp.  18  francs. — From  Quebec 
to  California. 

A’Jean  Giraudoux.  Alsace  et  Lorraine. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1939.  15  pp. — Melting 
pots. 

FRENCH  VERSE 

A^Renf  Maria  Burlet.  Images.  Lyon,  tdi' 
tions  “Le  Poids  Monde.”  1940. — Poilu’s 
pidtured  poems:  ”Dans  le  naufrage,  j'ai 
chants  mes  images." 

-AFransois  Denoeu.  Peches  de  Jeunesse. 
P^.  Librairie  Mona.  1939.  91  pp.  —  His 
poems. 

AFrangois  Mauriac.  Le  Sang  d'Atys. 
Pauria.  Grasset.  1940.  60  pp.  2.50  francs.— 
Poem  of  rich  new  resonances. 

FRENCH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

AEdmond  Buchet.  Connaissance  de  la  Mu' 
sique.  Paris.  Corr^  1940.  224  pp.  21 
frwes. — Readable,  popular  and  yet  author' 
itadve. 

-AOeorge  Grappe.  Velasquez.  Paris.  Plon. 
1940.  22  francs. — Life  and  work;  50  illus' 
tradons. 

AUuy  de  POurtal^.  Berlioz.  Paris.  Galli' 
mard.  400  pp.  90  francs. — And  the  roman' 
dc  Europe. 

AOilbe^  de  Coral  Rimusat.  L'Art 
Khmer.  Paris.  Les  ^dons  d'Art  et  d'His' 
toire  1940.  140  pp.  90  francs. — The 
various  Aages  of  its  evoludon.  44  plates. 
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FRENCH  SCffiNCE 

•A^P.  Guillaume.  La  Psychdlogie  animak. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1940.  212  pp.  15 
francs. — In  the  light  of  the  late^  rc' 
searches. 

'A' Jean  Ro^nd.  HerSdite  et  Racisms.  Psl' 
ris.  Gallimard.  1939. 125  pp. — As  the  bioh 
ogi^  sees  the  problem. 

★P.  Vayssi^re.  Principes  de  Zoologie  Agrv 
cole.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1940.  223  pp. 
15  francs. — With  the  emphasis  on  entomoh 

ogy- 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

"^Henri  Berr.  Machiavel  et  VAlkmagne. 
1^8.  Albin  Michel.  32  pp.  2.50  francs. — 
His  beque^. 

'^Lion  Daudet.  Le  drame  FranccyAlk' 
mand.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1940. 20  francs. 
— Vivid  piefture  of  pan^krmanism. 
■A-Pierre  D^hillotte.  Geitapo.  Paris.  Payot. 
1940.  20  fiancs. — Its  organization  and  its 
work  inside  and  out  of  Germany. 

★Vidtor  Forbin.  Le  Petrole  dans  le  Monde. 
Paris.  Payot.  1940.  235  pp.  27  francs. — 
The  whole  queftion,  technical,  economic, 
military,  etc. 

'A’Pierre  Gaxotte.  La  France  en  face  de 
rAllenwigne.  Paris.  Fayard.  1940.  112  pp. 
6  francs. — A  profound  ^dy  by  a  writer 
who  foretold  the  Hitler'Stalin  accord  in 
1933. 

'A'Jean  Giraudoux.  Pletm  Pouvotrs.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1939.  211  pp.  18  francs. — ^The 
noveli^  considers  some  of  his  country's 
problems,  material  and  spiritual. 

'ikjean  Jacoby.  La  Guerre  Rouge  eft  dScU' 
rle.  Paris.  Les  l^itions  de  France.  1939.18 
francs. — The  sini^er  Soviets. 

★Gabriel  Louis'Jaray.  AmitU  Amiricaine. 
P^.  Sorlot.  1939.  79  pp. — Its  permanent 
bases  and  its  passing  crises. 
★Lieutenant<}olonel  de  Liocourt.  La 
Defense  de  la  France  du  T^ord'Eit.  Paris. 
Fayard.  1940.  460  pp.  25  foancs. — ^The 
fnmtier  at  a  critical  angle. 

★Hippolyte  Martel.  La  Reponse  d  “Mem 
Kampf."  Paris.  “La  Force.”  1940.  16  pp. 
5  francs. — Program  for  a  loyal  Franco' 
German  rapi^ochement,  and  a  lading 
European  peace. 

★Etienne  Merpin.  Suide  1940.  Paris. 
Sagittaire.  1940.  10  francs. — Fir*  volume 


of  a  projeded  series  Les  Coulisses  de  la 
Guerre. 

'★R.  A.  Mithell.  Les  Armies  de  I'air  en 
prisence.  Paris.  Payot.  1940.  172  pp.  20 
francs. — ^The  two  opposing  forces. 
★Albert  Muller,  S.  J.  La  Pensie  sociale  de 
S.  S.  Pie  XII.  Paris.  Spes.  1939.  95  pp. — 
Civil,  social,  intematfoial. 

★Maurice  NocL  La  Guerre  des  Avant' 
Poftes.  Paris.  Plon.  1940. 95  pp.  4  francs. — 
What  the  Figaro  correspondent  saw  in 
front  of  the  Maginot  Line. 

'★Jean'Louis  Perret.  La  Finlande  en  Guer' 
re.  Paris.  Payot.  1940.  211  pp.  24  francs. — 
And  the  causes  of  the  present  situation. 
★Hermann  Rauschning.  Hitler  m'a  dit. . . . 
Paris.  Codp^tion.  1940. 320  pp.  24  francs. 
— Second  thunderbolt  from  the  Danzig 
Cassandra. 

★M.  Salvadori.  L'Angleterre  en  mars  1939 
et  mars  1940.  Gen^.  Imprimerie  et  6di' 
tions  Union  S.  A.  1940.  55  pp. — In  peace 
and  war. 

★Jean'Marie  S6d^.  Le  racisme  en  Afrique. 
Pa^.  Sorlot.  7.50  francs. — Problems  of 
colonization  and  religious  conversion. 
★G^n^ral  Serrigny.  L'Allemagne  face  i  la 
Guerre  Totale.  Paris.  Grasset.  1940.  21 
francs. — By  an  authority  on  the  economy 
of  war.  ^ 

★rRichard  v.  Strigl.  VEconomie  Politique. 
Paris.  Librairie  de  M^dicis.  1939.  263  pp. 
45  francs. — An  introduction. 

★Gerard  Tongas.  La  Turquie.  E^aris. 
Geuthner.  1939.  276  pp. — The  center  of 
gravity  of  the  Near  Ea*. 

★■Henry  Truchy.  ^changes  intemationaux 
et  autarchic.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  32  pp. 
2.50  francs. — And  what  they  have  done 
to  the  world. 

★Edmcxid  Vermeil  L'AIlenuigne.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1940.  36  francs. — An  explana' 
tion. 

★Georges  Weill.  Race  et  T^atiorL  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  32  pp.  2.50  francs. — ^Thc 
pseuckyscience  of  racism. 

★Franz  Ziircher.  Croisade  contre  le  ChriS' 
tianisme.  Paris.  Rieder.  1939.  180  pp.  I8 
francs. — I.  e.  NationalSociali*. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★G.  Barbarin.  Le  Secret  du  Grand  Sphinx. 
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Paris.  Adyar.  1940. — ^The  second  coming 
of  the  Messiah. 

'A'Ed.  Benzrcri.  L'Esfrrit  Humain  selon 
Pascal.  Paris.  Alcan.  1939.  179  pp.  40 
francs. — ^The  psychologic. 

■A^Ed.  Benz^cri.  Essai  sur  la  T^ature  et  la 
Porta  de  VAttitude  Metaphysique.  Paris. 
Akan.  1939. 145  pp.  30  francs. — Pure  and 
simple  contemplation  of  being. 

'A’B.  Bourbon.  Einilein  a't'il  raison?  Paris. 
Dunod.  1939.  55  pp.  15  francs. — For  the 
scholar  and  the  cultured  layman. 

'^K^corges  Much^.  Horoscopie.  Paris. 
“Chariot.”  1939.  240  pp.  40  fiancs. — Prac' 
tical  divination. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

■^-Tante  Marcelle.  Pour  vivre  mieux  en 
temps  de  guerre.  Paris.  Horizons  de  France. 

1939.  160  pp. — FirC  aid,  economical 
cuisine,  etc. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

'A^EmC  Bertram,  AuguC  Langen  und 
Friedrich  von  der  Lcyen.  Das  Buck 
deutscher  Dichtung.  Anthology.  Leipzig. 
Insel'Verlag.  6  volumes,  at  7  marks  each. 
— ^Volume  I,  Fruhes  und  hohes  Mittelalter, 
and  Band  5,  Die  Zeit  der  RomantiJ{,  have 
appeared. 

it  Wilhelm  Fehse.  Raabe  und  Jensen. 
Berlin.  G.  Grote.  1940.  3.60  marks. — 
“Denkmal  einer  Lebensfreundschaft.” 
'^Julius  Petersen.  Geschichtsdrama  und 
nationaler  Mythos.  Stuttgart.  Metzler. 

1940.  61  pp.  2.85  marks. — And  the  Cage 
of  today. 

-^Traude  Stenner.  Rudolf  G.  Binding. 
Potsdam.  Riitten  6^  Loening.  1939.  198 
pp. — Biography  of  the  late  great  poet  and 
noveliC,  widi  many  illuCrations. 
■A^Hermann  Stresau.  Deutsche  Tragd^er. 
Miinchen.  Oldenbourg.  1939.  248  pp. — 
Studies  of  Holderlin,  KleiC,  Grabbe  and 
Hebbel. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

■ArEmil  Barth.  Der  Wandelftem.  Ham' 
burg.  H.  Govert.  1939.  370  pp. — Thought' 
fill  Cory  of  a  boy,  for  grown'ups. 

★Josef  Martin  Bauer.  Das  Herz.  Salz' 
burg.  Anton  PuCet.  1940.  160  pp.  3.80 


marks. — Sub'titled:  “Die  Geschichte  einer 
Freundschaft.” 

★Dora  Eleonore  Behrend.  Rose  aus  dem 
Werder.  Salzburg.  Anton  PuCet.  1940. 
320  pp.,  illuCrated.  7-50  marks. — Novel 
of  the  Biedermeierzeit. 

★Bruno  Brehm.  Auf  Wiedersehn,  Susan' 
ne!  Miinchen.  Piper.  1939.  5.80  marks. — 
FaC'selling  novel  by  a  prolific  Cory' 
writer. 

★Fritz  Brunner.  Vigi  der  VerStossene. 
Aarau.  Sauerlander.  250  pp.  6.50  francs. — 
Juvenile;  a  youngCer  of  the  depression. 
★Veit  Biirkle.  Der  Gdnsejdger.  Berlin.  G. 
Grote.  1940.  1.60  marks. — “Vier  Erzah' 
lungen  aus  dem  Flachland.” 

★Dieter  Cunz.  Um  um  herum.  St.  Gallen. 
Evangelische  Gesellschaft.  1938.  188  pp. 
— “Marchen  aus  dem  AUtag.” 

★Gerhard  Eschenhagen.  Die  Peitsche 
Gottes.  Ein  Gleichnis  von  der  russischen 
Passicm.  Potsdam.  Ludwig  Voggenreiter. 
1927.  63  pp. — Violent  long'short  Cory 
based  on  a  religious  counter 'revolution  in 
Russia.  Apparently  intended  to  inculcate 
the  misdiredted  nobility  of  Russia,  the 
virtues  of  Germany,  and  the  hopeless 
rottenness  of  WeC  Europe  and  America. 
★Willi  Fehl.  Abenteuer  zwischen  Ruhm 
und  Tod.  Zeulenroda/Thiir.  Spom.  1939. 
171  pp.  3.60  and  4.50  marks. — Three  tales 
of  ConquiCadores. 

★Enrica  von  Handel'Mazzetti.  Graf  Rei' 
chard.  Miinchen.  Kosel-PuCet.  1939.  379 
pp. — “Roman  aus  dem  deutschen  Sieges' 
jahr  1691.” 

★Wolfram  von  HanCein.  Der  vom  Guten' 
bag.  Berlin.  Voco'Verlag.  1940.  385  pp. 
6.80  marks. — HiCorical  novel  timed  for 
the  Gutenberg  centenary. 

★Jakob  ChriCoph  Heer.  An  heiligcn  Wds' 
sem.  Stuttgart.  Cotta.  347th  to  349th 
thousand.  1940.  391  pp. — “Roman  aus 
dem  schweizerischen  Hochgebirge.” 

★Kurt  Heynicke.  Herz  wo  liegit  du  im 
Siuartier?  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags- 
AnCalt.  320  pp.  5  marks. — Jolly  yam  of 
1870'71. 

★Anton  Graf  Knyphausen.  Mann  im 
Minelpunitt.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS' 
AnCalt.  1938.  218  pp.  4.20  marks. — 
Graceful  Cory  of  love  and  art. 

★Ursula  Kobbe.  Viola.  Salzburg.  Anton 
PuCet.  1940.  352  pp.  5.80  marks. — 
Problems  of  an  artiC  household. 
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■^P.  N.  Krasnow.  Die  Zarenmorder.  Berlin,  marks. — Fir^  volume  of  a  fidtionaMiis' 
Vier  Falken  Verlag.  1939.  622  pp.  2.85  torical  trilogy, 
marks. — Hi^rical  novel  about  the  events 

leading  to  1917.  GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 

ifKdpt'n  Kraul  erzchlt.  Berlin^runewald.  MEMOIRS 

Herbig.  1939.  240  pp. — ^Twenty  years  a 

whaler  in  the  Antarcftic.  -A-H.  J.  Beyer  und  O.  Lohr.  Grosse  Deutsche 

■A^Karl  Lerbs.  Der  Vdll^erspiegel.  Berlin,  im  Ausland.  Stuttgart.  Union  Deutsche 
Gu^v  Kiepenheuer.  1940.  3  marks. —  Verlagsgesellschaft.  1940.  12.50  marks. — 
Anecdotes  from  near  and  far.  Illustrated.  A  group  of  biographies,  lavishly  illu^rated. 
★Friedrich  Lindemann.  Sohn  seiner  Firma.  ★Hans  Friedrich  Blunck.  Walter  von 

Braunschweig.  Vieweg'Verlag.  1940.  6  Plettenherg.  1938.  284  pp. — Stirring  novel' 

marks. — Novel  built  about  the  life  of  the  ized  biography  of  the  greatest  of  the 

founder  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  ^eam'  Livonian  “DeutschordensmeiSter”  (1450- 

ship  hne.  1535). 

★Albert  Lorenz.  Der  Ketzer  von  Halber'  ★Heinrich  Boehmer.  Der  junge  Luther. 

Stadt.  Hamburg.  Hanseatische  VerlagS'  Leipzig.  Koehler  6^  Amelang.  1939.  With 

an^lt.  1940.  8.50  marks. — Hi^orical  38  illu^rations.  8.50  marks. — The  Re' 

novel  built  about  the  HalberStadt  patri'  former’s  early  years, 
cian  Matthias  von  Hadever.  ★Margret  Boveri.  Vom  Minarett  zum 

★Heinrich  Luhmann.  Der  Bauemreiter.  Bohrturm.  Zurich.  Atlantis.  1938.  502 

Bielefeld.  Velhagen  6^  Klasing.  1936.  258  pp. — A  political  biography  of  Asia  Minor, 
pp. — Novel  of  the  Thirty  Years  War.  ★Silvio  Crespi.  Verlorener  Sieg.  Miin' 
★Hubert  Mumelter.  Schatten  im  Schnee.  chen.  Georg  D.  W.  Callwey.  1939.  576  pp, 
Bwlin.  Paul  Zsolnay.  1940.  5.50  marks. —  12.50  marks. — Italy  and  Ae  Allies  from 

A  writer  of  cheerful  sport  Stories  tries  1917  to  1919. 

his  hand  at  serious  6dtion.  ★Dr.  Dieter  Cunz.  Ulrich  Zwingli.  Aarau. 

★Joseph  Georg  OberkoBer.  Der  Bannwald.  Sauerlwder.  67  pp.  2  francs. — His  life  and 

Jena.  Eugen  Diederichs.  1939.  358  pp.  5.80  teachings. 

marks. — Peasant  novel  which  has  been  ★Dr.  Erich  Eyck.  Gladstone.  Erlenbach' 

awarded  the  “Volkspreis  vom  Deutsch'  Zurich.  1938.  587  pp.  9.50  and  11.50  Swiss 

en  Gemeindetag.”  francs. — And  the  England  of  his  day. 

★Maria  Peremans'Verhuyck.  Ewig  un'  ★Leo  Frobenius.  Monumenta  Africana. 

ruhvolles  Herz.  Braunschweig.  Vieweg'  Weimar.  Bc^lau.  1939.  272  pp. — ^The 

Verlag.  1940.  5.50  marks. — Translation  spirit  of  a  continent, 

from  the  Dutch.  ★Joseph  Gregor.  Pericles.  Munchen. 

★Carola  Schiel.  Die  Insel  der  weissen  Piper.  1938.  550  pp.  7-50  and  9.50  marks. 

Gottin.  Braunschweig.  Georg  We^rmann.  — The  greatness  and  the  tragedy  of 

1940.  5.50  marks. — Fanta^ic  ^ry  of  an  Greece. 

island  race  which  has  lived  apart  from  the  ★L.  Heiss.  Die  grosse  Kraft.  Stuttgart, 

re^  of  the  world  for  thousands  of  years.  Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft.  1940. 
★Vera  Schoenbom  '  Hohenlohe.  Der  5.80  marks. — What  German  women  have 

dunl^Ie  Vorhang.  Locarno.  Verbano-Verlag.  done  for  Germany. 

1939.  388  pp.  8.50  Swiss  francs. — FauA'  ★Alfons  Menne.  Preussische  Jugend.  Leip' 

theme  in  the  life  of  a  scholar’s  wife.  zig.  Staackmann.  1940.  4.50  marlu. — Excit' 

★Gunnar  Sigarssen.  ?<lordlands  rauschende  ing  doings  in  the  days  of  Frederick  the 
Wilder.  Aussig/Leipzig.  Godwin'Verlag.  Great. 

1940.  4.80  marks. — Novel  translated  frrom  ★Amo  Mulot.  Das  Reich  in  der  deutschen 

the  Norwegian.  Dichtung  unserer  Zeit.  Stuttgart.  Metzler. 

★Wessel  Smitter.  Ein  Mann — und  etwas  1940.  96  pp.  3.40  marks. — Hi^rical  and 

mehr.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An'  contemporary. 

tolt.  1939.  353  pp.  5.50  marks. — Transla'  ★Alfredo  Panzini.  Der  Graf  Cavour. 

tion  of  F.  O.  B.  Detroit.  ferlin.  Paul  Zsolnay.  1940.  8.50  marks. — 

★Joseph  M.  Velter.  Unruhig  iSt  unser  “Retter  und  Einiger  Italiens.” 

Herz.  Berlin.  P&ul  Zsolnay.  1940.  6.80  ★Ludwig  Raschdau.  In  Weimar  als  Preus' 
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sischer  Gesandter.  Berlin.  Mittler.  1940.  6 
marks. — Memoirs. 

itThe  Letters  of  Hemrich  Armin  Ratter' 
martn.  Joliet.  College  of  St.  Francis. 
1938.  160  pp. — ^The  letters,  to  Mons. 
John  E.  Ro^enAeiner,  are  reproduced  in 
German  with  notes  by  SiAer  Mary  Ed* 
mund  Spannheimer. 

'ArWemer  Richter.  Ludwig  II  Kdnig  von 
Bayern.  &lenbach'Zurich.  Rentsch.  1939. 
400  pp.  8.50  and  11  Swiss  francs. — An  at' 
tempt  to  avoid  both  the  sensational  and  the 
sentimental. 

■A’Karl  Hans  Strobl.  Der  dunl^Ie  Strom. 
Ldpzig.  Staackmann.  1940.  3.50  marks. — 
“Das  Thomer  Blutgericht  von  1492.” 
■^Norbert  Tonnies.  Der  Krieg  vor  dem 
Kriege.  Essen.  Essener  VerlagsanAalt.  1940. 
320  pp.  4.80  marks. — English  propaganda 
before  September,  1939. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLK  LORE 

★HorA  Ebel.  Dusseldorf.  Diisseldorf. 
AuguA  Bagel. — Handsome  pi(fture'book 
of  the  Garden  City.  230  copper  engravings. 
■^Hans  Schmidt.  Vom  Rio  de  la  Plata  zum 
Rio  Alto  Paraguay.  San  Andres,  Argentina. 
Privately  printed.  1939.  288  pp.  4.80  pesos. 
— Account  of  a  2300  kilometer  trip  up  the 
Parani.  By  a  German  who  has  liv^  in 
South  America  for  25  years. 

GERMAN  VERSE 

■A^Heinz  Grothe,  Editor.  Das  liebite  Ge' 
dicht.  Konigsberg.  Kanter-Verlag.  1940. 136 
pp.  4.80  marks. — Editor  Grothe  asked  78 
German  writers  which  was  their  feivorite 
poem.  Here  they  are. 

itSo  spfricht  das  Herz  sich  aus.  Diisseb 
dorf.  AuguA  BageL  1940.  336  pp.  5.80 
mai^. — Dialed  poems,  by  Claudius,  Reu' 
ter,  Blunck  and  others,  with  32  portraits. 
'^Lina  Staab.  Die  feftliche  Stadt.  Berlin. 
G.  Grote.  1940.  2  marks. — Poems  dealing 
with  the  dty  of  Wurzburg. 

GERMAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

'A’Dt.  a.  Schubert.  Alte  VoW^slpinA  am 
j^iederrhein.  Dusseldorf.  AuguA  Bagel. 
1940.  7-80  marks. — Over  260  illuAratims 


of  ihe  folk'art  of  the  Lower  Rhine  coun- 
try. 

-A-KonA.  Sergejew  Stanislawskij.  Das 
Geheimnu  des  schauspielerischen  Erfolges. 
Berlin.  Albert  Nauck.  1940.  860  pp.  12 
marks. — The  famous  Moscow  impresario 
tells  the  world  how  adors  achieve  success. 

'  GERMAN  SCIENCE 

★H.  Hartmann.  Vitamine.  Stuttgart. 
Union  Eieutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft.  1940. 
6.50  marks. — “On  the  track  of  the  secrets 
of  life.” 

★Friedrich  Georg  Junger.  Illusumen  der 
Technil{.  Hamburg.  Hanseatische  VerlagS' 
anAalt.  1940.  4.50  marks. — Machines  can 
never  solve  the  world's  fundamental  prob' 
lems. 

GERMAN  PUBUC  QUESTIONS 

★Marschall  Chiang  Kai'Shek.  Chinas 
Kampf.  Luzern.  Vita  Nova.  1940.  102  pp. 
3.20  f^cs. — The  Chinese  war  and  what 
it  means  to  the  world. 

★Peter  Dehen.  Smn  und  Ende  der  ArbeitS' 
losi^acit.  Freiburg  L  Br.  Herder.  1935. — 
Technic  and  culture. 

★Hans  von  Dettelbach.  Die  tnneren 
Mdchte.  Salzburg.  Anton  PuAet.  1940. 
220  pp.  6.80  marks. — Essays  on  contempo' 
rary  problems. 

★E.  Fleischer.  Wer  regiert  Pranl^reich? 
Stuttgart.  Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgesell' 
schafe.  1940. 6.80  marks. — A  German  view 
of  the  leaders  of  the  French  republic. 
★GuAav  Frenssen.  Recht  [oder  UnrechtJ — 
mein  Land.  Berlin.  G.  Grote.  1940. 1  mark. 
— Partisan  pamphlet  by  a  gifted  noveliA. 
★Franz  Hermann.  Lohnproblem  und  Wirt' 
schaftsethil(.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  Herder.  1937. 
176  pp.  $2.40. — The  relation  of  the  problem 
to  modem  theories. 

★Ludwig  Reichhold.  Die  Schicl(MlsStunde 
des  Weitens.  Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Ver' 
lagsanAalt.  1940.  7  and  8  marks. — Ger' 
man  colonies  again. 

★Carl  Schmitt.  Positionen  und  Begriffe. 
Hamburg.  Hanseatische  VerlagsanAalt. 
1940.  8.60  and  9.60  marks. — Public  ques' 
tions  which  have  agitated  Europe  since 
1923. 

★Herbert  Schroeder.  Ein  Sender  erobert 
die  Herzen  der  Welt.  Essen.  Essener  Ver' 
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bgsanAalt.  1940.  292  pp.  3.60  marks. — 
Germany's  international  radio  campaign. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
REUGION 

'A’Josef  Andreas  Jungmann.  ChriStus  als 
}Aittelpur\}(t  religidscr  Erziehung.  Freiburg 
i.  Br.  Herder.  1939.  37  pp.  35c. — Religion 
and  pedagogy. 

■A-Franz  A.  M.  Mei^r.  Des  hi.  Thomas 
von  Aquin  Abhandlung  “Vom  Setn  und 
von  der  Wesenheit.*'  Freiburg  i.  Br.  Herder. 
75  pp.  $1.10. — ^Translation  and  discussion. 
★Friedrich  Parpert.  Die  endlose  Reforma' 
tion.  Mvinchen.  Reinhardt.  1939.  2^  pp. 
4.80  and  6.50  marks. — What  Luther  began 
has  not  ended  yet. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Dr.  Adolf  Jurgens.  Ergehnisse  deutscher 
Wissenschaft.  New  York.  Veritas  Press. 

1939.  782  pp.  $10.00. — A  selected  bibliog' 
raphy  of  scientific  literature  1933'1938. 
★Reginald  Saw.  Englischer  Ratgeber.  Leip' 
zig.  Hempel.  1939.  112  pp.  4  marks. — 
Helps  for  spoken  and  written  English. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

(Any  Latin  American  book  Ibted  below 
may  be  ordered  from  Inter' American  Book 
Exchange,  2700  Que  Street,  Washington, 
D.  C.) 

★Joe6  Ferrer.  Marginalia.  Margen  del 
Padre  Rivera  Viera.  Son  Juan,  P.  R.  Imprcn- 
ta  Venezuela.  1939.  135  pp.  $2.00. — 
Essays  on  Padre  Rivera  Viera,  Carmelina 
Vizcarrondo,  Concha  Melendez  and  other 
Latin  American  writers. 

★Baltasar  Gracbn.  El  criticSn.  Philadeh 
phia.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press. 

1940.  507  pp.  $4.00. — ^Third  volume  of 
this  critical  edition  by  M.  Romera'Na' 
varro. 

★Alfonso  Mardnez  de  Toledo.  El  arcy 
preite  de  Talavera.  Berkeley.  University 
of  California.  1939.  361  pp. — Edited  by 
Leslie  Byrd  Simpson. 

★R.  Olivares  Figueroa.  T^uevos  poetas 
venezolanos.  Caracas.  Elite.  1939. — A  criti' 
cal  ^dy,  sponsored  by  the  Asociaddn  de 
Escritores  Venezolanos. 


★Rabel  Heliodoro  Valle.  Bibliografia  de 
Ignacio  Manuel  Altamvrano.  Mddco.  D. 
A.P.P.  1939. 155  pp. — For  the  Altamirano 
renascence. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Ren£  Aftiz.  I^ovela  de  un  homhre  y  tu 
recuerdo.  Buenos  Aires.  “La  Facultad.” 
1939. 200  pp. — Novel  of  love  and  of  human 
dignity. 

★Mariano  Azuela.  Avanzada.  Mexico. 
Botas.  1940.  282  pp.  3  pesos. — ^The  dif' 
ficulties  of  a  young  laborer  who  preaches 
the  gospel  of  goodwill. 

★Lydia  Cabrera.  Cuentos  negros  de  Cuba. 
La  Habana.  La  Verdnica.  1940.  279  pp. 
$1.00. — Afro<3uban  folktales. 

★Edward  Dahlberg.  Los  perros  de  abajo. 
^tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  286  pp. 
$15.00  m.'n. — Translated  from  the  Am^' 
can  Bottom  Dogs. 

★James  T.  Farrell.  El  chico  Lonigan. 
^tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  286  pp. 
$15.00  m.'n. — Translated  from  the  Ameri' 
can  Young  Lonigan. 

★Raul  Jaime  Freyre.  El  cqfrecillo  de  las 
alhajas.  Sucre.  “Charcas.”  1939.  118  pp. 
— A  colonial  novel. 

★Fernando  Guibcrt.  La  torre  de  Babel. 
Buenos  Aires.  Con  el  autor.  1939. — A  new 
force  in  the  Argentine  theater  presents 
a  symbolic  appraisal  of  these  troubled 
times. 

★Enrique  A.  Laguerre.  La  llamarada.  San 
Juan,  P.  R.  Con  el  autor.  1939. — Novel 
crowned  by  the  InAituto  de  Literatura. 
★Pedro  J.  Malbrin.  Sonrisas  y  carcajadas. 
^tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  120  pp. 
$5.00  m.'n. — Radio  monologues  and  skits. 
★B.  Mena  Brito.  Paludismo.  Mexico, 
^tas.  1940. 317  pp. — Novel  of  the  revolu' 
tion  in  the  jungles. 

★Miximo  S^ienz.  RenovaciSn.  Montevi' 
deo.  Barreiro  y  Ramos.  1939.  $1.80. — Story 
of  an  Argentine  boxing  champion. 
★Manuel  V.  Valenzuela.  Sofia.  Mexico. 
Botas.  1939.  $1.25. — Hi^rical  novel,  the 
firift  of  a  promising  young  writer. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Domingo  Amunategui  Solar.  Pipiolos  y 
pelucones.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Universo. 
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1959.  205  pp.  $1.05. — New  edition  of  a 
well  known  hi^x>rical  ^dy  of  po^'inde' 
pendence  Chilean  politicians. 

'^’Gregorio  Araoz  Alfeiro.  Rawson,  minis' 
tro  dt  Mitre.  Buenos  Aires.  Ed.  In^.  Mitre. 
1939.  272  pp.  $1.75. — A  biographical 
ftudy. 

'ArLuis  A.  Armendaris.  Crtmpola  de  com' 
bate.  Quito.  ‘Tribuna.”  1939.  180  pp. 
$1.25. — An  expos^  of  the  la^  two  Ecua- 
dorian  didtatorships. 

'A'J.  M.  E^  de  Queiroz.  Ultimas  cartas  de 
Fadrique  Mendes.  Mexico.  Botas.  1939. 
343  pp. — ^The  translation  by  Pedro  Gon' 
zileZ'Blanco. 

Adolfo  GarFet6n.  La  municipalidad  coky 
nial.  Buenos  Aires.  Menoidez.  1939.  $4.50. 
— A  ^dy  of  Buenos  Aires  from  the  begin- 
ning  to  1646. 

)4>GkullenDO  Luzuriago  Agote.  El  hombre 
dormido.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1939. 
— The  biography  of  a  contemporary  Rio- 
platensian. 

'AMauricio  Magdaleno.  Hoitos  y  Albizu 
Campos.  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico  Libre. 
1939.  26  pp. — Pamphlet  in  praise  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  crusader. 

★Fernando  Martinez.  El  presidente  CortSs 
a  traves  de  su  correspondencia.  San  Jose 
de  Co^  Rica.  Con  el  autor.  1939. — Bio¬ 
graphical  notes. 

AOdavio  Mendez  Pereira.  Tierra  firme. 
P^mama.  Star  6^  Herald  Co.  1940.  103  pp. 
— Sir  Henry  Morgan  and  his  trail  of  blood. 
A’Alberto  Miramdn.  Los  septembrinos. 
Bogoti.  Revi^  de  los  Indios.  1939. 300  pp. 
$1.90. — Biographical  Audy  of  the  leaders 
of  the  September  1828  revolt  in  Great 
Colombia  again^  Bolivar's  government. 
AC.  Parra-PCTez.  Bayona  y  la  polttica  de 
J^apoledn  en  Amhica.  HiStoria  de  la  pri' 
mera  republica  de  Venezuela,  I.  Caracas. 
Academia  Nacional  de  Hi&oria.  1939. — 
Two  subAantial  hi^rical  Audies. 

★JuAo  Sierra.  Evolucion  poUtica  del  pue' 
bio  mexicano.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espaha 
cn  Mexico.  1940. 480  pp. — Handsome  new 
printing  of  the  1910  edition. 

AMariano  Tovar.  Un  pueblo,  una  causa, 
un  hombre.  San  Jose  de  Co^  Rica.  Con  el 
autor.  1939. — ^TTie  Mexican  problem,  as 
exemplified  in  the  government  of  Tomas 
Garrido  Canabal  in  Tabasco. 

A-Mons.  Francisco  Vives.  Pto  XII. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  93  pp. 


$6.00  m.-n. — Life  and  pontifical  documents. 
SPANISH  VERSE 

Ajorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Antologia  poc' 
tica  de  Pierre  Reverdy,  Tokio.  Ediciones 
“Asia  Am&ica.”  1940.  48  pp.  25c. — 
Free  translations  with  some  critical  appa¬ 
ratus. 

AManuel  G.  Prada.  Baladas.  Paris.  Belle- 
nand.  1939.  425  pp. — Sixteenth  volume  of 
his  collected  works,  in  process  of  editing 
by  his  son. 

Ajuan  Manuel  Ruiz  de  Esparza.  Me  des' 
lumbrd  tu  red.  Mexico.  Loera  Chivez. 

1939.  — His  fifth  volume  of  delicate  verse. 
AAdolfo  Salvi.  Mapa.  Caracas.  Edt. 
“Condor.”  1940.  51  pp. — Modemi^ic 
poems. 

SPANISH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

AGenaro  E^rada.  Bibliografia  de  Goya. 
Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espana  en  Mexico. 

1940.  117  pp. — Attempts  to  liA  even 
magazine  and  newspaper  notices. 

am.  M.  L6pez  Perez  de  Freineda.  El  reto. 
Mexico.  Con  el  autor. — A  four  dimen¬ 
sional  opera,  now  being  welcomed  at  the 
Teatro  Mondial. 

AB.  J.  Wassermann-San  Bias.  Cerdmicas 
del  antiguo  Peru.  Buenos  Aires.  J.  Peuser. 
1938.  367  PP-  $26.00. — 600  reproductions 
of  Inca  and  pre-Inca  pottery. 

SPANISH  PUBUC  QUESTIONS 

AAntoIogCd  del  Canal.  Panama.  Star  and 
Herald.  1939.  157  PP- — Its  hi^ry,  tech¬ 
nical  problems  and  present  ^tus. 

Ajos^  L.  Garcia  ^ylleres.  CooperaciSn 
americana.  La  Habana.  Con  el  autor.  Ill 
pp. — Essays  on  certain  of  its  problems;  by 
a  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Cuba. 
Alsaac  Guzman  Valdivia.  El  deitino  de 
Macico.  Mexico.  Botas.  1939.  202  pp. — 
It  would  seem  to  lie  toward  the  left. 
AEm^  Erich  Noth.  El  hombre  contra  el 
militdnte.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1939. 
245  pp.  $14.00  m.-n. — Apparently  a  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  French  version  of  this  work 
by  a  German  exile. 

AMoises  Saenz.  MSxico  tntegro.  Lima. 
Imprenta  Torres  Aguirre.  1939.  264  pp. — 
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Mexico’s  problems  examined  by  one  of  her 
ableA  ^tesmen. 

★Carlos  Obreg6n  Santacilia.  El  maquinis' 
mo,  la  vida  y  la  arquiteCtura.  Mexico.  Lc' 
tras  de  Mexico.  1939. — The  di^rbance 
in  the  balance  of  things  brought  about  by 
the  machine. 

★-Alberto  zum  Felde.  El  ocaso  de  la  demo' 
cracia.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig'21ag.  1939. 
$1.25. — A  prominent  Uruguayan  writer 
^dies  the  shortcomings  of  modem  democ' 
racy. 

SPANISH  ESSAYS 


itAltnaytacco  dei  Visaed.  Firenze.  Val' 
ledu.  1939.  284  pp.  10  lire.  —  With  contri' 
butions  by  important  writers. 

★Ettore  Janni.  In  Piccioletta  harca.  Firen' 
ze.  Agnelli.  219  pp.  8  lire. — Introdudtion 
to  Dante. 

★Giovanni  Macchia.  Baudelaire  critico. 
Firenze.  Sansoni.  1939.  295  pp.  18  lire. — 
As  a  complement  and  commentary  to  the 
poet. 

★Emilio  Santini.  Vittorio  Alfieri.  Palermo, 
^umbo.  1939.  214  pp.  20  lire. — HoneA 
and  scholarly  ftudy  of  some  less  well' 
known  aspedts  of  the  poet’s  personah'ty. 


★Osorio  Calatrava.  La  sombra  de  camp. 
Caracas.  “Artes  Giificas.”  1939.  232  pp. 
$2.20. — Essays  on  political,  literary  and 
other  subjedts. 

★Rafael  Garcia  Rosquellas.  El  balc6n  del 
firmamento.  Sucre.  “Charcas.”  1939.  88 
pp. — Panthei^ic,  ec^tic  essays — almo& 
prose  poems. 

★Alberto  Rembao.  Meditaciones  neo' 
yorl(inas.  Buenos  Aires.  La  Aurora.  1939. 
236  pp. — MyAical'religious'philosophical 
essays. 

★Emilio  Rodriguez  Mendoza.  La  flecha  en 
el  arco.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940. 
210  pp.  $12  m.'n. — Essays,  hiftorical  and 
literary. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Lucilo  Pedro  Herrera.  Inquietud.  Buenos 
Aires.  Menendez.  1940.  120  pp.  $3.00 
m.'n. — Aphorisms. 

★Carlos  Marrinez  Vigil.  Arcatsrnos  espa' 
noles  usados  en  AmSrica.  Montevideo.  Con 
el  autor. — A  ftudy  in  linguiAic  conserva' 
tism. 

★Fermin  Peraza  Sarausa.  Aniwrio  biblio' 
grdfico  cubano  1939.  La  Habana.  Anuario 
Bibliogrifico  Cubano.  1940.  167  PP-  $1.00. 
— Third  of  these  useful  annual  li^. 
★Moiscs  Vincenzi.  El  conodmiento  anti' 
nomico.  San  Jos^  de  Co^  Rica.  Con  cl 
autor.  1940.  88  pp. — Philosophic  aphor' 
isms. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

itAlmanacco  letter ario  Bompiani.  Milano. 
Bompiani.  1939.  176  pp.  12  lire. — Six' 
teenth  year  of  publication. 


ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Giulio  Alliney.  Siuasi  un  superuomo. 
Milano.  Bompiani.  1939.  250  pp.l2  lire. — 
Conflica  of  two  personalities  in  one  man. 
★Lucio  d’Ambra.  II  passo  nella  mia  Strada. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1939.  305  pp.  12.50 
lire. — Psychological  novel. 

★Emma  Bardini.  T^ueda.  Milano.  AgneUi. 
1939. 225  pp.  8  lire. — A  little  girl  grows  up. 
★Eugenio  Barisoni.  I  camminand.  Firenze. 
Vallccchi.  1939.  309  pp.  10  lire. — Hunting 
scenes. 

★Gilberto  Beccari.  L'Idolo  di  Came. 
Milano.  Agnelli.  1930.  245  pp.  4  lire. — 
Novel  of  the  Amazonian  fore^. 
★Laudomia  Bonanni  Cak>ne.  Men — axwen' 
tura  al  ?{uovo  Fiore.  Milano.  Bompiani. 
1939.  319  pp.  12  lire. — Colonial  novel; 
locale,  Addis  Abeba. 

★Guclfb  Civinini.  Vecchie  Storie  d'oltre' 
mare.  Milano.  Mondadori.  276  pp.  12  lire. 
— Adventures  in  tropical  countries. 
★-Riccardo  Balsamo  Crivelli.  Scommetto 
il  duco!  Milano.  Vallardi.  1939.  175  pp. 
— ^Travels  of  a  brave,  adventurous  boy. 
★Giuseppe  Fanciulli.  Le  Isole  Verdi. 
Milano.  Agnelli.  1930.  252  pp.  5.50  lire. — 
Novel  of  adventure  at  sea. 

★Isotta  Galeazzi.  Una  Ragazza  cod.  Mi' 
lano.  Garzanti.  1940.  260  pp.  12  lire. — 
And  aren’t  they  all? 

★Cesare  Giardini.  La  commedia  degli  in' 
ganni.  Milano.  Bompiani.  1939.  211  pp.  15 
lire. — A  Harlequin  play. 

★Giovanna  GuUi.  Caterina  Marasca. 
Milano.  Garzanti.  1940.  575  pp.  20  lire. — 
“II  romanzo  della  fame.’’ 

★-Tito  Lori.  La  Grande  Strada.  Udine. 
Iftituto  delle  Edizioni  Accademiche.  1940. 
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357  pp.  15  lire. — Novel  in  which  Russia 
looks  to  the  SoutheaA. 

'^^iuseppe  Marotta.  Siuefta  volta  mi 
sposo.  Mflano.  Ccschina.  270  pp.  12  lire. — 
Humorous  novel. 

•^Ugo  Menghini.  La  Cittd  sottomarina. 
Roma.  Modemissima.  250  pp.  10  lire. — 
Fanta^c  ^ries. 

.^^uido  Mibnesi.  Rahatea.  Milano. 
Ccschina.  1939.  397  PP-  12  lire.— Story 
of  a  loft  dty. 

-^Adone  Nosari.  La  Pancmlla  del  Serum. 
Milano.  Ceschina.  450  pp.  14  hrc. — Novel 
of  adventure  in  Brazil. 

•^Piero  Operti.  Sacchetti  a  terra.  Torino. 
Paravia.  12  and  15  lire. — Stories  of  the 
World  War. 

-^Luigi  Papandrea.  Occhi  chiusi.  Palermo. 
Sandron.  1939. 157  PP-  5.50  lire.—  Stories 
for  children. 

•^Enrico  Pappacena.  La  Fine  dei  barata. 
Firenze.  ^larzocoo.  1939. 485  pp.  15  lire. — 
An  epic  novel  based  on  the  Sanscrit  poem. 
-^Alessandro  Pavolini.  Scomparsa  d'An' 
gela.  Milano.  Mondadori.  220  pp.  12  lire. 
— Stories  of  guerrilla  warfare. 

-^Francesco  Perri.  II  Discepolo  ignoto. 
Milano.  Garzanti.  1940.  461  pp.  20  lire. — 
Novel  of  decadent  Rome  and  the  rise  of 
Chriftianity. 

-^Mario  Puccini.  Una  Dortna  sul  Cengio. 
Milano.  Ceschina.  300  pp.  12  lire.— Story 
of  war  and  emigration. 

M.  Sangiorgi.  Allora.  Milano. 
AgneUi.  1933.  355  pp.  8  lire.— Novel  of 
family  life- 

-A’Ardengo  Soffid.  Saltt  nel  tempo.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  1939.  271  PP-  10  lire.— Short 
ftories  from  hiftory. 

-^John  Steinbeck.  Furore.  Milano.  Bom- 
piani.  1940.  554  pp-  12  lire.— The  Grapes 
of  Wroth  in  Itali^  dress. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

•^Ivon  de  Begnac.  Vito  di  Mussolini. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1940.  628  pp.  35 
lire. — Volume  III,  from  January  1910  to 
May  24, 1915. 

•^P.  Bianchi.  Leonardo,  Milano.  Vallardi. 
1939.  157  PP-  18  lire.— A  great  inventor, 
bom  too  soon. 

•^Antonio  Bruers.  Scritti  Politid.  Bologna. 


Zankhelli.  384  pp.  20  lire. — 20  years  of 
Italian  hi^ry. 

★Ignazk)  dell’Oro.  Papa  Alessandro  VI. 
Milano.  Ceschina.  308  pp.  15  lire. — Ro- 
drigo  Borgia  and  his  times. 
itGen.  Salvatore  Pagano.  Le  Guerre  di 
Federico  II.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  330  pp. 
30  and  40  lire. — Hi*ory  of  a  complex 
personality. 

'^Albano  SorbeUi.  Storia  della  Universitd 
di  Bologna.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1940.  327 
pp.  25  lire. — Volume  I,  the  Middle  Ages, 
-^^uido  Vannutelli.  Sul  Mirahello  a 
Fiume.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  176  pp.  15  lire. 
— Enthusia^ic  eyewitness  account  of 
D’Annunzio’s  occupation  of  Fiume. 
■A'Ehichessa  Vittoria  Capece  Galeota  Zuc' 
coli  della  Regina.  Maria  di  Modena  regma 
d'Inghilterra.  Milano.  Ceschina.  1939. 
240  pp.  15  lire. — The  unfortunate  reign  of 
James  II  and  his  Italian  queen. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLK  LORE 

★Michele  Craveri.  Albania.  Milano.  Vah 
lardi.  1940.  4  lire. — The  country  and  its 
people. 

★Carlo  Linati.  Passeggiate  lariane.  Mila' 
no.  Garzanti.  1939.  235  pp.  12  lire. — PiC' 
tures  bom  of  a  sense  of  nature  and  a  vaga' 
bond  humor. 

★Fabio  Tombari.  I  ghiottoni.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1939.  217  pp-  18  lire. — 
Types  and  scenes. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

★Antonino  Anile.  L'Ombra  della  Mon' 
tagna.  Milano.  Opera  Nazionale  MezzO' 
gioma  d’ltalia.  1939.  93  pp.  10  lire. — 
Cryftalline  rhymes. 

★Tommaso  Campanelli.  Poesie.  Firenze. 
Smsoni.  1939.  291  pp.  25  lire. — Edited  by 
Giovanni  Gentile. 

★Nicola  Moscardelli.  Le  piu  belle  Liriche 
Italians  dell'anno  1939'XVII.  Roma.  Mo' 
demissima.  120  pp.  15.75  lire. — ^Third  of 
these  annual  anthologies  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  verse. 

ITALIAN  SCIENCE 

★Attilio  Crepas.  Vttd  segreta  tiei  sommer' 
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gibili.  Torino.  Paravia.  1939.  120  pp.  10 
lire. — ^Thc  submarine  in  a(±ion. 

★E*rof,  Ing.  Giulio  Krall.  Meccanka  Tec- 
nica  delle  Vibrazioni.  Bologna.  Zanichelli. 
1940. 410  and  445  pp.  100  lire  each  volume. 
— In  collaboration  with  Prof.  Renato 
Einaudi. 

■A’Ugo  Maraldi.  Dal  cannonissimo  al  rag' 
gio  mortale.  Milano.  Bompiani.  1939.  318 
pp.  14  lire. — New  inventions  and  the  art 
of  warfare. 

ITALIAN  PUBUC  QUESTIONS 

■A^Attilio  Cr^pas.  II  romanzo  della  ftrada. 
Torino.  Paravia.  1939.  157  pp.  10  lire. — 
Keeping  the  military  roads  open. 

-A-Elio  Migliorini.  Strode  e  commercio  deW' 
Iran.  Messina.  Principato.  1939.  160  pp. 
12  lire. — Development  and  probable  in- 
fiuence  on  Mediterranean  trade. 

'ArR.  Mosca  and  others.  Ungheria  d'oggi. 
Roma.  Edizioni  Roma.  1939.  168  pp.  10 
lire. — One  of  a  series  II  Mondo  d'oggi. 
★Giovanni  Papini.  Italia  Mia.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  1939.  203  pp.  10  lire. — What 
its  literature,  history,  and  way  of  life  mean 
to  him. 

★Alberto  de’  Stefeni.  Travaglio  economko. 
Bologiu.  Zanichelli.  1940.  304  pp.  18  lire. 
— Aspedts  and  problems  of  the  world 
economic  crisis. 

ITALIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

ifVArte  di  scrivere  le  lettere.  Milano. 
Hoepli.  1939.  397  pp.  16.50  lire. — Models 
and  examples  from  the  correspondence  of 
Italian  writers. 

★Vittorio  Camerani.  L'uso  pubblko  delle 
^lioteche.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1939.  189 
pp.  12  lire. — A  breviary  for  hbrary  patrons. 
★Carlo  Ker^nyi.  La  Bxligione  antica  nelle 
sue  linee  fondamentali.  Bologna.  Zanichelli. 
1940.  285  pp.  30  lire. — Volume  14  in  Raf' 
foele  Pettazoni's  Storia  della  Religione. 
★Luciano  NicaAro.  Gli  Angeli  sul  mar' 
ciapkde.  Milano.  Mituto  di  Propaganda 
L'braria.  172  pp.  10  lire. — In  memory 
of  his  son. 

★Giuseppe  Valcntini.  Amor  del  Mondo. 
Roma.  “Circoli.”  1939.  245  pp. — Cities  he 
has  known  and  loved. 
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PORTUGUESE  FICTION  AND 
DRAMA 

★Hugo  de  Carvalho  Ramos.  Tropas  e 
l^iadas.  Sao  Paulo.  “Record.”  1938.  256 
pp.  $1.10. — Short  ^ries  with  a  rural 
setting. 

★Marcos  lolovitch.  ?iuma  clara  manha 
de  Abril.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1940.  198 
pp. — Russian  immigrants  to  Brazil. 
★Joaquin  Larangeira.  Consptrafao  dos 
Busks.  Rio.  Brasilia.  1938.  224  pp.  $1.25. 
— Hiftorical  novel 

★Jose  Lins  do  Rego.  Riacho  Doce.  Rio. 
Olympio.  1939.  $1.45. — A  new  novel  by 
the  author  of  Menino  de  Engenho. 
★Francisco  Inacio  Peixoto.  Domt  Plor. 
Rfo.  Pongetti.  1940.  165  pp. — Five  short 
ftories. 

★Claudio  de  Souza.  Os  amores  nao  corres' 
pondidos.  Sao  Paulo.  Cia.  Editora  Nacional. 
176  pp.  5$000. — Hiftorical  tiovel  about 
Anne  Marie  Louise  d'Orlfons. 

★Claudio  de  Souza.  Os  Infelizes.  Sao  Paulo. 
Cia.  Editora  Nacional.  260  pp.  6$000. — 
Novel  based  on  the  super^ition  and  igno' 
ranee  of  Brazilian  natives. 

★Claudio  de  Souza.  Viagem  a  Regido  do 
Polo  ?{orte.  Rio.  P.  E.  N.  Club  do  Brasil. 
1939.  275  pp. — Novel  of  adventure. 

PORTUGUESE  MISCELLANEOUS 

★A.  Cameiro  Leao.  Pundamentos  de  Sock' 
logia.  Rio.  Rodrigues.  1940.  349  pp. 
20$000. — Syllabus  of  the  courses  in  the 
University  of  Brazil. 

★Luiz  Heitor  Correa  de  Azevedo.  Relo' 
Cao  das  operas  de  Autores  Brasileiros.  Rio. 
Minifterio  de  Educagao.  1938.  116  pp. 
15$000. — Bibliography,  biography,  hi^ry 
of  ^te  aid  to  opera,  etc. 

★Angyone  Cotfta.  Migragdes  e  Cultura 
Indigena.  Sao  Paulo.  Cia.  Editora  Nacional. 
1939.  $1.85. — Essays  on  Brazilian  archeob 
ogy  and  ethnology. 

★Alvaro  Ferraz  e  Andrade  Lima,  Jr. 
A  Morfologia  do  Homem  do  J^ordeite.  Rio. 
Olympio.  1939.  364  pp. — The  inhabitant 
of  Northea^m  Brazil  and  his  environ- 
ment. 

★Antonio  Ferreira.  Poemas  Lusitanos,  II. 
iLboa.  Sa  da  Co^.  1940.  310  pp. — 
Prefece  and  notes  by  Prof.  Marques  Braga. 
★Bezerra  de  Freitas.  Pontes  da  cultura  Bra* 


